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The Campaign of 1777, in the Middle States. 


OON after the declaration of independence, the au- 
thority of Congreſs was obtained for raiſing an ar- 

my, that would be more permanent than the temporary 1777. 

levies, which they had previouſly brought into the field 
It was at firſt propoſed to recruit, for the indefinite term 
of the war, but it, being found on experiment that the 
habits of the people were averſe to engagements, for ſuch 
an uncertain period of ſervice, the recruiting officers were 
inſtructed to offer the alternative of, either coliſting for 
the war, or for three years. Thoſe who engaged on the 
firſt conditions were promiſed a hundred acres of land, in 
addition to their pay and bounty. The troops raiſed by 
Congreſs for the ſeryice of the United States, were called, 
continentals. Though in September 1976, it had been 
reſolved, to raiſe 88 battalions, and in December follow- 
ing, authority was given to general Waſhington to raiſe 
16 more, yet very little progreſs had been made in the 
recruiting buſineſs, till after the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton. Even after that period, ſo much time was 
neceſſarily conſumed before theſe new recruits joined the 
commander it chief, that his whole force at Morris-town, 
and the ſeveral out-poſts, for ſome time, did not exceed 
1500 men. Yet, what is almoſt incredible, theſe,i 500 
kept as many thouſands of the Britiſh cloſely pent up in 
Vor, II. n Brunſwick. 
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Brunſwick. Almoſt every party that was ſent out by the 
latter, was ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the former, and the 
adjacent country preſerved in a great degree of tranquility, 

It was matter of aſtoniſhment, that the Britiſh ſuffered 
the dangerous interval between the diſbanding of onear- 
my, and the raiſing of another, to paſs away without at- 
tempting ſomething of conſequence againſt the remaining 
ſhadow of an armed force. Hitherto there had been a 
deficiency of arms and ammunition, as well as of men, 
but in the ſpring of 1777, 4 veſſel of 24 guns arrived from 
France at Portſmouth in New-Hampſhire, with upwards 
of 11,000 ſtand of arms, and 1000 barrels of powder. 
Ten thouſand ſtand of arms arrived about the ſame time, 
in another part of the United States. 

Before the royal army took the field, in proſecution of 
the main bufineſs of the campaign, two enterprizes for 
the deſtruttion of American ſtores were undertaken, in 
an oppoſite direction to what proved eventually to be the 
theatre of the operations of Sir William Howe. The firſt 
was conducted by colonel Bird, the ſecond by major ge- 
neral Tryon. The former landed with about 500 men 
at Peek's-kill, near $0 miles from New-York. General 
Waſhington had repeatedly cantioned the commiſſaries not 
to ſuffer large quantities of proviſions to be near the wa- 
ter, in ſuch places as were acceſſible to ſhipping, but his 
prudent advice had not been regarded. "The few Ame- 
ricans, who were ſtationed as a guard at Peek's-kill, on 
the approach of colonel Bird, fired the principal ſtore- 
houſes, and retired to a good poſition, about two or three 
miles diſtant, The loſs of proviſions, forage, and other 
valuable articles, was confiderable. 

Major general Tryon, with a detachment of 2000 men, 


' embarked at New-York, and paſſing through the Sound, 


April26 


landed between Fairfield and Norwalk. They advanced 
through the country without interruption, and arrived in 
about 20 hours at Danbury. On their approach the few 


continentals who were in the town withdrew from it. 


The Britiſh began to burn and deſtroy, butabſtained from 


| injuring the property of ſuch as were reputed rories.--- 


18 houſes, 800 barrels of pork and beef, 800 barrels of 
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fours: 2000 buſhels-of grain, 17009 tents, and ſome other 177. 


articles were loſt to the Americans. Generals Wooſter, wr 


Arnold. and Silliman, having haſtily collected a few hun- 
dred of the inhabitants, made arrangements for interrupt- 
ing.the march of the royal detachment, but the arms of 
thoſe who. came forward on this emergency, were injured 
by excefſive rains, and the men were worn down with 
g march of 30 miles in the courſe of a day. Such dif- 
politions were nevertheleſs made, and ſuch advantageous 
poſts were taken, as enabled them greatly to annoy the in- 


yaders when returning to their ſhips. General Arnold, 


with about 500 men, by a rapid movement, reached 
Ridgefield in their froat---barricadoed the road, kept up 
a btiſk fire upon them, and ſuſtained their attack, till they 
had made a lodgement on a ledge of rocks on his left · 
After the Britiſh had gained this eminence, a whole pla- 
toon leyelled at general Arnold, not more than 30 yards 
diſtant. His borſe was killed, but he eſcaped. While he 
was extricating himſelf from his horſe, a ſoldier advanced 
to run him through with a bayonet, but he ſhot him dead 
with bis piſtol, and afterwards got off ſafe. The Ame» 
ricans, in ſeveral detached parties, harraffed the rear of 
the Britiſh, and from various ſtands kept up a ſcattering 
fire upon them, tifl they reached their ſhipping. 

The Britiſh accompliſhed the object of the expedition, 
but it coſt them dear.---They had by computation 2 or 
zoo men killed, wounded, or taken. The loſs of the 
Americans was about 20 killed, and 40 wounded. A- 
mong the former was Dr. Atwater, a gentleman of re- 
ſpectable character, and confiderable influence. Colonel 
Lamb was among the latter. General Wooſter, though 
ſeventy years old, behaved with the vigour and ſpirit of 
youth. While gloriouſly defending the liberties of his 


country, he received a mortal wound. Congreſs reſolved, 


that monument ſhould be erected to his memory, as an 
acknowledgment of his merit and ſervices. They alſo 
reſolved, that a horſe, properly capariſoned, ſhould be 
preſented to general Arnold, in their name, as a token of 

their approbation of his gallant conduct. 
* long after the excurſion to Danbury, colonel 
Meigs, 
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Meigs, an enterprifing American officer, tranfported 2 


Wray detachment of about 170 Americans, in whale boats, over 


the Sound, which ſeparates Long-Ifland from Connecticut, 
and burned twelve brigs and ſloops, belonging to the Bri. 
tiſh, and deſtroyed a large quantity of forage and other 
articles, collected for their uſe in Sagg-Harbour on that 
iſland,---killed fix of their ſoldiers, and brought off 90 
priſoners, . without having a fingle man either killed cr 
wounded. The colonel and his party returned to Guil- 
ford in 25 hours from the time of their departure, having 
in that ſhort ſpace not only completed the obje& of their 
expedition, but traverſed by land and water, a ſpace not 
leſs than yo miles. Congreſs ordered an elegant ſword 
to be preſented to colonel Meigs, for his gory conduct in 
this expedition. 

As the ſeaſon advanced, the American amy in New- 
Jerſey, was reinforced by the ſucceſſive arrival of recrvits, 
but nevertheleſs at the opening of the campaign, it a- 
mounted only to 7272 men. 

Great pains had been taken to recruit the Britiſh army 
with American levies. A commiſſion of brigadier ge- 
neral had been conferred on Mr. Oliver Delancey, a loy- 
aliſt of great influence in New-York, and he was au- 
thoriſed to raiſe three battalions, Every effort had been 
made, to raiſe the men, both within and without the Bri- 
tiſh lines, and alſo from among the Americas priſoners, 
but with all theſe exertions, only 597% were procured. 
Mr, Courtland Skinner, a loyaliſt well known in Jerſey, 
was alſo appointed a brigadier, and authoriſed to raiſe five 
battalions. Great efforts were alſo made to procure re- 
cruits for his commang, but their whole number amount; 
ed only to 517. 

Towards the latter end of May; general Waſhington 
quitted his winter encampment at Morriſtown, and took 
a ſtrong poſition at Middlebrook. Soon after this move- 
ment was effected, the Britiſh marched from Brunſwick, 
and extended their van as far as Somerſet court- houſe, but 
in a few days returned to their formey ſtation, This 
ſudden change was probably owing to the unexpected op- 
poſilon which ſeemed to be ne] from all WT 
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for the Jerſey militia, turned out in a very ſpirited man- 


ner, to oppoſe them. Six months before that ſame army 
marched through New-Jerſey, without being fired upon, 
and even ſmall parties of them had ſafely patrolled the 
country, at à diſtance from their camp; but experience 
having proved that Britiſh protections were no ſecurity for 
property, the inkabitgnts generally reſolved to try the 
effects of refiſtance, in preference to a ſecond ſubmiſſion. 
A fortunate miſtake gave them an opportunity of afſem. 
bling in great foree on this emergency. Signals had been 
agreed on, and beacons erected on high places, with the 
view of communicating over the country, inſtantaneous 
intelligence of the approach of the Britiſh. A few hours 
before the royal army began their march, 'the fignal-of 
alarm, on the foundation of a falſe report, had been 
hoiſted. The farmers, with arms in their hands, ran to 
the place of rendezvous from conſiderable diſtances. 

had ſet out at leaſt twelve hours before the Britiſh, and 


on their appearance were collected in formidable num- 


bers. Whether Sir William Howe intended to force his 
way through the country to the Delaware, and afterwards 
to Philadelphia, or to attack the American army, is uncer+ 
tain, but whatever was his deſign, he thought proper, fad- 
denly to relinquiſh it, and felt back to Brunſwick. The 
Britiſh army, on their retreat, burned and deſtroyed the 
farm houſes on the road, nor did they ſpare thoſe build, 
ings which were dedicated to the ſervice of the Deity: 

Sir William Howe, after his retreat to Brunſwickgen+ 
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1777. 
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deavoured to provoke general Wafhingron to an engage 


ment, and left no manœuvre untried, that was calculated 
to induce him to quit his pofition. At one time he #p- 
peared as if he intended to puſh on without regarding the 
army oppoſed to him At another he accurately exa- 
mined the ſituation of the American encampment, hoping 
that ſome unguarded part might be found, on which an 
attack might be made that would open the way to a ge- 
neral engagement. All theſe hopes were fruſtrated. Ge- 
neral Waſhington knew the full value of his ſituation, 
He had too much penetration to loſe it from the cir- 


cumvention of military manceuyres, and too much tems 
\ P per 
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per to be provoked to a dereliction of it. He was ER 
” apprized it was not the intereſt of his COUNTY. to commit 
its fortune to a ſingle action. 

Sir William Howe ſuddenly relinquiſhed his poſition 
in front of the Americans, and retired with his whole 
force to Amboy. The appareotly retreating Britiſh, were 
purſued by a conſiderable detachment of the American 
army, and general Waſhington advanced from Middlc- 
brook to Quibbletown, to be near at hand for the ſup- 
port of his advanced parties. The Britiſh general im» 
mediately marched. his army back from Amboy, with 
great expedition, hoping to bring on à general action on 
equal ground, but he was diſappointed.' General Waſh» 
ington fell back, and poſted his army in fuch an advanta- 
geous poſition, as compenſated for the inferiority of his 
numbers. Sir William Howe was now fully convinced 
of the impoſſibility of compelling a general engagement 
on equal terms, and alſo ſatisfied that it would be too ha» 
zardous to attempt paſſing the Delaware, while the coun- 
try was in arms, and the main American army in full 
force. in his rear. He therefore returned to Amboy, and 
thence. paſſed oyer to Staten-Ifland, reſolving to proſe , 
cute the objects of the campaign by another route. Du- 
ring the; period of theſe movements, the real deſigns of 
general Howe were involved in great obſcurity. Though 
the ſeaſon; for military operations was. advanced as far 
as the month of July, yet his determinate object could not 
be aſcertained. Nothing on his part had hitherto taken place, 
but alternately advancing and retreating, General Waſh - 


 ington's embarraſſment on this account, was increaſed by 


intelligence which arrived, that Burgoyne was coming in 
great force towards New-York, from Canada. Appre- 
hending that Sir William Howe would ultimacely move 
up the North-River, and that his movements, which 
looked ſouthwardly were calculated to deceive, the Ame- 
rican general, detached a brigade to reinforce the nor- 
thern diyifion gf his army. Succefljve advices of the ad- 
vance of Burgoyne, favoured the idea, that à junction of 
the two royal armies, near Albany, was intended. Some 


mere menp⸗ were therefore made by general Waſhington, 
= | * towards 
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towards Peek's-kill, and on the other fide towards Tren- 1777. 
tou, while the main army was encamped near the Clove, TV 


ſn readineſs to march either to the north or ſouth, as the 
movements of Sir William Howe might require. At 


length, the main body of the royal army, conſiſting of 


thircy-ſix Britiſh and Heſſian battalions, with a regiment 
of light horſe, and a loyal provincial corps, called the 
Queen's rangers, and a powerful artillery, amounting in 
the whole to about 16,000 men, departed from Sandy- 
book, and were reported to ſteer ſouthwardly. About 
the time of this embarkation, a letter from Sir William 
Howe to general Burgoyne was intercepted. This con- 
tained intelligence, that the Britiſh troops were deſtined 
to New-Hampſhire. The intended deception was ſo ſu- 
perficially veiled, that in conjunction with the intelligence 
of the Britiſh embarkation, it produced a contrary effect. 
Within one hour after the reception of this intercepted 
letter, general Waſhington gave orders to his army to 
move to the ſouthward, but he was nevertheleſs ſo much 
impreſſed with a conviction, that it was the true intereſt 
of Howe to move towards Burgoyne, that he ordered the 


American army to halt for ſome time, at the river Dela- 


ware, ſuſpectiag that the apparent movement of the royal 
army to the ſouthward, was a feint calculated to draw him 
farther from the North-river. The Britiſh flegt having 
failed from Sandy-hook, were a week at ſea, before they 
reached cape Henlopen. At this time and place, for 
reaſons that do not obviouſly occur, general Howe gave 
up the idea of approaching Philadelphia, by aſcencing 


the Delaware, and reſolved on acircuitousroute by the way 


of the Cheſapeak. Perhaps he counted, on being joined 
by large reinforcements from the numerous tories in Ma- 
ryland or Delaware, or perhaps he feared the obſtruc- 
tions which the Pennſylvanians had planted in the Dela- 
ware. If theſe were his reaſons, he was miſtaken in 
both. From the tories he received no advantage, and 
from the obſtructions in the river, his ſhips could have 
received no detriment; if he had landed his troops at New- 
wy which was 14 miles nearer Philadelphia than * 


— 
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The Britiſh fleet, after they bad left the capes of the 
Delaware, had a tedious and uncomfortable paſſage, be- 
ing twenty days before they entered the capes. of Virgi- 
nia. They aſcended the bay, with a favourable wind, 
and landed at Turkey-point. The circumſtance of the 
Britiſh fleet putting out to ſea, after they had looked in- 
to the Delaware, added to the apprehenſion before en- 
tertained, that the whole was a feint calculated to draw 
the American army farther from the North-river, ſo as 
to prevent their being at hand to oppoſe a junction be- 
tween Howe and Burgoyne. Waſhington therefore fell 
back to ſuch a middle ſtation, as would enable him, ci- 
ther ſpecdily to return to the North-river, or advance to 
the relief of Philadelphia. The Britiſh fleet, after leav- 
ing the capes of Delaware, were not heard of for near 
three weeks, except that they had once or twice been ſeen 


near the coaſt ſteering ſouthwardly. A council of offi- 
cers convened at Neſhaminy, near Philadelphia, unani- 


mouſly gave it as their opinion, that Charleſtown, in 
South-Carolina, was moſt probably their object, and that 
it would be impoſſible for the army to march in ſeaſon 
for its relief. It was therefore concluded to try, to re- 


pair the loſs of Charleſton, which was conſidered as un- 


avoidable, either by attempting ſomething on New-York 
iſland, or by uniting with the northern army, to give 
more effectual oppoſition to Burgoyne, A. ſmall change 
of poſition, conformably to this new ſyſtem, took place. 
The day before the above reſolution was adopted, 
the Britiſh fleet entered the Cheſapeak. Intelligence 
thereof, in a few days, reached the American army, and 
diſpelled that miſt of uncertainty, in which general Howe's 
movements had been heretofore enveloped. The Ame- 
rican troops were put in motion to meet the Britiſh army. 
Their numbers on paper amounted to 14,000, but their 
real effective force on which dependence might be placed 
in the day of battle, did not much exceed 8000 men. 
Every appearance of confidence was aſſumed by them as 
they paſſed through Philadelphia, that the citizens might 
be intimidated from joining the Britiſh., About the ſame 
time a number of the principal inhabitants of that city, 
being 
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being fuſpeRed« of diſaſfection 20 the American cauſe, 1777. 
wert taken into ch ſtody, and ſent to Virgiua.d 


Soon after Sir William Howe had landed his troops 
in Maryland, he put forth a declaration, in which he in- 
formed che idhabitants, that he had iffued the ftrifteſt 
orders to-theitroaps** for the preſervation of regularity 
and good diſcipline, and that the moſt enemplary puniſn-—- 
ment ſhould be juſſicted upon choſe who ſhould dare to 


majeſty's well · diſpoſed ſubjects. It ſeemed as though 
fully appriaedibſ the conſequences, which had reſulted 
from the indiſeriminate plunderings of his army in New- 
Jerſey} he was determined to adopt a more politie line 
ol conduct. Whatever his lordſhip's intentions * 
des they were hynomeaus ſeconded by his troops. 


The royal army ſet out from the caſtern — Sept. 3 


Cheſapeak, with a {ſpirit ich promiſed to compenſate 
for the various de lays, which had hitherto waſted the cam 
paign · Their tents and baggage were left behind, arid 
they truſted their future accommodation. to ſuch quarters 
as their arma might prucure. They advanced with bold- 
neſs, till they werk within two miles of the American ar- 


my, Which was chen poſted near New-port. General 


Waſhingtou ſbon changed his poſition, and took poſt on 
the bigh-gronpd near Chadd's Fort, on the Brandywine 
creeks With ah attention of diſputing the paſſage. Ir 


vas the wiſh, but by no means the intereſt of the Ame- 
rnicads, to try their ſtrength in an engagement: Their 


regular troops were not only greatly inferior in diſcipline, 
dut in ausabers, to the royal army. The opinion" of the 
inhabitants, though founded on no circumſtances more 
ſubſtantial than their wiſhes, impoſed a ſpecies of neceſy— 
ſuuy on the American general to keep his army in front 
of the enemy, and to riſque an action for the ſerurity of 
Philadelphia. 1; Inſtead: of chis, bad he taken the ridge of 
high mountsios on his right, the Britiſh muſt have re- 
ſpected his numbers, and probably would have followed 
him up che country. In this manner the campaign might 
have been waſted away in a manner fatal to the invaders, 


but the bulk of the American people were fo impatient 
VoL. Il B of 


plunder the gruperty, or moleſtthe perſons: of any of his 


— 
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EY of delays, and had ſuch an overbecning concelt ot ithe 
numbers and proweſs of their army, that they could: not 
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comprehend the wiſdom and policy of nes Leen 
Ne e ee ee RIOT IT, , 

On this occaſion neceſſity dictated, tus kaeribice | 
end de ade obe air 6 e opinion. A ge- 


Sep. 1 1. gerad action was therefore hazurded. This took place 


column moved upon che welt fide of thb Brandywine 


at Chadd's Ford, on che Brandywine, à ſmall ſtream 
which empties itſelf into Chriſtiana, creck, nes 


flux with the river Delau ate. 


The royal army advanced at day break in two les, 
commanded by licutenant general Kniphauſen, and by 


lord Cornwallis: The firſt took the direct road to Chadd's 


Ford, and made a ſhew of paſſing it in front of - the 
main body of the Americans. At the ſame time the other 


to its fork; and croſſed both its branches about 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and then marched down on the caſt 
fide thereof, ab view; en che right ding of 
their adverſaries.: © int; 111101 Til 5371. 

This they iefted and e them to retreat wich 
grend loſs.” General Kniphauſen amuſed/the: Americans 
wich the appearance of croſſiug the ford, but did not at- 
tempt it until lord Cornwallis having croſſed above, and 
moved down on the oppoſite fide, had commenced his 
attack. Kniphauyſen then croſſed the ford, and attacked 
the troops poſted for its defence. Theſe, after a ſeverc 


conflict, were compelled to give way. The retreat of the 


Americans ſoon became general, and was continued to 
Cheſter, under cover of general Weeden's brigade, which 
came off in good order. The final iſſue of battles often 
depends on ſmall cireumſtances, which human prudence 


cannot control one of theſe occurred here, and pre- 


vented general Waſhington from executing a bold deſign, 
to effect which, his troops were actually in motion. This 
was to have croſſed the Brandywine, and attacked Knip- 
hauſen, while general Sullivan and lord Stirling, ſhould 


keep earl Cornwallis in check. In the moſt critical mo- 


ment, general, Waſhington received intelligence which 


he was obliged to credit, that the column of lord Corn- 


Wallis 


Y 
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to join 
plan, which, if carried into effect, would probably have 
given a different turn to the events of the day. The killed 
and wounded in the royal army, were near fix hundred. 


The loſs of the Americans was twice that number. In 


theliſt of their wounded, were two of their general offi- 
cers. The marquis de la Fayette, and general Wood- 
ford. The former was a French nobleman of high rank, 
who, animated with the love of liberty, had left his na- 
tive country, and offered his ſervice to Congreſs. While 
in France, and only ninetcen-years of age, he eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the Americans, with the moſt difintereſted 


and generous ardour. | Having determined to join them, 
he communicated his intentions to the American com- 


miſſioners, at Paris. They juſtly conceived, that a patron 
of ſo-much importarice would be of ſervice to their cauſe, 
and encouraged his deſign. Before he had embarked 
from: France, intelligence arrived in Europe, that the 
American inſurgents, reduced to 2000 men, were fleeing 
through Jerſey: before a Britiſh force of 30, 00. Under 
theſe circumſtances, the American commiſſioners at Pa- 
ris thought it but honeſt to diſſuade him from the pre- 
ſent proſecution of his perilous enterpriſe. It was in vain 
that they acted ſo candid a part. His zeal to ſerve a 
diſtreſſed country, was not abated by her misfortunes. 
Having embarked in a veſſel, which he purchaſed for the 
purpoſe, he arrived in Charleſton, early in 1777, and 
ſoon after joined the American army. Congreſs reſolved, 
that in conſideration of his zeal, illuſtrious family and 
connexions, he ſhould have the rank of major general in 


their army.“ Independent of the riſque he ran as an 


American officer, he hazarded his large fortune in con- 
ſequence of the laws of France, and alſo the confinement 
of his perſon, in caſe of capture, when on his way to the 


United States, without the chance of being acknowledged 
by any nation; for his court had forbidden his procced- 


ing io America, and had diſpatched: orders to have him 


confined in the Weſt-Indies, it found in that quarter. 


This gallant nobleman, who under all theſe diſadvantages 


bad 


wallis had bees only making 4 feint, and was returning an 
| This prevented the execution of a www. 


— ; v——__ 
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rh had demotiſtrated: "his good will to the United States, re- 
ceied à wound in his leg, at the battle of 'Brandywine, 
dDtut he nevertheleſs continued in the ßeld, and exerted 
himſelf both by word and example in raltying the Ame- 
ricans. Other foreigners of diſtinction alſo ſhared in the 
engagement. Count Pulaſki, a Poliſh nobleman, the 
fame who a few years before had carried off king Sta- 
niſlaus from his capital, though ſurrounded with a nu- 
merous body of guards; and a Ruſſian army, fought with 
8 the Americans at Brandywine. He was a thunderbolt 
of war, and always ſought for the poſt of danger as the 
poſt of honour. © Soon after this engagement Congreſs 
appointed him commander of horfe;'with the rank of bri- 
gadier. + Monſieur du Coudray, a French officer of high 
rank, and great abilities, while on his way trom Philadel- 
phia to join the American army, about this time was 
drowned in the river Schuylkill. He rode into the flat- 
bottomed boat on a ſpirited mare, whoſe career he was 
not able to ſtop, and ſhe- went out at the —_— end 0 

to the river, with her rider on her back. 
The evening after the battle of 0 a party of 
the Britiſh went to Wilmington, aud took preſident 
M*Kinley priſoner. They alſo took poſſe ſſion of a ſhallop, 
loaded with the moſt valuable effects of the inhabitants. 
Howe perſevered in his ſcheme of gaining the right 
ftank of the Americans. This was no Teſs ſteadily pur- 
ſued on the one ſide, than,avoided on the other. Waſh- 
ington came forward in a few days with a reſolution of 
riſquing another action. He accordingly: advanced as 
far as the Warren tavern on the Lancaſter road. Near 
that place both armies were on the point of engaging with 
their whole force, but were prevented by a moſt violent 
Sep. 18, ſtorm of rain, which continued for a whole day and 
night. When the rain ceaſed, the Americans found that 
their ammunition was entirely ruined. They therefore 
withdrew to a place of ſafety. Before ia proper ſupply 
was procured,” the Britiſh marched from their poſition 
near the White Horſe tavern, dow towards the Swedes 
Ford. The Americans again took poſt in their front; 
dar the Briciſhy/inſtead' of urging an adios, began 10 


march 
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murch up towards Reading. To fave the ſtores which 1777. 


had been depoſited in that place, Waſhington took a new | 
ny/ and loft che Britiſh in undiſturbed poſſeſſion of 
dhe roads which lead to Philadelphia. His troops were 
vorn down with a ſucceſſion of ſevere duties. There were 
jn his army above a thouſand men who were barefooted, 
and who had performed all their late movements in that 
condition- About this time the Americans ſuſtained a 
conſiderable loſa by à night attack, conducted by general 
Grey on a detachment of their troops, which was en- 
camped near the Paoli tavern. The ourpoſts and pickets 
were forced without noiſe, about one o' clock in the morn 
ing - The men had ſcarcely time to turn out, and when 
they turned out they unfortunately paraded in the light 
of their fires. | This directed the Bririſh how, aod where 
to proceed. They ruſhed in upon them and put about 
zoo to death in a filent manner by à tree and excluſive 
uſe of the bayonet. The enter priſe was conducted with 
ſo much mam that the loſs of the duldet did not on 
ceed eight. Dns t ta unreal, i 
Congreſs, which after a Hicks e! at eee 
had returned to Philadelphia, were obliged a ſecond time 
to conſult their ſafety by flight. They retired ar 1 ww 
Lancaſter; and afterwards'to Yorktown, ' ' + 
The bulk of the Britiſh army being left in Ge 
Sir William Howe, with a ſmall part, made his triumphal 
entry into Philadelphia, and was received with the hearty 


welcome of numerous citizens, who either from con- Sep. * 


ſcience, cowardice, intereſt, or principle, had hitherto ſe- 
parated themſelves from the claſs of active whigs. | 
The poſſeſſion of the largeſt city in the United States, 
together with the diſperſion of that grand council which 
had heretofore conducted their public affairs, were reck- 
oned by the ſhort ſighted as decifive of their fate. The 
ſubmiſſion of countries, after the conqueſt of their capital, 
had often been à thing of courſe, but in the great conteſt 
for the ſovereignty of the United States the queſtion did 
not reſt. witK-a ruler, or a body of rulers, nor was it to 
de determined by the poſſeſſion or loſs of any particular 
un It was * public mind, * and opin- 
ions 


_ 
1777. e the mu 
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— cide. Though Philadelphia had become the reſidence of 


of the United States were oppoſed to their government, 


Hired. 


the Britiſh army, yet as long as the bulk of the people 


the country was unſubdued. Indeed it was 
the more diſcerning politiclans, that the luxuries of a 
great city would ſo far enervate the Britiſh troops as to 
indiſpoſe them for thoſe active exertions to which they 
were prompted, while n N — in 52 


£ "_—_— country. . 17 


Io take off the impeefiios "A Beiziſh nee * 
— in France to the prejudice of America, Doctor 


Franklin gave them an ingenious turn, by obſerving, 


* that inſtead of ſayiog Sir William Howe had taken 
Philadelphia, it would be more proper to lays Philadel- 
phi had taken Sir William Howe.“ 

One of the firſt objects of dhe Beitiſh, ater they bad 
got poſſeſſion, was to ereſt batteries to command the river, 
and to protect the city from any inſult by water. The 
Britiſh ſhipping were prevented: from aſcending the De- 
laware; by obſtructions hereafter: to be deſcribed, which 
were fixed near Mud-Ifland. Philadelphia, though poſ- 


ſeſſed by the Britiſh army, was expoſed to danger from 


the American veſſels in the river. The American frigate 


Delaware, of 32 guns, anchored within 500 yards of the 


unfiniſhed batteries, and being ſeconded by ſome | ſmaller 
veſſels, conmenced a heavy cannonade upon the batte- 


. ries and town, but upon the falliog of the-tide ſhe ran 


aground. Being briſkly fired upon from the town, while 
in this condition ſhe was ſoon compelled to ſurrender. 
The other American veſſels, not able to reſiſt the fire 
from the batteries n . one * _—_ de 


General Waſhington; e ene by who 
men from Pecks-kill-and Virginia; and having been in- 
formed, that general Howe had detached à conſiderable 

part of his force, for reducing the forts on the Dela- 
ware, conceived a deſign of attacking the Britiſh poſt 
at Germantown. Their line of encampment, eroſſed 


* town at right angles near its centre. The left wing 
extended 
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extended to the Schuylkill, and was covered in front by 1777. 
ide "ound äbd diſinounted chaſſeurs. The queen's V 
American rangers and à battalion of light infantry vere 
in front of che right.” The goth regiment with another 
bartalion' of ligbt Infantry were poſted on the Chefaut- 
bill 464d; - three” quarters of à mile in advance. 

Cornwallis lay at PhAadelphia, with four battalions of 
grenadiers. A ſew of the general officers of the Ame 
nean army, whole idvite was requeſted on the occaſion 
unanimouſly recommended an attack; and it was agreed 
tat it mould be made in different places, to produce 
the grenter confuſion, and to prevent the ſeveral parts 
of che Britin forces, from affording ſupport to each 
other. From an upprehenſion, that the Americans from 
we want of Uicipline would not perſevere in 4 long at- 
tack; it was reſolvetl that it ſhould be ſudden and vigor- 
b if unſueceſtful to make an expeditious retreat. 
Tue divifions of Sulkvan and Wayvic flauked by Con- 
Xe vrys brigade, were to enter iht town by the way of Cheſ- 
· nut- in, while general Armſtrong with the Pennſylvania 
1 milltis ſhould fälf down the Manatiwhy road,” and gain 
. theleft aud rear of the Britiſh. The diviſions of Greene 
m aud Stephens lanke@by M*Dougal's brigade were'toenter 
te 
he 
er 
e- 


„e e r 


Err 


by tlie Hme Kit road. The militia of Maryland and 
Jerſey under generals Smallwood abd Furman, were to 
march dy the old Tork road, and wo Fall upon the rear 


of weir rigu r Te 
an Dod Stirling with'Nathe's and Maxwell's brigade were Oct. 4. 
ile 10 form à corps de referve. The Americans began their 
er attack about ſudriſe on the 4oth regiment, and a batta- 
Ire Hon of light infantry. * Theſe two corps being obliged 
re- to retreat, were purſue into the village. On their retreat 


lieutenant colohel Muſgrove with fix companies took 


oo poſt ia Mr. Chew's ſtrong ſtone houſe, which lay in front 
io. of the Americans. From an adherence to. the military 
ble marſm of never leaving a fort poſſeſſed by! an. enemy in 
la- be; rear, it was reſolved to attack the party! in, the höuſe. 
la the meat time general Greene got up with his co- 
Ted Ne and attacked the right wing.” Colonel Mathews 
14 Nr party of the Briciſh * to him, killed ſe- 


- veral, 


16 
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veral, and took 19,priſoners; but from the darkneſs of 
the day loſt fight of the brigade. to hich he belonged, 


and having ſeparated, from, it, was taken priſoner with his 


whole regiment, and the, priſopers, which. be had previ 
oully taken, — 5g A number, ef the troops, in 
Greene's diviſion, were ſtopped. by, the halt of the party 
before Chew's houſe.. Near one half of the, American 
army remained for ſome time at that place inaktive. In 
the mean time general, Grey led on chree battalions of the 
third brigade, and attacked with vigour. A {harp con- 
teſt followed. Two, Britiſh regiments attacked at the 
ſame time on che oppoſite, fide of, the town. General 
Grant moved. up the 49th regiment. tothe aid of * 
who were engaged, wich Greene's column. 

The morning was extremely foggy This, by — 
ing the true ſituation: of the parties occaſioned miſtakes, 
and made ſo much caution neceſſary as ſo give the Britiſh 


time to recover, 50 the — m — ſurprixe. 


were 7 en Coronal ring, or @,party 


LEE 


mong their fla in were 5 —.— — — — Lew 
tenant 991540 Bird. The of the Americans, in- 
cluding 400 priſoners, was about 10. Among their 
an were general Naſh and his aid, 46 Pp wants 
the poon. _ me 

Soon - after "bis battle the {rid ck Germantown, 
and turned zeir principal attention towards opening a 


free communication bety een Aber n aud Wa ſhip- 


ing. 13-717 pi 2c 

1 Much dodo and ! ingenuity had whe exerted for the 
ſecurity of. Philadelphia on the water. fide. Thirteen gal- 
lies, two floating batteries, two ⁊cbeques, one brig, one 
ſhip, befides a number of armed. boats, fre ſhips and rafts, 


were conſtructed or employed for this purpoſe. The A- 
mericans had Alſo built a fort on Mud -Iſland, to which 


2 they 


'> © 
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they gave the name of fort Mifflin, and erected thereon a 
-cooſiderable bittery, This iſland is admirably ſituated 


for the erection of works to annoy ſhipping on their way 


up the Delaware. It lies near the middle of the river, 
bout 7 miles below Philadelphia. No veſſels of burden 
can come up but by the main ſhip channel, which 


17 


paſſes cloſe to Mud - Iſland, and is very narrow for more 
than u mile below. Oppoſite to fort Mifflia there is a 


heighe, called Ned- Bank. This overlooks not only the 
river, but the neighbouring country. On this eminence, 
areſpeftable battery was erected· Between theſe two for- 
treſſes, which are half a mile diſtant from each other, 
the American naval armament for the defence of the ri- 


ver Delaware, made their harbour of retreat. Two ranges 


of ehe vaux de friſe were alſo ſunk into the channel. Theſe 
conſiſted of large pieces of timber, ſtrongly framed together, 
in the manner uſual for making the foundation ot wharfs 


jectiug down the river were annexed to the upper parts 
of theſe chevaux de Friſe, and the whole was ſunk with 
ſtodes, ſo as to be about four feet under the water at low 


fail to effect the deftrattion of any veſſel which came upon 
them. Thirty of theſe machines were ſunk about 300 
yards Below fort Mifſlin, ſo as to ſtretch in a diagonal 


between tee piers lying cloſe to the fort, and that was 
ſecured by a ſtrong boom, and could not be approached 


in deep water. Several large points of bearded iron pro- 


nde. Their prodigious weight and ſtrength could not 


line aeroſe the channel. The only open paſſage left was 


but in a direct line to the battery. Another fortification - 


vas erected on a high bank on the Jerſey ſhore, called 
Billingeport. And oppoſite to this, another range of che- 


ſhoal channel on the one fide, There was alſo a tempo- 
rary battery of two heavy cannon, at the mouth of Man- 
tua exec, about half way from Red-Bank to Billingſport. 
The Britin were well apprized, that without the com- 
mand of the Delaware, their poſſeſſion of Philadelphia 
would be of no advantage. They therefore ſtrained every 
nerve, to open the pavigation of that river,---to this end 
lord Howe had early taken the moſt e ſfoctunl meaſures 
Vo. II. 6 C 4. for 


vaux de friſe was depobred, leaving only a narrow and 


= - * 
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1777. for conducting the fleet and tranſports round from the 
cCbeſapeak to the Delaware, and drew them up on the 
Pennſylvania ſhore, from Reedy-Ifland: to New-Caſtle. 
Early in October, a detachment from the Britiſh army 
croſſed the Delaware, with a view of dillodging the A- 
mericans from Billingſport. On their approach, tho place 
was evacuated · As the ſeaſon advanced, more vigorous 
meaſures for removing the obſtructions were concerted 
between the general and the admiral. Batteries were 
erected on the Pennſylvania ſhore to aſſiſt in diſlodging 
the Americans from Mud -Iſland-. At the ſame time 
Count Donop with 2000 men, having croſſed into New- 
Jerſey, oppoſite to Philadelphia, marched down on the 
. eaſtern fide of the Delaware, to attack the redoubt at 
Red-Bank. This was defended by about 300 men under 
the command of colonel Greene The attack immedi- 
ately commenced by a ſmart cannonade, under cover ot 
which the Count advanced to the redoubt. This place 
was intended for a much larger garriſon than was then in 
it. It had therefore become neceſſary to run a line in the 
middle thereof, and one part of it was evacuated. That 
part was eaſily carried by the aſſailante, on which they 
indulged in loud buzzas for their ſuppoſed victory. The 
garriſon kept up a ſevere well directed ire on the aflail- 
1 ants by which they were compelled toꝰ retire. They wat 
fered not only in the aſſault, but in che approach to, and 
retreat from the fort. Their whole loſs in killed and 
wounded was about 400. Count Donop was mortally 
wounded and. taken priſoner. Congreſs reſolved, to pre- 
ſent colonel Greene with a ſword for his good conduct 
on this occaſion. An attack made about the ſame time 
on fort Mifflin by men of war and frigates, was not more 
ſucceſsful than the aſſault on Red-Bank. - The Avguſta 
man of war of 64 guns, and the Merlin, two of the veſ- 
ſels which were engaged in it, 'got.agraund. The former 
was fired and ble up. The latter was evacuated. 
Though the firſt attempts of the Britiſh, for opening 
the navigation of the Delaware, were unſucceſsful, they 
carried their point in another way that was unexpected. 


| Tho chevaux de friſe, _ been ſuak ſome 2 
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able time, teh dwrriiſt oF the water was” diverted by this 177 
great bull Tito hee channels. In conſequence "thereof WS 


the paſſage between the iſlands and the Pennſylvania ſhore | 
wis ſo deepetied" as to admit veſſels of ſome 'confiderable ' 
dravghr of water. Through this paſſage, the Vigilant,” 

a large ſhip, eut down fo as to draw but little water, 
. with 24 pounders, made her way to a poſition 
from Which the might enfilade the works on Mud-Ifland.” 
This gave the Britith ſuch an advantage, that the poſt vas 
0 longer tenable. Colonel Smith, who had with great 
pulanery defended the fort from the latter end of Sep- 
temder, to the ith of November, being wounded, was 
removed to bor; rogues Within five days after his removal, 
major Thayer, who as a volunteer had nobly offered to 
take charge” of "this dkhjferous Pot, was obliged" to er- 
conte tt. 

This event did bot take place till the works were "Wt 
tirely beat do /- every piece of cannon diſmounted, and 
otic of the Britiſh ſhips ſo near that ſhe threw granadoes | 
into the fort, and killed the men uncovered in the plat- 
form. The troops who had ſo bravely defended fort 
Mifin; made a ſafe retreat ta Red-Bank. Congreſs voted 
ſwords to be given to lieutenant colonel'Smith and com- 
modore Hazlewood, for their gallant defence of the De- 
laware. Within three days after Mud-Ifland was evacu- 
ned, the garriſon was alfo withdrawn from Red-Bank, 
on the approach of lord Cornwallis, at the head of a large 
foree prepared to affault it. Some of 'the American gal- 
lies and armed veſſeſs eſcaped by keeping cloſe in with 
the Jerſey ſhore, to places of ſecurity above Philadelphia, 
but 17 of them were abandoned by their crews, and fired. 
Thus the Britiſh' gained a free communication between 
their army and ſhipping. This event was to them very 
defirable. They had been ' previouſly obliged to draw 
their proviſions from Cheſter, a diſtance of ſixteen miles, 
at ſome” riſque; and à certain great expence. The long 
protracted defence of the Delaware, deranged the plans. 
of the Britiſh; for the remainder of the campaign, od 
can nnen ſa ved the adjacent country. 


Above this ume de char of Congreſs became yacant 
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by the departure of Mr. Hancock, after he had diſcharged. 
the duties of that office to great acceptance, two years and 
ſive months. Henry Laurens, of South-Carolina, was 
unanimouſly elected his ſucceflor., He had been in Eng- 

laud for ſome years, antecedent to the hoſtile determi. 
nations of parliament againſt the cglovies, but finding. 
the diſpute growing ſerious, he conceived that honour 


and duty called him to take part with his native country. 
-He had been warmly ſolicited to ſtay, in England, and of- 


fers were made him not only to ſecure, but to double his 
American eſtate, in caſe of his continuing to reſide chere, 


but theſe were refuſed. To a particular friend in Loa- 


don, diſſuading him from coming out to America, he re- 
plied on the yth of Nay, 1774, when at Falmouth, on 
the point of embarking. I ſhall, never; forget your 


friendly attention to my intereſt, but I dare not return. 


%% Tour miniſters are deaf to information, and ſeem bent 
56 on provoking unneceſſary conteſt. I thiok I have ated 
T7 the part of a faithful ſubject, I now go reſolved ſtill to 
t labour for peace ; at the ſame time rm is the 
1 laſt event to ſtand or fall with my country.“ 
Immediately on his arrival in Charleſton, he was elected 
a member, and ſoon after the prefideut of the provincial 
congreſs, —- the preſident of the council of ſafety---the 
vice-preſident of tbe ſtate, and a member of congreſs. 
__ While Sir William Howe was ſuccee ding in every en- 


terprize in Pennſylvagia intelligence arrived, as ſhall be 


related in the next chapter, that general Burgoyne and 
his whole ary had ſurrendered eee war 40 * 
Americans | 
General Wathiogron Loon after received, 2 e 
ble reinforcement from the northeru army, which had 
accompliſhed this great events With this increaſed force 


he took a poſitioy at and near Whitemarſh, The royal 


army having fucceeded in removing the obſtructions in 
the river Delaware, were ready for. new enterprigzes. 


Sir William Howes mazghed out of Philadelphia with 


almoſt his whole force, expecting ta bring on ® general 
engagewent, The next morning he appeared on Cheſ- 
ak in front ol, and Wannen dine pa 
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che tight wing of the Americans. On the day follow- , 1777. 
ing the Britiſh changed their ground, and moved 19 the Wu 
right, Two days: after they moved ſtill farther ta the 


right, and made every appearance of an intentiqq to attack 


the American encampment. Some ſkirmiſhes took place, 
aud a general action was hourly expected: but inſtead. 


thereof on the morning of the next day, after various 


marches and countermarches, the Britiſh. filed off from Dec. 9 


their right,. by two ar three mee in full march 
for Philadelphia. 

The poſition of general Waſhington 3 in a e — 
of yiew was admirable. He was ſo ſenſible pf the advan: 
tages of it, chat ihe manceuvres-of. Six William Howe 
for ſome days, could not allure him from it. In conſe- 
quence of the reinforcement lately received, he had not 
in any preceding period of the campaign been in an equal 
cgoadhion for a; general engagement. Though be ar- 
dently wiſhed to be attacked, yet he. would not relinquith, 
a poũition, from which he hoped for reparation for the 
adyerſſties of the campaign. He could not believe that 


' general Howe with a victorious. army, and that lately re- 


inforced with, four thouſapd men from New-York, ſhould. 
come out of. Philadelphia only to return thither 
again. He therefore preſumed that to avoid the diſgrace. 
of ſuch a movement, the Britiſh commander. would, from 
a ſenſe; of military honour, be compelled to attack him, 
though under great diſadvantages. When be found him 
cautious of | epgaging and inclining to his left, a daring 
delign,was formed which would have been executed, had 
the Britiſh either continued in their poſition, or moved, 
a little farther go the left of the American army, This 
way to have attempred in the night to ſurpriſe Philadel- 
phia. The neceſſary preparations for this purpoſe were 
made, but the retreat of the Britiſh prevented its execu- 
non. Soon after theſe events general Swallwood with 3 
conſiderable force; was poſted at Wilmington on the banks 


of the Delaware, and general Waſhington, wich the main 


army votired to winter quarters at Valley Forge, 16 
miles diſtant from Philadelphia. This pofition was pre- 
en 0 Kaden di mare WW as being 

: "It (enined 
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r give is -mot extenſive ſecurlty to the ebun- 
try adjacent tö Philadelphia. The American army” 
0111 _ right Rave been trucked, by the blood of their feet, in © 
| marching without bes or Rocking? dver the Yard frozen 
ground, between Whiretharſh and Valley Forge. Some 
hundreds of them were without blankers/* Under theſe” 
eirtumſtances they had to ſit down ima Wood; in the 
2 latter end of December, and to build hurts for their ae 
cbmmodation. This mode of procuring” winter quarters, 
a if not entirely novel, has been rarely if 'everprattifed id 
modern var. The cheerfulneſs with which the general 
1 and his army ſubmitted to ſpend à fevere winter, in ſuck 
circumſtances,” rather than leave the country expoſed; by 
| retiring farther, demonſtrated as well their patriotiſm as 
their fixed reſolutiom to ſuffer every meonventence, in pre- 
feregce to ſubmifſis6," Thus ended the campaign of 1777. 
Though Sir William Howe's army had been crowued 
with the moſt brilliant facceſs, having gained” two confi-- 
| derable victories, and been equally triumphant i in many 
| ſmaller” actions yet the whole amount of this tide” of 
| good fortude was nd more than a good winter lodging 
| "= for his troops it Phitadalphin, Wh the men under bis 
1 command poſſeſſed no more of the udjicent country than 
1 what they imniedinely commanded! with their arms. The 
| 
| 


. Congreſs, it is true, was compelled to leave the firſt ſeat 
of their deliberations; and the greateſt city in the United 

| States changed a number of irs Whig iababitants for a 
| Ws numerous royaF army i but ie is ag trut that the minds of 
the Americans were, if poſſible, more hoſtiſe to the claims 
1 of Great-Britain than ever, and their army had gained as 
5 much by noms eee ere — ry for its 
1 : diminution ee ee eee eee 
6 | "The events of this! campaign. were adverts to the fan- 
guine hopes which had been entertained of à ſpeedy con- 
os of the revoſted colonies. Repeated” proofs had 
been given, that, though general Waſhington was very 

| forward to engage when be thought it to his advantage, 
| yet it was icpoflible for the royal commander to bring 
| him to action againſt kis conſent . By this mode of con- 
ed che — new formed ſtates, two cam- 
3 , paigns 
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paigus bed been: waſted away, and the, work which was 
originally allotted fur one, was ſtill uafiniſhed. nein 
An account of ſome. miſcellaneous. tranſactions will 
cloſe this chapter. Lieutenant colonel, Barton, of a militia 
regiment of the Mate of Rhode - Iſland, accompanied 
about forty; volunteers, paſſed by night from Warwick 
to Rhode - Iſland, and ſurpriſed general Preſcot in his 
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1777. 
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July 9. 


quarters, aad brought him and one of his aids ſafe off 


190 che tomtivent; 1, Though they bad a paſſage of ien 
miles by waters they cluded the ſhips of var and guard 
boats, which lay all round the iſland. The enterprise 
vas conducted with ſo much ſileoce and addreſs, that 
there was no alarm among the Britiſh tilt the colonel and 
his party had nearly reached the continent with their 
prize. Cougreſs ſoon after reſolved, that an elegant 
ſword ſhould he preſented to licutenant colonel Barton, as 
a teſtimonial of their ſenſe of his gallant behaviour. 

It has already been mentioned, that Congreſs in the lat- 
ter end of November 1775, authoriſed the capture of 
veſſels, laden with ſtores or reinforcements for their ene- 
mies,. On the 23d of March 1776, they, extended. this 
permiſſion , ſo far as to authoriſe their inhabitants to fit 
out armed yelle}s to ciuiſe on the enemies of the united 
colonirs,,. The Americans benceforth devoted themſelves 
to privateerjng,. and were very ſucceſsful. lu the courſe 
of the year they made many valuable captures, particularly 
of homeward bound Weſt-India men. The particulars 
cannot be enumerated, but good judges have calculated, 
that within nine months after Congreſs authoriſed priva- 
teering, the Britiſh, loſs in captures, excluſive of tranſ- 
ports and government ſtore ſhips, exceeded A million ſter- 
ling. They found no difficulty in ſelling their prizes- 
The ports of France were open to them, both in Europe 
and in the Weſt⸗Indies. In the latter they were ſold 
without any diſguiſe, but ;i in the former a greater regard 
was paid to appearances. Open ſales were not permitted 
in the. barbours of France at particular, times, but even 
then they were made at the entrance or offing.. / 

In the French Weſt-India iſlands the inhabitants not 
only FOES prizes, _ in by American cruiſers, 

but 
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dur STINET ERASER and com- 
miſſions, 46d made ' captures of Britiſh veſſels, William 
\ Bingham, of Philadelphia, was ſtationed as the agent of 
Congreſs; at Martinjeo, and he took au early and aQire 
part in arming privateers in St. Pierre; to annoy and cruiſe 


Again Briciſly property. The favourable diſpoſition of 


the inhabitants furniſhed him with an opportunity, which 


be ſucceſt fully Improved, not only to diſtreſs the Britifh 


commeree, but to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord between the 


French and Engliſh. The American privateers alſo found 


rountenance in ſome of the ports of Spain, but not ſo rea- 
dily nor ſo univerſally as in thoſe of France. The Britiſh 
took many of the American veſſels, but they were often 
of inferior value. Such of them as were laden with pro- 
viſions, proved a ſeaſonable relief to their Weſt-India i. 


uy lands, which otherwiſe would have ſuffered from the want 


of thoſe ſupplies, which before the war had been uſually 


Procured from the neighbouring continent. 
- The American privateers in the year 1777. increaſed 


in numbers and boldneſs. They ioſulted the coaſts of 


Great-Britain' and Ireland, in a manner that had never 


before been attempted. Such was their ſpirit of adven- 
ture, that it became neceſſary to appoint 4 convoy for 
the protection of the linen ſhips from Dublin and Newry. 
"The general Mifflin privateer, after making tepeated cap- 


- tures, arrived at Breft, and faluted the French admiral. 


This was returned in form as to the veſſel of an independ- 
-ent' power. Lord Stormont, the Britiſh ambaſſadvr, at 
che court of Verſailles, irritated at the countenance given 
to the Americans, threatened to return immediately to 
London, unleſs ſatisfaction was given, and different mea- 


fures were adopted by France. An order vas iſſued in 


Topfequenee of his application, requiring afl American 
veſſels to leave' the ports of His Moft Chriſtian Majeſty, 


dut thovgh the order vas pofitive, ſo many evaſtons were 


practiſed, and the execution of it was ſo relaxed, that it 
produced no Femme 5 n beneficial 
intercourſe, | 
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. Northern campaign * 1777. ag 


0 effe a free/communication berween New-York 

and Canada, and to maintain the navigation of th 
intermediate lakes, was a principal object with che Britiſh, 
for the campaign of 4777. The Americans preſuming 
on this, had been early attentive to their ſecurity, in that 
quarter. They had reſolved to conſtruct a fort on Mount 
ladependence, which is an eminence adjoining the ſtrait 
on which Ticonderoga ſtands, and nearly oppoſite to that 
fortreſs. | They had alſo reſolved to obſtruct the navi- 
gation of the ſtrait by cafſoons, to be ſunk in the water, and 
joined fo as to ſerve at the ſame time for a bridge between 
the fartifications on the eaſt and weſt fide of it and that 
to prevent the Britiſh from drawing their ſmall craft over 
land into lake George, the paſſage of that lake ſhould be 
obltruQted,---that Fort Schuyler, the ſame which had 
formerly been called Fort Stanwix, ſhould be ſtrengthened, 
and other; fortifications erected near the Mohawk river. 
Requiſitions were made by the commanding officer in the 
department for 13,600. men, as neceffary for the ſecurity 
of this diſtrict. The adjacent ſtates were urged to fill up 


their recryits, and i in all reſpects to be i in 2 for an 


active campaign. | 

The Britiſh miniſtry were very ſanguioe i in their hopes, 
from the conſequences of forming a line of communica- 
tion between New: York and Canada. They conſidered 
the New-England people to be the ſoul of the confederacy, 
and promiſed themſelves much by ſevering them from all 
free communication with che neighbouring ſtates. Th 
hoped, when this was accompliſhed, to be able to OD 
them ſo effectually with fleets and armies, and Indian al- 
lies, as to compel their ſubmiſſion. Animated with theſe 
expectations they left, nothing undone, which bid fair for ; 
enſuring he ſucceſs of the plans they had formed for 
this purpoſe. 

The. regular troops, Britiſh and German, allotted to 
this ſervice, were upwards of 7990. As artillery is con- 
ſidered to be particularly uſeful in an American war, 

Vor. TL Ex D where 
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woods and faſtneſſes, chis part of the ſervice was parti. 


| cularly attended to. The braſs train that was ſent out, 


was perhaps the fineſt, and the moſt exceflently ſupplied, 


| both as to officers and men, that had ever been allotted to 


ſecond the operations of an equal force. In addition to 
the regulars, it was ſuppoſed that the Canadians and the 
loyaliſts, in the neighbouring ſtares, would add large re- 


| Inforcements, Well calculated for the peculiar nature of 


the ſervice. Arms and accoutrements were accordingly 
provided to ſupply them. Several nations of ſavages had 
alſo been induced to take up the hatchet, as allies to his 
Britannic majeſty. Not only the humanfty, but the po- 


hey of employing them, was queſtioned in Great- Britain. 
The oppoſers of it contended that Indians were caprici- 


ous, inconſtant and intrafable, their rapacity infatiate, 
and their actions cruel and barbarous. At the ſame time 
their ſervices were repreſented to be uncertain, and that 
no dependence could be placed on their moſt folemn en- 
gagements. On the other hand, the zeal of Britiſh mi- 
niſters for reducing the revolted coloflies, was ſo violent 
us to make them, in their exceſſive wrath, forget that their 
adverſaries were men. They contended, that in their 
circumſtances every appearance of lenity, by inciting to 
diſobedience, and thereby increaſing the objects of puniſh- 


ment, was eventual cruelty. In their opinion partial ſe- 


verity was general mercy, and the only method of ſpeed- 
1 cruſhing the rebellion, was to inivelope its abettors 
in fuch complicated diftreſs, as by rendering their ſituation 
intolerable, would make them willing to accept the prof- 
fered bleſſings of peace and ſecurity. The ſentiments of 
thoſe who were for employing Indians agalnſt the Ame- 
ricans, prevailed. ' Preſents were liberally diſtributed 
atiiong them. Induced by theſe, and alſo b by their innate 
thirſt for war and plunder, they poured forth their war- 
riors in ſuch abundayice, that their numbers threatened 
to be an incumberance. 

The vaſt force deſtined for this ſervice was put under 


the command of lieutenant general Burgoyne, an officer 


whoſe abilities were well known, and whoſe ſpirit of enter- 
prize 


* 
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prize and thirſt for military fame could not be exceeded. 


German troops, together with the Briciſh' generals Frazer, 
Powell and Hamilton, all officers of diſtinguiſhed merit. 
The Britiſh had alſo undiſputed poſſeſlion of the navi- 
gation of Lake Champlain. Their, marine force thereon, 
with which in the preceding campaign they had deſtroyed 
the American ſhipping an the lakes, was not only entire, 
but unoppoſed, 

A conſiderable force was left in Canada for its internal 
ſecurity, and Sir Guy Carlcton's military command was 
reſtricted to the limits of that province. Though the 
Britiſh miniſtry attributed the preſcrvation of Canada to 
his abilities in 1775 and 1776, yet by their arrangements 
for the year 1777, he was only called upon to act a ſe- 


condary part, in ſubſerviency to the grand expedition come 


mitted to general Burgoyne. His behaviour on this oc- 


caſion, was conformable to the greatneſs of his mind, 


Inſtead of thwarting or retarding a ſervice which was 
virtually taken out of his hands, he applied himſelf to 
ſupport and forward it in all its parts, with the ſame di- 
ligence as if the arrangement had been entirely his owa, 
and committed to himſelf for execution. 


The plan of the Britiſh for their projected irruptioo 


into the northweſtern frontier of New-York, conſiſted of 


two parts. General Burgoyne with the main body, was 


to advance by the way of Lake Champlain, with poſitive 
orders, as has been ſaid, to force his way to Albany, or at 
leaſt ſo far as to effect a junction with the royal army 
from New-York. A detachment was to aſcend the river 
St, Lawrence, as far as Lake Ontario, and from that quar- 
ter to penetrate towards Albany, by the way of the Mo- 
hawk river. This was put under the command of lieu- 
tenant colonel St. Leger, and conſiſted of about 200 Bri- 
th troops, a regiment of New-York loyaliſts raiſed and 
commanded by Sir John Johnſon, and a large body of ſa- 
vages- Lieutenant general Burgoyne arrived ig Quebec 
on 


He was ſupported by major general Philips of the artil E= 
lery, who had eſtabliſhed a ſolid reputation by his good ws 
conduct during the late war in Germany, and by major 
general Reideſel, and brigadier general Speecht of the 
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I 777. on che 6th of May, and exerted all diligence to proſeruts 

in due time the objects of the expedition, He proceeded 
June 20. up Lake Champlain and landed near Crown-Point. At 
* 21. this place he met theIndians---gave them a war feaſt, and 


made a fpeech to them. This was well calculated to excite 
them to take part with the royal army, but at the ſame 
time to repreſs their barbariry. He pointedly forbad them 
to ſhed blood when not oppoſed in arms, and commanded 
that aged men, women, children, and prifoners, ſhould 
be held facred from the knife and the hatchet, even in 
the heat of actual conflict. A reward was promiſed for 
priſoners, and a ſevere enquiry threatened for ſcalps, 
though permiſſion was granted to take them from thoſe 
who were previouſly killed in fair oppoſition. Theſe re- 
ſtrictions were not ſufficient, as will appear in the ſequel, 
to reſtrain their barbarities. The Indians having decidedly 
taken. part with the Britiſh army, general Burgoyne iſſued 
a proclamation, calculated to ſpread terror among the in- 
habitants. The numbers of his Indian affociates were 
magnified, and their eagerneſs to be let looſe to their prey 
deſcribed in high ſounding words. The force of the 
Britiſh armies and fleets prepared tocruſhevery part of the 
re volted colonies; was alſo diſplayed in pompous language. 
Encouragement and employment were promiſed to thoſe 
who ſhould aſſiſt in the re · eſtabliſhment of legal govern- 
ment, and ſecurity held out to the peaceable and induſ- 
trious, who continued in their habitations. All the ca- 
Tamities of war arrayed in their moſt terrific forms, were 
denounced againſt thoſe who ſhould perſevere in a mili- 
ary oppoſition to the royal forces. | 
June 30. General Burgoyne advanced with bis army in a few 
days to Crown-Poiat. At this place he iſſued orders of 
which the following words are a part: The army em- 
barks to-morrow to approach the enemy. The ſervices 
required on this expedition are critical and confpicuous. 
During our progrefs occaſions may occur, in which, nor 
difficulty, nor labour, nor life, are to be regarded. This 
army muſt not retreat.“ From Crown- Foint the royal 
army proceeded to inveſt Ticonderoga. On their ap- 
nen to it, they advanced with equal caution and order 


or 
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on both fides of the lake, while their naval force kept in 1777.1 
its center. Within à few days they had furrounded three 


tourths of the American works at Ticonderoga and 
Mount Independence, and had alſo advanced a work on 


Sugar Hill which commands both, fo far towards com- 


pletion, that in 24 hours it would have been ready ro 
open. To theſe circumſtances general St. Clair the com- 
manding officer, reſolved to evacuate the poſt at all events; 
but conceiving it prudent to take the ſentiments of the 
general officers, he called a council of war on the occaſion. 
It was repreſented to this council, that their whole num- 
bers were not ſufficient to man one half of the works, 
and that as the whole muſt be on conſtant duty, it would 
be impoſſible for them to ſuſtain the neceflary fatigue for 
avy length of time, and that as the place would be com- 
pletely inveſted on all fides within a day, nothing but an 
immediate evacuation of the poſts could fave their troops. 
The fituation of general St. Clair was eminently embar- 
raffing. Such was the confidence of the ſtates in the fan- 
tied ſtrength of this poſt, and of the ſuppoſed ſuperiority 
of force for irs defence, that to retreat without rifquing 
an action could not fail of drawing on him the execration 
of the multitude. To ſtand till, and by ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be ſurrounded to riſque his whole army for a ſingle 
poſt, was contrary to the true intereſt of the ſtates. In 
this trying fituation, with the unanimous approbation of 


' a council of his general officers, he adopted the heroic 


reſolution of nen perſonal reputation to ſave lis 
army: 

The aſſumption of confident appearances by tke W 
ſon, had induced their adverſaries to proceed with great 
caution. While from this cauſe they were awed into re- 
ſpe, the evacuation was completed with fo much fecrecy 
and expedition, that à conſiderable part of the public 
ſtores was faved; and the whole would have been em- 
barked, had nor a violent gale of wind which ſprung vp 
in the night, een the boaty from em ah their fta- 
tion. 

The works abandoned by the Annes were as fol- 
low: The old French lines conſtructed in the late war 

between 
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Www neral Burgoyne' $ encampment had been repaired the year 


July 6, 


before, and were in good order. About the center was 
a battery of fix guns. Theſe occupied about two thirds 
of the high ground from the ſtrait to the old fort. The 
remaining third was open, but ſome fleches were thrown 
up for irs ſecurity. | The old fort was in ruins, but ſome 
guns were mounted on a ravelin thereof, that looked 
towards the lake. There was alſo a battery of four guns 
in the French lines, which had the ſame aſpect. On the 
point above the bridge was a battery of four guns, and on 
Mount Independence another of ſix or eight. The fort 
on that ſide was nearly a mile from the battery, and was 
formed of piquets. The defence of it might have em- 
ployed four hundred men, but it could not bave refiſted 
a ſix pounder, There were no barracks within it, nora 
drop of water, but at a conſiderable diſtance. From the 


battery at the point, a line of entrenchment ran round 
the mount, upwards of a mile and a half in length. There 


had been a ſtrong abbatis in front of this line the year 
before, but it had been conſumed by fire, as was alſo that 
in front of the French lines. Towards the eaſt of the 
mount was a block-houſe. Another was on the Ticon- 
deroga fide. New works were begun on the mount, but 
there was neither time nor ſtrength of hauds to complete 
them. A great deal of timber had been, felled between 
the eaſt creek and the foot of the mount, to retard the 
approaches of the Britiſh, All the redoubts on the low 
ground were abandoned, for want of men to occupy them. 
Theſe works, together with 93 pieces of ordnance, and a 
large collection of proviſions, fell into the hands of the 
Britiſh, | 

This evacuation, of Ticonderogs. was the ſubject of 2 
ſevere ſcrutiny. Congreſs recalled their general officers 
in the northern department, and ordered an enquiry into 
their, conduct. They alſo nominated, two gentlemen of 
eminence in the law to aſſt, the. judge advocate in proſe - 
cuting that enquiry, and appointed a committee of their 
own body to collect evidence in ſupport of the charges, 
which were on this occaſion brought againſt them. Ge- 
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neral St. Clair, from tlie heceffity of the caſe, ſubmitted 1777. 
to this innovation in the mode of conducting court 
martial, but in behalf of the army proteſted againſt its 
being drawn into precedent. Charges of no leſs magti- 
tude than cowardice, incapacity and treachery, were brought 
forward in court againſt him, and believed by many. The 
public mind, ſore with the lofs of Titonderoga, and ap- 
rehenſive of general diſtreſs, ſought to eaſe itſelf by 
krowtllf blame on the general. When the ſituation of . 
the army permitted an enquiry into his conduct, he was 
honourably acquitted. In the courſe of his trial it was 
made to appear, that though 13,600 men had been early 
called for as neceſſary to defend the northern poſts, yet 
on the approach of general Burgoyne, the whole force 
collected to oppoſe him was only 2546 continentals, and 
goo militia badly equipped, and worſe armed. From 
the inſufficiency of their numbers, they could not pofleſs 
themſelves of Sugar-hill, nor of Mount-Hope, though rhe 
former commanded the works both 6f Ticonderoga and 
Mount Independence, and the latter was of great impor- 
tance for ſecuring the communication with Lake George 
and had been fortified the year before with that view, 
To the queſtion which had been repeatedly aſked, * why 
was the evacuation; If really neceſſary, delayed, till the 
Americans were ſo nearly furrounded, as to occaſion the 
loſs of ſuch valuable ſtores ? It was anſwered, that ** from 
rarious circumſtances it was impoſſible for general St. Clair 
to get early information of the numbers oppoſed'to him. 
They made no debarkation rill they came to Gilliland's 
creek, which is about 40 miles to the northward of Ti- 
conderoga, and from this they ſpeedily reimbarked. The 
ſavages which they kept in front, deterred ſmall recon- 
noitring parties from approaching ſo near as to make any 
diſcoveries of their numbers. Large parties from the na- 
ture of the ground, could not have been ſupported with- 
out riſquiag a general action, and that from the com- 
bined operation of theſe circumſtances, the numbers of Þ 
the approaching royal army were eſfectually concealed Þ 
al 
0 


from the garriſon, till the van of their force appeared in 
full view before it.” The retreating army embarked as 
EE 6g | much 
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vc int that dngames and Bowes, ac adins hah any pro- 


WY> {pet of ſaving on board batteaux, and diſpatched: them 


July 7. 


under convoy of fire armed gallies to Skeneſborough. 


Their main body took its route towards the ſame place by 


way of Caſtleton... The-Britiſh wert no ſooner apprized 
ot the retreat of the Americans than they. purſued them. 
General Frazer, at the head of the light troops, advanced 
on their main body. Major general Reideſel was alſo 
ordered with the greater part of the Brunſwic troops, to 
march in the ſame direction. General Burgoyne in per- 
ſon conducted the purſuit by water. The obſtructions 
to the navigation, not having been completed, were ſoon 


cut through. The two frigates the Royal George and 
the Iaflexible, together with the gun boats, having ef- 


fected their paſſage, purſued with ſo much rapidity, chat 
in the courſe of a day the gun boats came up with and at- 


tacked the American gallies near Skeneſborough falls. 


Oa the approach of the frigates all oppoſition ceaſed, 
Two of the gallies were taken and three blown up. The 
Americans fer fire to their works, mills and batteaux. 
They were now left j in the woods, deſtitute. of proviſions. 
In this forlorn ſituation they made their eſcape up Wood - 
creek to fort Anne. Brigadier Frazer purſued the re- 
treating Americans —-came up with, ; and attacked their 
rear guard, at ! Hubbordton. In the courſe of the engage- 
ment he was joined, by the German troops, commanded 
by; general Reideſel. The Americans commanded by co- 


| lonel Warner, made a gallant reſiſtance, bur after ſuſtain- 


ing conſiderable loſs, were obliged to give way. Lieut. 


colonel Hall, with the ninth Britiſh regiment, was detached 


from Skeneſborough by general Burgoyne, to take poſt 


near fort Anne. An engagement enſued between this re- 
giment and a few Americans, but the latter, after a con- 
flict of two hours, fired the fort, and retreated to fort 
Edward. The deſtruction of the gallies and batteaux of 
the Americans at Skeneſborough, and the defeat of their 


rear, obliged general St. Clair, in order to avoid being 


between two fires, to change the route of his main body, 
and to turn off from Caſtleton to the left. After a fa- 


tiguiog and diſtreffing march of ſeven days, he joined 


- general 


incluſi va af the miliria, not exceeding in the whole 4400 


AN unt CAN AMYOLUEION, 
at fort Edward. Their combined forces, 


men, were not long after on the approach of general Bur- 
gayne, compelled to retire farther into the country, bor- 
dering au Albany. Such was. the rapid torrent of ſucceſs; 
which inthis peridd of the campaign ſwept away all oppo- 
ſition from before the royal army. The officers, and men 
were higlilyclated- with their good fortune. Phey con- 
kdered/their- toils to be nearly at an end; Albany to be 
within their graſp, and the conqueſt of the adjacent pro- 

vinces: reduced: to a certainty. In Great-Britain l 


gente of the progreſs. of Burgoyne diffuſed a general joy. 


As ta the Americans, the loſs of reputation which they 
ſuſtained in the opinion of their European admirers, was 

than their loſs of-poſts, artillery and troops. They 
were ſtigmatiſed as wanting the reſolution and abilities 


7g 


of men in the defence of their deareſt rights. Their un- 


qualified ſubjugation; or unconditional ſubmiſſion was 
conſidered! as being near at hand. Aon opinion was dif- 
fuſed; that the war in effect was over; or that the far- 
ther reGſtance of the coloniſts would ſerve only to make 
the terms. of their ſubmiſſion more humiliating. The ter- 
ror: which the loſs of Ticonderoga ſpread. throughout the 
New-Ebgland ſtates was great, but nevertheleſs no diſ- 
pofitionto purchaſe ſafety by ſubmiſſion appeared in any 
quarter. They did not fink under the apprehenfions of 
danger, but ated with vigour and firmneſs. The royal 
army, after theſe ſucceſſes, continued: for ſome days in 
Skeneſborough, waiting for their tefirs, baggage, and pro- 
viſton. In the mean time general Burgoyoe put forth a 
procla mation, in which he called on the inhabitants of 
the adjacent towns to ſend 4 deputation of ten or more 
perſons from their reſpective townſhips, to meet colonel 


Skene at Caſtleton, on tlie 15th of July, The troops were 
at the ſame time buſily employed in opening a road, and 


clearing a creek, to favour their advance, and to open 2 
paſſage far the conveyance: of cheir ores, . A party of 
the royal army which had been left behind at Ticonde- 


roga, was equally induftrious in carrying gun hats, pro- 
_ refſels, and batteaus over land, into lake George. 
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An immenfity of labour in every quarter vas neceſſary, 
but animated as they were with paſt ſucceſſes and futupe 
hopes, they diſregarded coil and danger. 
From Skeneſborough general Burgoyne directed bis 
courſe acroſs the country to Fort Edward, on Hudſon's. 
River. Though the diſtance in à right line from one to 
the other is but a few miles, yet ſuch is the impracticable 
nature of the country, and ſuch were the artificial diffi- 
cultics 'thrown in his way, that nearly as many days were 
conſumed as the diſtance paſſed over in a direct line would 
have meaſured in miles. The Americans under the di- 
rection of general Schuyler, had cut large trees on both 
ſides of the round, fo as to fall acroſs with their branches 
interwoven. © The face of the country was likewiſe ſo 
broken with creeks and marſhes, that they had no leſs 
than forty bridges to eonſtruct, one of which was a log- 
work over a moraſs, two miles in extent. This difficult 
march might have been avoided, had general Burgoyne 
fallen back from Skeneſborough to Ticonderoga, and 
thence proceeded by lake George, but he declined this 
route, from an apprehenfion that a retrograde motion on 
his part would abate the panic of the enemy. He had 
alſo a ſuſpicion that ſome delay might be occaſioned by 
the American garriſon at Fort George, as in caſe of his 
taking that route, they might ſafely continue to reſiſt to 
the laſt extremity, -having open in their rear a place of 


tetreat. On the other hand it was preſumed, that as ſoon 


as they knew that the royal army was marching in a di- 
rection Which was likely to cut off their retreat, they 
would conſult their ſafety by a ſeaſonable evacuation. In 
addition to theſe reaſons he had the ad vice and perſuaſion 


of colonel Skene. That gentleman had been recommended 


to him as à perſon proper to be conſulted. His land was 
fo firuated, that the opening of a road between Fort Ed- 
ward and Skeneſborough would greatly enhance its value. 
This circumſtance might have made him more urgent in 


'his recommendations of that route, eſpecially as irs being 
the ſhorteſt, it bid fair for uniting the royal intereſt with 


private convenience,” The opinion formed by general 


Luger of the effect of 22 direct movement from Skeueſ- 
borough 
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borough to Fort Edward on the American garrifon, was 1777 


verified by the event j for being apprebenſive of having — 


their retreat ent off, they abandoned their fort and burnt 
their veſſelo. The navigation of Lake George being 
thereby left free, proviſions and ammunition were brought 
forward from Fort George to the firſt navigable: parts of 
Hudſon's - River. This is a diſtance of 15 miles, and the 
roads of diſſicult paſſage. The intricate combination of 
land and water carriage, together with the inſufficient 
meam of tranſportation, and exceſſive rains, cauſed ſuch 
delays, that at the end of fifteen days there were not more 
than four days proviſion brought forward, nor above ten 
batteaux in the rider. The difficulties of this conveyance, 
as well as of the march through the wilderneſs from 
Skeneſborough to Fort Edward, were encountered and 
overtome by the royal army, with a ſpirit and alacrity 
vhich could not be exceeded. At length, after incredible 


fatigue and labour, general Burgoyne, and the army un- July 30. 


der his command reached Fort Edward, on Hudſon's-Ri- 
rer. Their exultation on accompliſhing, what for a long 
time had been the N ol their Rs TONY 
Nei n. 10 n 014 

While the, Briüſh were ann in Gele e by 
the combined. difficulties of nature and art, events took 
place; which proved the wiſdom and propriety of the re- 
treat from Ticonderoga. The army ſaved by that means, 
vas between the inhabitants and general Burgoyne. This 
abated; the panic of the people, and became à center of 
tende vous for them to repair to On the other hand, 
had they ſtood their ground at Ticonderoga, they muſt in 
the ordinary courſe of events, in a ſhort time, either have 
been cut to pieces, or ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 
of war. In either caſe, as general St. Clair repreſented 
in His 3 defence: Fear and diſmay would have 
ſcized on the inhabitants from the falſe opinion that had 
deen formed of the ſtrength of theſe poſts, wringiug grief 
and moping melancholy, would have filled the habitations 
of choſe 'whoſe deareſt connexions were in that army, and 
2 lawleſs hoſt of ruffians, ſet looſe from every ſocial prin- 
ciple, would have roamed at large through the defence- 


1757: leſs country, while bands of ſavages would have carried 
WINE havock, devaſtation and terror before them. Great part 
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of the ſtate of New-York muſt have ſubmitted to the con- 
queror, and in it he would have found the means to 
proſecute his ſucceſs. He would have been able effectually 
to have co- operated with general Howe, and would pro- 
bably ſoon have been in the ſame country with him»... 
that country where the illuſtrious Waſhington, with an 
inferior force made ſo glorious a ſtand, but who muſt have 
been obliged to retire, if hoth armies had come upon him 
at once or he might have been forced to a general and 
gecifive action in unfayqurable circumſtances, whereby the 
hopes, the now well founded hopes of America of li- 
berty, peace and ſafety might have been cut off farever.“ 
Such, it was apprehended, would have been the conſe- 
quences, if the American northern army had not retreated 
from their poſts, at Ticonderoga. From the adoption of 
chat meaſure very different events took place. In a few 
days after the evacuation, general Schuyler iſſued a pro- 
clamation, calling ta the minds of the inhabitants the late 
barbaritics and deſolations of the royal army in Jerſey--- 
warning them that they would be dealt with as traitors, 
if they joined the Britiſh, and requiring! them with their 
arms to, repair to the American ſtandard. Numerous 
parties were alſo employed in bringing off public ſtores, 
and in felling trees. and throwing obſtructions in the way 
of the advancing royal army. At fivit an univerſal panic 
intimidated. the iobabitants,: but they ſoon; recovered. The 
laws of ſelf-preſervation operated in their full force, and 
diffuſed a general activity through the adjacent ſtates. 
The formalities of convening, draughting and officering 
the militia, were in many inftances diſpenced wiih . Hun- 
dreds ſeized their ſirelocks, and marched on the general 
call, without waiting for the orders of their immediate 
commanders. The inhabitants had ud means of ſecurity, 
but to abandon their habitations, and take up arms. Every 
individual ſaw the neceſſity of becomiog a temporary ſol · 
dier. The terror exited by the Indiana, inſtead of diſpoſing 
the inhabitants to court Britiſh protection, had a contrary 
ef, The friends of the royal cauſe, as well as its ene · 
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ocher inſtances, the murder of Miſs M' Crea excited an 
naiyerſal horror. This young lady, in the innocence of 
uth, and the bloom of beauty the daughter of a ſteady 
aliſt, aud engaged to be martied to 2 Britiſh officer, 
was on the very day of her intended nuptials, maſſacred 
by the ſavage auxiliaries, attached to the Britiſh, 

Occafion was thereby given to inflame the populace, and 


to blackeq the royal cauſe. The cruelties of the Indians, 


and the cauſe in which they were engaged, were aſſoc iated 
together, and preſented in one view to the alarmed: in- 
habitants. Thoſe whoſe intereſt! it was to draw forth 
the militia in ſupport of American independence, ſtrong- 
y expreſſed their execrations of the army, which ſub- 
mitted tu accept of Indian aid, and they loudly condemned 
ihat government which could call ſych auxiliaries into 3 
civil comeſt, as were calculated not to ſubdue, but to ex- 
terminate a people hom they affected to reclaim as fubs 
jety- Their cruel mode of warfare, by putting to death 


ay well the ſmiliag infant aud the defencelets: female, a2 


the teſiſtiag armed man, excited an univ erſal ſpirit of re- 
ſiſtance· In conjunction with other ciraumitances; it im- 


prefſed on tlie minds of the inhabisauts a general con vic - 


tion that a vigorous determined oppoſition was the only 
akevaative for the preſervation of their property their 
children and their wives, Could they have induiged rhe 
hope of ſecurity and protection while they remained 
peaceably at their homes, they would have found many 
excuſey for declining tu aſſume the profeſſon af ſoldiers, 
but when they vontraſted the dangers of a manly reſſtance: 
with thoſe og h pafiive inaction, they choſe. the former 
e 70 Nn e eral Ae frebls an 
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which che royal army received from their-Indian' auxili- 


WYM arics, was infinitely overbalanced by the odium it brought 


on their cauſe, and by that determined ſpirit of oppoſition 
which the dread of their ſavage cruelties excited. While 
danger was remote, the preſſing calls of Congrels, and of 
the general officers, for the inhabitants to be in readineſs 
to oppoſe a diſtant foe were unavailing, or tardily ex- 
ecuted, but no ſooner had they recovered from the. firſt 
impreſſion of the general panic, chan they ;turacd out 
with unexampled alacrity. The owners of the ſoil came 
forward with that ardor, which the love of dear connec- 
tions and of property inſpires, An army was «ſpeedily 
poured forth from the woods and mountains. When 


they who had begun the retreat were nearly waſted a- 


way, the ſpirit of the country immediately ſupplied their 


place with a much veater and more formidable force. 
In addition to theſe incitements, it was early conjectured, 
that the royal army, by puſhing forward would be ſo en- 
tangled as not to be able to advance or retrat on cqual 


terms. Men of abilities and of cloquenes; influenced with 


this expectation, liarangued the inhabitants in their ſeve - 


ral towns ſet forth in high- colouring, the cruelties of 


Aug. 3. 


the ſavage auxiliaries af Great-Britaio, andthe fair pro- 
ſpects of capturing the whole force of their enemies, 
From the combined influence: of theſe cauſes; the Ame - 
rican army ſoon amounted to upwards of 13, oo men. 
While general Burgoyne was forcing his way down to- 
wards Albany, lieutenant colonel St, Leger was co-operat- 
iog/with him ia the Mohawk country. He had aſcended 
the river gt. Lawrence, croſſed Lake Ontario, and com- 
menced the ſiege of Fort Schuyler. On the approach of 
this detachmenit of the royal army, georral Harkimer 
collected about 800 of the whig militia of the parts ad- 
jacent, for the relief of the garriſon. 

St. Leger aware of the conſequences of being attacked 


in his trenches, .detacbed Sir John Johnſon, with ſome 
_ tories and Indians to Ne in ambuſh, and intercept the ad- 


vancing militia. The ſtratagem — effect. The general 


. and his militia were ſurpriſed, but ſeveral" of the Indians 


were e killed * fre. A ſcene of _ 
SNOW; nn on 
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fon followed.*Some of Harkimer's men run off, but others 1777. 
poſted themſelves behind logs, and continued to fight with WS 
bravery and ſucceſs. The loſs on the fide of the Ameri- | 
caus was 160 killed, beſides the wounded, Among the | 
former was their-gallant leader general Harkimer. Seves | 
ral of their killed and wounded were principal inhabitants | 
of that part of the country. Colonel St. Leger availed 
himſelf of the terror excited on this occafion, and ende | 
voured by ſtrong repreſentations of Indian barbarity-to | 
intimidate the garriſon into an immediate ſurrender. He 
ſent verbal, and written meſſages, demandipg the fur- 
render of the fort, and ſtating the impoſſibility of their | | 
obtaining relief, as their friends under general Harkimer 1 
were entirely eut off, and as general Burgoy ne had forced | 
his way through tbe country. and was daily receiving the - 
ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants,“ he repreſented © the pains 
he had taken to ſoften the Indians, and to obtain engage- 
ments from them, that in caſe of an immediate ſurrender | 
every man in the garriſon ſhould be ſpared,” and par- 

ticularly enlarged on the circumſtance, that the Indi- | 
ans were determined, in caſe of their meeting with far» 

ther oppoſition, to maſſacre not only the garriſon, ne | 
every man, woman or child in the Mohawk country.” | 
Cologel-Ganſevort,-who commanded in the fort, replied, | 


that being dy the United States entruſted with the 
charge of the garriſon, he was determined to defend it to 
the laſt extremity, againſt all enemies whatever, without i" 
my concern for the conſequeaces of doing his duty.” || 
It being reſolved maugre, the threats of Indian barba- i 
rities to defend the fort. Lieutenant colonel Willet un- i 
dertook, in conjunction with lieutenant Stockwell, to give 
information to their fellow citizens, of the ſtate of the ? 
garriſon; Theſe two adventurous. officers paſſed by night int 
| through the beſiegers works, and at the hazard of falling * 
| into the hands of ſavages, and ſuffering from them the in 
4 ſeverity of torture, made their way for fifty miles through | 
1 dangers and'difficulties, in order to procure relief for 
their beſieged aſſociates. Ia the mean time the Britiſh 
carried on their operations with ſuch induſtry, that in leſs 
than three ,weeks they had advanced within 150 yards of 
the fort. The 
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Tue brave garriſon; in its men 
gotteh General Arnold, with a brigate of continental 
troops, had been previouſiy detached by general Schuyler 
for their relief, and was then near at hand. Mr. Toſt 
Schuyler who had been taken vp by the Americans, on 
ſuſpicion of his being a ſpp, was promiſed kit life and his 
eſtate; on conſideration that he ſhould go on and alarm 
the Indians with fuck repreſentations of the numbers 
marching againſt them, as would occaſion their retreat: 
He immediately proceeded to the camp: of the Indians, 
and being able to converſe intheir on language, informed 
them that vaſt numbers of hoſtile Americans were near 
ut hand. They were thoroughly frightened and determin- 
ed to go off. St. Leger uſed every art to retain them, 
but nothing could change their determination. It is the 
characteriſtie of theſe people on a reverſe of fortune to 
betray irreſolution, and a total want of that conſtancy, 
which is neceſſary to ſtruggle for a length of time with 


_ difficulties. | They had found the fort ſtronger and beiter 


_ diſorder, occaſtoned by the precipitancy of the Indians, 


Aug . 22 


defended than was expected. They had loſt ſeveral head - 
men in their engagement with general Harkimer, and had 
gotten no plunder. Theſe circumſtances, added to the cer- 


tainty of the approach of a reinforcement to their adver- 


ſaries, which they believed to be much greater than it 


really was, made them quite untractable. Part of them 


inſtantly decamped, and the remainder threatened to fol- 
low, if the Britiſh did not immediately retreat. This 
meaſure was adopted, and the fiege raiſed. From the 


the tents, and much of the artillery aud ſtores of the be- 
ſiegers, fell into the hands of the garriſon. The diſcon- 
tented ſavages; exaſperated by their il ſortune, are faid, 
on their retreat, to have vobbed their were b 


of their baggage and proviſions. 


/ White the fate of Fort Schuyler was 10 dulpenſe, i 
occurred to general Burgoyne, on hearing of its being 
befieged, that a ſudden and rapid movement forward 
would be of the utmoſt eonſcquence. As the principal 
force of lis adverſaries was in front between: him and 


them 


Albany, he hoped by advancing on them, to reduce 


/ 
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his way to New. England. Had they to avoid an attack, 


retreated up the Mohawk river, they would, in caſe of St, 


Leger's ſucceſs, | "have put themſclves detween two fires. 
Had they retreated to Albany, ir was ſuppoſed their fitu- 
ation 'would have been worſe, as a co-operation from 
Ncw-York was expected. Beſides, in caſe of that move- 
meat, an opportunity would have been given for 2 junc- 
tion of Burgoyne | and St. Leger. © To have retired from 
the ſcene of action by filing off for New England, ſeemed 
to be the only opening left for their eſcape. With ſuch 
riews general Burgoyne promiſed himſelf great advantages, 
from advancing rapidly, towards Albany, The principal 
objetion againſt this plauſible project, was the difficulty 
of furniſhing proviſions to his troops. To keep up a com- 
munication with Fort George, ſo as to obtain from that gar- 


riſon, regular ſupplies at a diſtance daily encreaſing, was 


wholly impracticable. The advantages which were ex- 
pected from the propoſed meaſure, were too dazzling to 


be eaſily relinquiſhed; Though the impoſſibility of draw- 
ing provifions' from the ſtores in their rear, was known 


and acknowledged, yet a hope was indulged that they 
might be elſewhere obtained. A plan was therefore 
formed to open reſources, from the plentiful farms of 
vermont. Every day's account, and particularly the i in- 
formation of colonel Skene, induced Burgoyne to believe, 
that one deſcription of the inhabitants in that country 
vere panic ſtruck, and that another, and by far the moſt 
numerous, were friends to the Britiſh intereſt, and ooly 
vanted the appearance of a protecting power to ſhew 


themſelves.” Relying on this intelligence, he detached 


only 506 men, too Indians, and two field pieces, which he 
ſuppoſed would be fully ſufficient for the expedition. 
The command of this force was given to lieutenant colo- 
nel Baum, and it was ſuppoſed that with it he would 
de enabled to ſeize upon a magazine of ſupplies which the 
Americans had collected at Bennington, and which was. 
only guarded by militia. It was alſo intended to try the 
temper of 'the inhabitants and to mount the dragoons. 
Lieutenant colonel Baum was inſtructed to keep the re - 
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1 7. Prin e while the light troops felt their way; 
ud to! 


od t 8 avoid all W ab of being ſurrounded, or of hay. 
108. his retreat Fur. 9 Byz he, proceeded, with leſs cau- 
tion | than bis perilous Gtuation, required. Conßding in 
the numbers and promiſed aid of, thoſe who were depend- 
ed upon as friends, he preſumed too much. On bis ap- 
proaching the place of his deſtigation, he found the A. 
merican militia ſtronger, than had been ſuppoſed... He 
therefore took poſt in the vicjoity,---cptrenched his party, 
and diſpatched n expreſs-to general Burgoyne, with an 
account of bis Tg Colonel, Breyman;was detached 
fo reinforce, him, Though every exertion, was made to 
puſh forwar this reinforcement, yet from the j imprac- 
ticable face, of the country and defeftive means of tranſ- 
portation, 32 hours clapſed before they had marched 24 
miles. 'General Starke who. commanded the American 
wilitia at Bennington, engaged with them before the junc- 
tion of the two royal detachments could be effected. On 
this occaſion about 800 undiſciplined militia, without bay- 
onets, or a ſingle piece of artillery, attacked and routed 
300 regular troops. advantageouſly poſted, behind en- 
trenchments---furniſhed with the beſt arms, and defended 
with two pieces of artillery. The field pieces were taken 
from the party commanded by col. Baum, and the great- 
eſt part of his detatbment was either killed or captured. 
Colonel Brey man arrived on the ſame ground and on the 
ſame day, but not till the action was over. Inſtead of 
meeting his friends, as he expected, be found himſelf 
briſkly attacked. "This was begun by colonel Warner, 
(who with his continental regiment, which having been 
ſent for from Mancheſter, came opportunely at this time) 
and was well ſupported by Stark's militia, which bad juſt 
defeated the party commanded by colonel Baum, Brey- 
man's troops, though fatigued with their preceding march, 
behaved with great reſolution, but were at length compel · 
led to abandon their artillery, and retreat. In theſe, two 
actions the Americans took four braſs geld pieces, twelve 
braſs drums, 2 50 dragoon ſwords, 4 ammunition wag- 
gong, and about 700 priſoners. | The loſs of ihe A meri- 
cans, incluſive of their wounded, was about 100 men. 
Congreſs 
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Stark, of the” New-Hawpllire militia, and the ' officers 
and'trogps under his command, for their brave and ſuc-. 
ceſsful attack upon, and lignal victory over the chenty ih 
their” Nes at Bennington; and alſo; 2 5 brigidier Stark, 
be appointed a brigadier general in the army of the United ö 
States.“ Never wert thanks more deſervedly” be owed. 
The overthrow of theſe detachments was the firſt link in 
a grand chain of cavſes, which finally drew Yown oe 
on the whole royal army. The confidence” with 
the Americans were inſpired, on finding chem 
adle to defeat regular troops, produced ſufprifing . 
It animated their exertions, aud Hed them with expec- 
tation of farther ſueceſſes. ORE 
That military pride, which is che foul! 5 an ay; 
was nurtured by the captured artillery; and other trophies 
of victory. In proportion to the elevation of the Ame- 
ricans, was the depreſſion of their adverſaries. Accul- 
tomed'to ſucceſs, as they had been in the preceding part 
of the campaign, they felt unuſual mortification from 


courage, it abated their confidence. It is not eaſy to enu- 
merate all the diſaſtrous conſequences whick reſulted to 
the royal at my, from the failure of theit expedidon 0 
Bennington. Theſe were ſo extenfive, that their loſs of 
men was the leaſt conſiderable. It deranged every play 
for puſhing the advantages which had been previouſly 
obtained, Among other embarraſſments it reduced ger 
neral Burgoyne to the alternative of halting, ann be 
brought forward ſupplies from Fort Gebrge; or of ad- 
vancing without them at the riſque of being ſtarved. The 
former being adopted, the royal army was detained from 
Auguſt 16th, to September 13th. This unavoidable de- 
lay, gave time and opportunity for the Americans to col- 
lect in great numbers. 

The defeat of Heutenant colonel Baum, Wi the firſt 
event which for a long time had taken place in favour of 
the American northern army. From December 1975, 
it had experienced one misfortune, treading on the heels 
of 3 and defeat ſucceeding defeat. Every move- 


- | ment 


this unenpected check. Though it did not 'diminifh their 
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1 . ment had been either retreating or evacuating, The ſub- 
ſequent tranſactions preſent, a remarkable contraſt. For- 
tune, which previous to the battle of Bennington, had not 
for. a moment quitted the Britiſh ſtandard, ſeemed after 
that event, 2s if ſhe had rorally Aeſerred it, and gone over 
to the oppolite party. 
After che evacuation of eee the Americans 
bad fallen back from one place to another, till they at 
: laſt fixed at Vanſhaick's ifland, Soon after this retreat- 
ing ſyſtem was adopted, Congreſs recalled their general 
officers, and put general Gates at the head of their north. 
ern army. His arrival gave freſh vigour to the exertions 
of the inhabitants. The militia fluſhed with their recent 
victory at Bennington, collected in great numbers to his 
ſtandard, They ſoon began to be animated with a hope 
of capturing, the whole Britiſh army. A ſpirit of adven- 
ture burſt, forth in many different points of direction. 
While general Burgoyne was urging his preparations for 
advancing t towards Albany, an. enterprize was undertaken 
by general Lincoln to recover Ticonderoga, and the other 
* poſts in the rear of the royal army. He detached colonel 
Brown with 500 men to the landing at Lake George. The 
colonel conducted his operations with ſo much addreſs, 
that he ſurpriſed all the outpoſts between the landing at 
the north cad of Lake George, and the body of the for- 
treſs at Ticonderoga. He alſo took Mount Defiance and 
Mount Hope, the French lines, and a block -houſe, 200 
batteaux, ſeyeral gun boats, and an armed ſloop, together 
with 290 priſoners, and at the ſame time releaſed 100 
; Americans, His own loſs was trifling. Colonel Browp aod 
colonel Johnſon, the latter of whom, had been detached 
with $09, MEN, to attempt Mount Independence, on exa- 
minatian - found that the reduction of either that poſt or 
of Ticonderoga, was beyond their ability. When the neceſ- 
ſary ſtores for thirty days ſub6ſtence, were brought for- 
ward from Lake George, general Burgoy ne gave up all 
communication with the magazines in his rear, and 
. croſſed Hydſon's riyer. This movement was the ſubject 
aof much diſcuſſion, Some charged it an the impetuoſity 
of the general, ang alledged, that it was premature * 
2 . hg 
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he was kite of aid from the royal forces poſted i in New- 77 
York, but he pleaded the peremptory orders of his ſupe- 
riors- The rapid advance of Burgoyne, and eſpecially 

his paſſage of the North-River, added much to the imprac- , 
. of his future retreat, and in conjunction wich 
ſubſequent events made the total ruin of his army in 4 
great degree unavoidable. | 

General Burgoyne, after cod the Hudſon, ad- 
vanced along its fide, and in four days encamped on the 
' heights, about two miles from general Gates camp, which 
was three miles above Stillwater. The Americans, elated 
with their ſueceſſes at Bennington and Fort Schuyler, | 
thought ao more of retreating, but came out to meet the 
advancing Britiſh,' and engaged them with firmneſs and 
reſolution. | The attack began a little before midday, be- 
tween the ſcouting parties of the two armies. The com- 
manders on both ſides, ſupported and reinforced their re- 
ſpective parties. The conflict, though ſevere, was only 
partial for au hour and a balf, but after à ſhort pauſe it 
became general, and continued for three hours, without 
any intermiſion. A conſtant blaze of fire was kept up, 
and both armies ſeemed to be determined on death or 
victory. The Americaos' and Britiſh alternately drove, 
and were driven by each other. Men, and particularly 
officers, dropped every moment, and on every fide, Se- 
veral of the Americans placed themſelves in high trees, |) 
and as often as they could diſtinguiſh an officer's uniform, || 
took him off by deliberately aiming at his perſon. Few | 
actions have been characteriſed by more obſtinacy in ate af 
tack or defence. The Britiſh repeatedly tried their bay- | 
onets, but without their uſual ſucceſs in the uſe of that 
veapon· At length, night put an end to the effufion of 
blood. The Britiſh loſt upwards of 500 men, including 
their killed, wounded, and priſoners. The Americans, by! 
ineluſive of the miſſing, loſt 319. Thirty-fix, out of for- ] (| 
ty-cight Britiſh matrofles were killed, or wounded. The "i 
624 Britiſh'regiment, which was 500 ſtrong, when it left | 
Canada, was reduced to 60 men, and 4 or 5 officers. | | 
This hard fought battle decided nothing, and little ele | | 
al honour was gained by either army, but nevertheleſs ' | 
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it was followed by important conſequences. Of theſe 


one was the diminution of the zeal and alacrity of the 


Indians in the Britiſh army. The dangerous ſervice, in 


which they were engaged, was by no means ſuited to their 


habics of war. They were diſappointed of the. plunder 
they expected, and ſaw nothing before them but hard- 
ſhips and danger. Fidelity and honour were too feeble 
motives in the minds of ſavages, to retain them in ſuch 
an unproductive ſervice. By deſerting in the ſeaſon 
when their aid would have been moſt uſeful, they fur · 
niſhed a ſecond inſtance of the impolicy of depending 
upon them. Very little more perſeverance was exhibited 
by the Canadians, and other Britiſh proviucials. They 
alſo abandoned the Britiſh. ſtandard, when they found, 
that-inſtead of a flying and diſpirited enemy, they had a 


numerous and reſolute, force oppoſed to them. Theſe 


Sept. 21. 


deſertions were not the only diſappointments which ge- 
neral Burgoyne experienced. From the commencement 
of the expedition, he had promiſed himſelf a ſtrong re- 
inforcement from that part of the Britiſh army, which 
was ſtationed at New- Tork. He depended on its being 
able to force its way to Albany, and to join him there, or 
in the vicinity. This co-operation, though artempted, 
failed in the execution, while the expectation of it con- 
tributed to involve him in ſome difficulties, to which he 
wauld not. haye otherwiſe been .expoſed. my 

General Burgoyne received intelligence in 3 cypher, 
that Sir Henry Clinton, who then commanded. io New- 
Yark, igtended to make a diverſion in his favour, by at- 
tacking the fortreſſes which the Americans had erected 
on, Hudſon's river, to obſtruct the intercourſe; between 
New-York and Albany. In anſwer to this communica- 
tion he diſpatched to Sir Henry Clinton ſome truſty per- 
ſons, with a full account of his ſituation, and with inſtruc- 
tions to preſs the immediate execution of the propoſed 
co-operation, and to aſſure him, chat he was enabled in 
point of proviſions, and fixed in his reſolution, to hold his 
preſent poſition tiil the 12th of Od ober, in the hopes of 
favourable events. The reaſonable expectation of a di- 
verde from erk ork, founded on this 8 — 
made 
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made it ö „and at the time im- 1777. 
made it diſgraceful to retreat at the ſame im 1777 


proper to urge offenſive operations. In this poſture of 


affaire, a delay of two or three weeks, in expectation of 


the promiſed co-operation from New-York became ne- 
ceſſary· In the mean time the proviſions of the royal 
army were leſſening, and the animation and numbers of 
the Americas army increaſing. The New-England people 
were fully ſenſible, that their All was ut ſtake, and at the 
ſame time ſanguine, that by vigorous exertions Burgoyne 
would be ſo entangled, that his ſurrehder 


would be unt- 
voĩdable. Every moment made the fituation of the Bri- 
uſu army more critical. From the uncertainty of re- 


ſold jers provifions. The 12th of October, the terrs till 
which the royal army had agreed to wait for aid from 
New-York, was faſt approaching, and no intelligence of 
the expected co-operation had arrived. In this alarming 
ſituation it was thought proper to make a movement to 
the left of the Americans. The body of troops employed 
for this-purpoſe tonfiſted of 1500 choſen men, and was 
commanded by generals Burgoyne, Philips, Reideſel, and 
Frazer. - As they advanced, they were checked by a' ſad- 
den and impetuous attack; but major Ackland,” at the 
head of the Britiſh grenadiers, ſuſtained: it with great 
firmneſs. The Americans extended their attack along 
the whole front of the German troops, who were poſted 
on the right of the grenadiers, and they alfo marched'a 


large body round their flank, in order to cut off their re- 


eat, To oppoſe this bold enterpriſe, the Britiſh light 
infantry, with a part of the 24th regiment, were directed 


to form à ſecond line, and to cover the retreat of the 


troops into the camp. In the mean time the Americans 
pulbed forward a freſh and a ſtrong” re-inforcemevt, to 
renew the action on Burgoyne's left. That part of his 
army was obliged to give way, but the light "infantry, and 
24th regiment, by à quick movement, came to its ſuc- 
eour, and ſaved it from total ruin. The Britiſh lines be- 


ing expoſed to great danger, the troops which were near- 


eſt to them returned for their defence. General Arnold, 
wich a brigade of continc utal troops, puſhed for 


the works 
poſſeſſed 
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ceiving farther ſupplies, general Burgoyne leſſened the Oct. t. 
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1777. poſſeſſed by lord Balcarras, at the head of the Britiſh light 
Wwe ;ofanry; but the brigade having an abbatis to croſs, and 
many other obſtructions to ſurmount, was compelled to 
petire.. Arnold left this brigade; and came, to Jackſon's 
nt, which he ordered inſtantly to advance, and at- 
tack the lines and redoubr in their front, which were de- 
fended by lieutenant colonel Breyman at the head of the 
German grenadiers. The aſſailants puſhed on with rapi- 
dity, and carried the works. Arnold was one of the firſt 
who entered them. Lieutenant colonel Breyman was 
| | Filled. The troops commanded by him retired firing. 
They gained their tents about 30 or 40 yards from their 
works, but on finding that the aſſault was general, they 
gave one fire, after which ſome retreated to the Britiſh 
camp, but others threw down cheir arms. The night 

put an end to the action. | 
EE ade tide anna henve-aninr: [The Beida 
| officers ſuffered. more than their common proportion. 
Among their ſlain general Frazer, on account of his diſ- 
| tinguiſhed merit, was the ſubject of pareicular regret. Sit 
4' James Clark, Burgoyne's aid de camp, was mortally 
wounded. The general himſelf had a narrow eſcape, 
a'hot paſſed through his hat, and another through his 
| waiſtcoat., Majors Williams and Ackland were taken, 
| and the latter was wounded. The loſs of the Americans 
| was inconſiderable, but general Arnold, to whoſe impe- 
2 tuoſity they were much indebted for the ſucceſs of the 
| | day, was among their wounded, They took more than 


200 priſoners, beſides/9- pieces of braſs artillery, and the 
encampment of a German brigade, with all their equipage. 
The royal troops were under arms the whole of the 
next day, in expectation of another action, but nothing 
more than ſkirmiſhes took place. At this time, general 
Lincoln, when reconnoitring, received a dangerous wound: 
An event which/was greatly regretted, as he poſſeſſed much 
of the eſteem and confidence of the American army. 
The poſition of the Britiſn army, after the action of 
the th, was ſo dangerous, that an immediate and total 
change became neceſſary. This hazardous meaſure 


Was. qr WE: loſs or diſorder. + The Britiſh 
camp, 
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damp, vith all its, appurtenances, one removed. in the; 1777 

courſe, of a fingle night. The American general now Jaw So 

a fair proſpect of oyercoming the army oppoſed to him, 

without expoſing his own-'to the danger of another battle. 

His meaſures were therefore principally calculated to cut 

off their Ws Mens AR farther. 

ſupplies | NY 33s AM ire or Yb Ini Ew 
While general — was puſhing on — Al- 

bangs, 40; unſucceſsful attempt to relieve him was made | 

by the Britiſh, commander in New-York. For this 


purpoſe, Sir Henry Clinton conducted an expedition up. OR. 5. 
Hudſon's river · This conſiſted of about 3000 men, and, | 
was accompanied by a ſuitable naval force. After making. | 
many fcigts he landed at Stoney Point, and marched over | 
the mountains to Fort Montgomery, and attacked the 
different redoubts.. The garriſon, commanded by gover- 
nor Clinton, a brave and. intelligent officer, made a * 
lant refiſtance. | But as the poſt had been deſigned prin 
— ̃ —„- — | 
the land fide; were focamplcte and untenable, When it a | 
began 10 grow dark, the Britiſh entered the fort with 6. | 
fixed bayonets.. The loſs on neither fide, was great. Go- | 
veraor Clinton, general James Clinton, and, maſt of the | 
r | 
thick, ſmoke and darkneſs that ſuddenly, prevailed. .,, 
The reduction of this poſt furniſhed the Britiſh with | 
an opportunity. for opening a paſſage up he North-River, 
but inſtead of puſhing forward to Burgoync's encamp- 
ment, or even to Albany, they ſpent ſeveral days in lay- 
ing waſte the; adjacent country. The Americans de- 
ſtroyed Fort Conſtitution, and alſo ſer fire to two new - 
frigates, and ſome other veſſels. . General Tryon at the 
lame time deſtroyed a ſetilement, called Continental Vil- 
lage, which, contained barracks for i 5e men, bendes 
many ſtores. Sir James Wallace with a, flying ſquadron 
of light frigates, and gencral Vaughan with a detach; 
ment of land forces, continued on and near the river for 
leveral days, deſolating the country near its margin. Ge- 13. 
neral Vaughan ſo completely burned Eſopus, a Gpe | 
flouriſhiag village; khat a gs houſe Was not jets, Rand: 
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ing, though on his approach me Americans had left 
the town withvvt making any reſiſtance. Charity would 
leud us to fuppoſe that theſe de vaſtations were defigned 
to atifwer military purpoſes. Their amhors might have 
hoped to divett the attention of general Gates, and 
thus indirectiy e general Burgoyne, but if this 
was intended the artifice did not take effect. The pre- 
ſervation of vas with the Americans only a 
ſecondary obje&t capturing of Burgoyne promiſed 
ſach important ee nee that they would not ſuffer 


Any other conſideration to - interfere with it. General 


Gates did not make a ſingle movement that leflened the 


probability of effecting his grand purpoſe. He wrote an 
expoſtulatory letter to Vaughan, part of which was in the 


followiog terms: Is it thus your King's generals think 


to make converts to the royal caufe ? It is no lefs ſurpriz- 
ing chan true, thut the mwenfures they adopt to ſerve their 
maſter, have à quite contrary effect. Their cruelty eſ- 
tabliſhes the glorious ac of independence upon the broad 
baſis of the reſentment of the people Whether policy 
or revenge led to this devaſtation' of property is uncer- 


tain, but it cannot admit of a doubt chat it was far from 


being the moſt efteftual method of relieving Burgoyne. 

The pafſage of the North-River was made ſo praQticable 
by the advantages'gained on the 6th of October, that Sir 
Henry Clinton, with his whole force, amounting to 3000 
men, might not only have reached Albany, but general 
Gates encampmeut, before the r 2th, the day till which Bur- 


goyne had agreed to wait for aid from New-York. While 


the Britiſh' were doing miſchief to individuals without 
ſerviog the cauſe of their royal maſter, it feems as though 
they might by puſhing forward about 136 miles in fix 
days, have brought Gates army between! two fires, at leaſt 
twenry-four hours before Burgoyne's neceffity compelled 
his ſubmiſſion to articles of capitulation. Why they 
neglected this opportunity of relieving their ſuffering bre- 
thren, about thirry-fix miles to the northward of Albany, 
when they were only about one hundred miles below it, 


"has never yet been ſatisfactorily explained. 


Gates poſted * en on the heights oppoſite the 
fords 
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2 Saratoga, and 2200. more in the rear, to prevent 1977; 


a retreat to Fort Edward, and 1500 at à ford higher up. 
Burgoyne. receiving intelligence of theſe, movements, con- 
cluded from them, eſpecially from the; laſt; that Gates 


meant to turn his right. This, r 


entirely encloſed him. To avoid: being hemmed in, be 

reſolved on an immediate retreat to Saratoga. His hoſ- 
pital, with the fick and wounded, were neceſſurily left 
behind, but they were recommended to the humanity of 


general Gates, and received from him every indulgence 


their ſituation required When general Burgoyne arrived 
at Saratoga, be: found that. the Americaos had paſted a 


canGderable force on che oppolite beights, to impede bis - 


paſſage at that ford. In order to prepare the way for 
2 retreat to Lake George, general Burgoyne ordered a 
detachment» of ,artificers,, with a ſtrong eſcort of Biitiſh 
and provincials, to repair the bridges and open the road 
leading thither. Part of the eſcort was withdrawn: on 
other duty, and the remainder on a flight attack of an 
inconfiderable party ot Americans, rau away. The 
workmen thus left without ſupport, were unable to effect 
the buſineſs on which they had been ſent, The only 
practicable route of retreat, which. now remained, was by 
a night march to Fort Edward. Before this - attempt 
could be made, ſcouts returned with, intelligence, that the 
Americans were ,catrenched oppoſite. to thoſe. fords on 
the Hudſon's river, over which it was propoſed to paſs, 
and that, they were alſo in force on the high ground be- 
tween Fort Edward and Fort George. They had at the 
ſame time parties down the whole ſhore and poſts, ſo near 
as to obſerve. every motion of the royal army. Their 
poſition extended nearly round the Britiſh, and was by 
the nature of the ground in a great meafure ſecured from 
attacks. The royal army could not ſtand its ground 
where it was, from the wadt of the means neceflary for 
their ſubſiſtence 3 nor could it advance towards Albany, 
without attacking a force greatly ſuperior ia aumber ; nor 
could it retreat without making good its way over a river 
in face of à ſtrong party, advantage ouſly poſted on che op- 
polite ſide. In. caſe of either attempt, the Americans 


were- 
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of their bridge could briog their whole force to operate. 
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Truly diſtreſfing was the condition of the royal army, 


Abandoned iu the moſt critical moment by their Indian 


allies-unſupported dy their brethren in New York--- 
weakened by the timidity and deſertion of the Canadians 
worn don by a feries of inceſſant efforts, and greaty 
reduced in their numbers by repeated battles, they were in- 
veſted by an army nearly three times their number, with- 
out 4 poſſibility of retreat, or of repleniſuing their ex- 
bhauſted ſtock of proviſions. A continual cannonade 
pervaded their camp, and rifle and grape ſhot fell in many 
parts of their lines. They rer a a great 
hare of fortitude. 

In the mean time the enen army was hourly i in- 
ereaſing. Volunteers came in from all quarters, eager to 
(hare in the glory of deſtroying or capturing thoſe whom 
they conſidered as their moſt dangerous enemies. The 


Iz th of October at length arrived. The day was ſpent in 


anxious expectation of its producing ſomething of conſe- 
quence. | Bur as no proſpect of affiſtance appeared; and 
their proviſions were nearly expended, the hope of re- 
ceiving any in due time for their relief, could not reaſon- 
ably be further indulged. | General Burgoyne thought 
proper in the evening, to take an account of the pro- 
viſions left. It was found op enquiry, that they would 
amount to no more than a ſcanty ſubſiſtence for three 
days. In this ſtate of diſtreſs, a council of war was called, 
and it was made ſo general, as to comprehend both the 
Held officers and the captains. Their unanimous opinion 
was, that their preſent fituation juſtified a capitulation on 
honourable terms. A meſſenger: was therefore diſpatched 


to begin this buſineſs. General Gates in the firſt inſtance 


demanded, that the royal army ſhould ſurrender priſoners 


of war. He alſo propoſed that the Britiſh ſhould ground 
their arms, © But general Burgoyne replied, © This ar- 
ticle is inadm iſſible in every extremity z---fooner than this 
army will eanſeny to ground their arms in their encamp- 
ment, they will ruſh on the enemy, determined to take no 
N TOs various meſſages, 10 was ſettled, 
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which it was ſubſta lated as follows : The 
ntially ſtipulated as follows : 1727: 


troops under general Burgoybe, [46 march bur of their 
camp with che honours' of war, and tlie artillery of the 
intrenchments to the verge of the river, where the arms 
and artillery are to be left. The arms to be piled by 
word of command from their own officers. | A free paſ- 
ſage to be grunted to the army under lieutenant oe. 
Burgoyne to Great- Britain, upon condition of not 

again in North-America during the prefent conteſt, — 
the port of Boſton to be afligned for the entry of the 
tranſports to receive the troops whenever general Howe 
ſhall ſo order. The army under lieutenant general Dur- 
goyne to march to Maſſachuſetts-Hay, by the cafieſt 
route, and to be quartered in, near, or as convenient as 
poſſible, to Boſton. The troops to be provided with pro- 
viſion by general Gates' orders, at the ſame rate of rations 
as the troops of his own army. All officers to retain their 
carriages, bat horſes, and no baggage ro be molefted or 
ſearched, The officers are not, as far as cireumftances 
will admit, to be ſeparated from their men. The officers 
to be quartered according to their rank. All corps what- 
ever of lieutenant general Burgoyne's army, to be included 
in the above articles. All Canadians, and perſons be- 
longing to the Canadian eſtabliſhment, and other follow- 
ers of the army, to be permitted to return to Canada--- 
to be conducted to the firſt Britiſh poſt on Lake George, 
and to be ſupplied with proviſions as the other troops, and 
to be bound by the ſame condition of not ſerving during 
the preſent conteſt. Paſſports to be granted to three of- 
ficers, to carry deſpatches ro Sir William Howe Bir 
Guy Carleton, and to Great-Britain. The officers to be 
admitted on their parole, and to be permitted to wear their 
fide arms.“ Such were the embarraſſments of the royal 
army, incapable of ſubſiſting where it was, or of making 
its way to a better ſituation, that theſe terms were rather 
more favourable than they had a right to expect. On the 


other hand it would not have been prudent for the A- 


merican general at the head of his army, which, thovgh 


numerous, confiſted moſtly of militia or new levies, to 


have provoked the deſpair of even an inferior number of 
brave 
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nr ROS diſciplined regular troops. General. Gates rightly 
>» judged that the beſt way to ſecure his advantages was to 
uy them with moderation, Soon after the convention 
was ſigned, the Americans marched into, their lines, and 
were kept therg till the royal army bad depoſited their 
arms at the place appointed. The delicacy with which 
chis buſineſs was conducted, reflected the higheſt honour 
on the American general. Nor did the, politeneſs of 
Gates end here. Every circumſtance was withheld, chat 
could coaſtitute a triumph in the American army. The 
captive general was received by his conqueror with reſpect 
and kindneſs. A number of the principal officers of both 
armies, met at general, Gates“ quarters, and for a while, 
ſcemed to forget in ſocial and convivial pleaſures, that 
| they had been enemies. The conduct of general Burgoyne 
in this interview with general Gates was truly dignified, 
aud the hiſtorian is at a-loſs whether to admire. moſt, the 
magoanimity of the viorious, or the fortieuda of the van- 
quiſhed general. _ 
1 Tue Britiſh troops partook liberally of the plenty that 
[| reigned in the American army, It was the more accept- 


4 able to them, as they were deſtitute of bread, and flour, 

| ' and had only as much meat left, as was ſufficient for a 
rn. 

By the convention which has — tioned. $790 

| men were ſurrendered priſoners. The. fick and wounded 

left iv camp, when the Britiſh retreated to Saratoga, to- 

; gether with the numbers of the Britiſh, German and Ca- 

nadian troops, who were killed, wounded. or taken, and 

+ who had deſerted in the preceding part of the expedition, 

- were reckoned to be 4089. The whole royal force, cx- 

eluſive of Indians, was probably about 10, 00 · The ſtores 

which the Americans acquired, were conſiderable. The 

captured artillery conſiſted of 35 braſs field pieces. There 

were alſo 4647 muſkets, and a variety of other uſeful and 

much wanted articles, which fell into theic hands. The 

continentals.j in general Gates army were 9093, the mi- WM 4 

litia 4129, but of the former 2103 were ſick or on fur- 7 

Jough, and 562 of the latter were in the ſame ſituation. tt 
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difart>ed them of much of their reſentment. The burit- 
ings and devaſtutious which had” taken place were ſuffi- 
cient to have Inflamed their minds, but private fee lia 


were in a great meuſure abſorbed by a conſideration of the 


many udvautages, Which the cupture of fo large an N 
promiſed to the new formed fates, 

la a ſhort time after the convention was ſigned, he 
al Gates moved forward to ſtop the devaſtations of the 
Bririth on the Notth-River, but on hearing of the fate of 
Burgoyne, Vaughan and Wallace retired to New-York: 

About the ſame time the Britiſh, which had been left 
in the rear of the royal army, deſtroyed their cannon; and 
abandoniug Ticonderoga, retreated to Canada. The whole 
country, after experiencing for ſeveral months the en 
fuſions of Wit, Was in a r to * Wane 

ilit ond 
268 was the grief od a63edhion is Brieai; che 
og the intelligence of the fate of Burgoyne. The expes 


dition committed to him had been undertaken with the 


moſt confidear hopes of ſucceſs. The quality of the troops 
he commanded, was ſuch, that from their bravery, di- 
reted by his zeal, talents and courage,” it was preſumed 
that all che northern parts of the United States would be 
ſubdued before the end of the'cimpaign. The good for- 
tune which for ſome time followed bim juſtified theſe ex- 
pectations, bur'the cataſtrophe proved the folly of plan- 
ving diſtant: expeditions, and or projeing remote con 
queſts, Sons 

The confequences of theſe at events, vibrated round 
the world. The capture of Burgoyne was the hinge on 


which the revolution turned. While it encouraged the 


perſe verance of the Americans by well grounded hopes 
of final ſucceſs, it encreaſed the embatraſsments of that 
miniſtry, which bad fo ineffectually laboured to compel 
their ſubmiſſion. "Oppoſition to their meafures gathered 
new ſtrength, abd formed a ſtumbling block in the road 
to conqueſt. This prevented Great-Britain from acting 
vith that collected force which an union of ſentiments 


and 


The general exultatioh of the Americans, ob receiving 1777. 
the agreeable intelligence of che oaveddew of Saratoga 


36 


- ed to the vicinity of Boſton. On their arrival they were 
quartered in the barracks on Winter aud Proſpect hills. 


property of their fellow citizens, it was impoſſible to pro- 


nan alarm. It corroborated an apprehenſion, previoully 


of licutenant general Burgoyne, and the troops under his 


* 
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22. a would. hate enabled her to do. Hitherto 


ae beſt informed; Americans, had doubts of ſucceſs in eſ. 
tabliſhing their indepeodence, but ; henceforward their 


language was, That whatever might be che event of 


their. preſent ut as they, were forever loſt to Great- 
Britain, Nor were they deceived . The eclat of captur- 
ing a large army of Britiſh, and German. regular troops, 
ſoon procured them powerful friends in Europe. 
Immediately after the ſurrender, of the troops, com- 
cles by lieutenant general Burgoyne, they were march- 


The general court of Maflachuſetts paſſed proper reſolu- 


tions for procuring ſuitable accommodations for the pri- 


ſoners ; but from the general unwillingneſs of the people 
to oblige them, and from the feebleneſs,of that authority 
which the republican rulers had at that time over the 


vide immediately for ſo large a number of officers and 
ſoldiers, in ſuch a manner as their coovenience required, 
or as from the articles of convention they might reaſon- 
ably expect. The officers remonſtrated to general Bur- 
goyne, that ſix or ſeven of them were crouded together in 
one room, without any regard to their reſpective ranks, 
in violation of the 7th article of the convention. Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, on the 14th of November forwarded this 
account to general Gates, and added, the public faith 
is broken.“ This letter being laid before Congreſs, gave 
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entertained that the captured troops on their embarkation 
would make a junction with the Britiſh garriſons in A- 
merica. The declaration of the general, that * the public K 
faith was broken” while in the power of Congreſs, was 
conſidered by them as deſtroying the ſecurity which they 
before had in his perſonal honour, for in every event bc 
might adduce his previous notice to juſtify his future con- 
duct. They therefore reſolyed, ** That the embarkation 


command, be poſtponed, till a diſtinct and explicit ratifi- 
cation of the convention of Saratoga be properly notified 
by 


e 
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the court of Great. Britain io Corigrefs,” Geterd 
Purgoyiie [explained the intention and conſtruction of the 
piſſage *dbjeftel io in his letter, and pledged” himſelf, 
that h 0 would join with him in figoing any in 
ſtrument that might be thought neceffary for e 


2 


the convention; dut Congreſs would not recede from their | 


reſolution.” They alledged, that it had been often afferted 
by their” adverfaries that faith wüs not to de kept with 
rebels,” and that therefore they would be deficient in at- 
tention to the intereſts of their conſtituents, if they did 
not require an authentic ratification of the convention by 


national authority, before they parted with the captured” 


troops. They tirged Farther, that by the law of nations, 
1 compact broken in one article, was no longer binding 
in any other. They made a deſtinction between the ſu- 


ſpeofion and abrogation of the convention, and alledged. 


that ground to ſuſpect an intention to violate it, was a 
juſtifying reaſdn for fuſpending its exceution on their 
part, till it was properly ratified. The deſired ratification 
if Great-Britaio'was' feriouſly diſpoſed to that meaſure, 

might have been obtained in a few months, and Congreſs 
uniformly declared thenrfelves willing to carry it into full 
effect, as ſoon as they were ſecured of its eber vans by 
proper authority un the other fide .. 
About eight months after certain royal aan 
whoſe 6Micial functions ſhall be hereafter explained, made 
a requiſition reſpecting theſe tro0ps---offered to ratify 
the convention, and required permiſfion for their em- 
barkation. On enquiry it was found; that they had no 
authority to do any thing in the matter which would be 
obligatory. on Great Britain. Congreſs therefore reſolved, 


© that no ratification of the convention, 'which may be 


tendered in conſequence of powers, which only reach that 
caſe by conſtruction and implication, or which may ſub- 


jet whatever is tranſacted relative to it, to the future ap- 


probation or diſapprobation of the parliament of Great- 
Britain, can be accepted by Congreſs.” |, 

Till the capture of Burgoyne the powers of Europe 
vere only ſpectators of the war between Great-Britain 
and her late colonies, but ſoon after that event they were 

Vor. II, H drawa 
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1777. hs in to be parties. In every period of the contro 
© ad verly, the claims of the Americans were patroniſed by 


ſundry roſpectable foreigners. The letters, addreſſes, and 
other public acts of Congreſs, were admired by many 


who had no perſonal. intereſt in the conteſt. Liberty is 


ſo evidently the undoubted right of mankind, that even 
they who never. poſſeſſed it feel the propriety of con- 


tending for it, and whenever a people take up arms ei- 
ther to defend or to recover it, they are ſure of meeting 


with encouragement or good wiſhes from the friends of 
buran! in every part of the world. |, 

From the operation of theſe principles, the American 
had the eſteem; and good wiſhes of multitudes in all part; 
of Europe. They were reputed to be ill uſed, and were 
repreſented as a reſolute and brave people, determined to 
reſiſt oppreſſion... Being both pitied and applauded, ge- 
nerous and ſympathetic: ſentiments were excited in their 
favour. Theſe circumſtances would have operated in 


every caſe, but in the preſent, the cauſe of the Americans 


was patroniſed from additional motives. An univerſal 
jealouſy-prevailed againſt Great - Britain · Her navy bad 


long tyraniſed over the nations of Europe, and demanded 


as à matter of right that the ſhips of all other powers 
ſhould ftrike their ſails to her, as miſtreſs of the ocean. 
From her eagerneſs to prevent ſupplics going to hep re- 
bellious coloniſts, as ſhe called the Americans, the veſſels 
of foreign powers had for ſome time paſt been ſubjected 


to ſearches and other interruptions, when ſteering towards 
America, in a manner that could not but be impatiently 
born by independent nations. That pride and inſolence 
which brought on the American wary had long diſguſted 
her neighbours, and made them rejoice at her misfortunes, 
and eſpecially. at 58 proſpect of een her over- 
grown . | N 
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The, Allan, W France. q d the United States. 
The Campaign *9 717 Pele ogy ng 
OON after intelligence of abe capture of Reue 
army reached Europe, the court of France coneluded 
ut Paris treaties of alliance and commerce with the United 
States. The circumſtances which. ed to this great event, 
deſerve to be particularly unfolded. The coloniſts hav 
ing taken up arma, uninfluenced by the enemies of Great- 
Britain, conducted their oppoſition for ſeveral months 


any reference to foreigu powers, They knew it ta de 
the- intereſt of Europe, to promote a. ſeparation between 
Great-Britain and her colonics, but as they began the 
conteſt with no other view than to obtaig .a/redreſs of 
grievances: they neither wiſhed in the firſt period of their 
oppoſition to involve Great - Britain in a war, nor to pro- 


The policy of. Great - Britain in auempting to deprive the. 
Americans of arms, was the firſt event which made it ne- 


after they had raiſed troops, and emitted money, vithout 


cure aid co themſelves by paying court to her enemies. 


- | 


1778. 


celſary for them to ſeek foreign. connexions. At the 


time ſhe was urging military preparations to compel their 
ſubmiſſion, ſhe- forbad the exportation of arms, and ſo- 
licted the commercial powers of Europe, io co-operate 
vith her by adopting: a ſimilar prohibition. , To fruſtrate 
the views of Great - Britain Congreſs, beſides recommend- 
ing the domeſtic manufacture of the materials for mili- 
tary ſtores, appointed a ſecret committee with powers to 
procure on their account arms and ammunition, and alſo 
employed agents in foreigncountries ſor the ſame purpoſe, 
The evident advantage which France might derive from 
the continuance of the diſpute. and the countenance which 
individuals of that covntry daily gave to the Americans, 
encouraged Congreſs-to ſend a political and commercial 
agent to that kingdom, with inſtruQions' to ſolicit its 
friendſbip, and to procure military ſtores. Silas Deane, 
being choſen for this purpoſe, ſailed for France early in 
1776, and was ſoon after his arrival at Paris inſtructed 
0 ſound anun= de Vergennes, the r miniſter for 


foreign 
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foreign affairs, on che ſubject of ihe American contro- 


verſy. As the public, mind, for Tres which have been 
mentioned, cloſed againſt Great · Ar ita 
wards other nations. WY 
On the th of Juge 1776, Congreſs appointed a com- 
mitte, to prepare 4 plan of a treaty to be. propoſed to fo- 
reigo powers. The diſtuſſion of chis novel ſubject en- 


gates their attention till the latter end of September. 


While Congreſs was deliberating thereon / Mr. Deane was 
ſoheiring a ſupply of arms, ammunitiun and ſoldiers cloath- 
ing, for their-ſervice.” A ſufficiency for lading three veſ- 
ſels was ſoon procured- What agency the government 


of France had in furniſhing theſe ſupplies, or whether 


they were ſold ar given as preſents, are queſtions which 
have been often aſked; but not ſatisfactotily anfwered, for 


the buſineſs was fo conducted chat the tranſaction might 


be made to aſſume à variety of complexions, nal circum-' 


ſtances might render eupedienn t. 

It was moſt evidentiy the intereſt ee ens 
age tlie Americans in their oppoſition to Great Britain, 
and it was true policy to do this by degrees and in a pri- 
vate manner; leſt Great-Britam might take the alarm. 
Individuals are fomerimes influenced by conſiderations of 
friendſhip and generoſity, but intereſt is the pole ſtar by 
whith nations are univerſally governed. It is certain 
that Great-Britain was amuſed with! declarations of the 


moſt pacific Uiſpoſitions on the part of France, at the time 


the Americans were Nberally ſupplied with the means of 
defence, and it is eqvally certain, that this was the true 
line of policy for promoting that difmemberment of the 
Britiſh empire which France had an intereſt in brag 
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power of Britain, could. not but be deſirable to France. 


Sore with the loſs of her poſſeſſions/ on rhe continent of 
North-Ameries by the peace of Paris in the year 1763, 


and alſo by the capture of many thouſands of her ſailors 


in 1755, antecedent to a declaration of war, ſhe muſt 
have been ſomething more than human; not to have re- 


Joiced De of depreſſing an antient and for- 
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midable rival. Beſides the increafing naval ſuperiority af 1779. 

Great - Britain, her vaſt /reſources, not onſß in her anti⸗-- 4 

ent dominions, hut i in_colonics growing daily in numbers 1 

and wealth, added to the ; haughtineſs' of her flag, 

made her the ahjject bath of terror and envy. It was 

the intereſt of Congreſs to apply to the court of France, 

and it was the ene of Frauce to liſten to their appl. 

cation 

Congreſs. having, ads on the alan of the wentys | 

which they intended to propoſe to his Moſt Chriſtian Ma» 

jeſty, proceeded. to ele commiſſioners to ſolicit- its ac- 

ceptance - Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane, and Thomas Jef- 

ferſon were choſen, The latter declining to ſerve, Arthur 

Lee, who was then in London, and had been very ſervice» 

able to his country in a variety of ways, was elected in 

his room. It was reſolved, that no member ſhould be at 

liberty. to divulge. any thing more of theſe tranſactions 

than „that Congreſs had taken ſuch ſteps as they judged 

neceſſary for obtaining foreign alliances.” The ſeeret 

committee were directed to make an effectual lodgement 

in France of ten thouſand pounds ſterling, ſubject to the ' 

order of theſe commiſſioners. Dr. Franklin, who, was 1 

employed as agent in the buſineſs, and afterwards as mi- 

niſter plenipotentiary at the court of France, was in poſ- 

ſcſhon_of a greater proportion of foreign fame, than any 

other native of America. By the dint of ſuperior abili - 

tics, and with but few advantages in early life, he had at- 

uined the higheſt eminence among men of learning, and 

in many inſtances extended the empire of ſcience, Hig 

genius was vaſt and comprehealive,” and with equal caſe | 

oveſtigate the myſteries of philoſophy and the labyrinths | 
1 
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of politics. His fame as a philoſopher had reached as far 
as human nature is poliſhed or refined. His philanthro- 
py knew no bounds. The proſperity and happineſs of 
the human race were objects which at all times had at- | 
tracted his attention. Diſguſted with great Britain, and J | 
glowing with'the moſt ardent love: far the liberties of his 1 
oppreſſed native country, he left London, where he had 
reſided ſome years in the character of agent for ſeveral 
of the colonies, and early in 1773 returned to Philadel- 
phia, 
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1778. phia, and immediately afterwards vas cledled by the le. 
Wore giflature of Pennſylvania, to ſhare in the oppoſition to 


OR, 27» 


Dec. 13. 


28, 


that conqueſts are neither the ſureſt nor the ſhorteſt way 


Great-Britain as a member of Congreſs. Shortly after 
his appointment to ſolicit the intereſts of Congreſs in 

France, he ſailed for that country. He was no ſooner 
landed than univerſally carrefled.' His tame had ſmoothed 
the way for his reception in a public character. Doctor 
Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, having rendez- 
vouſed at Paris, ſoon after opened their buſineſs in a pri- 
vate audience with count de Vergennes The Congreſs 
could not have applied to the court of France under more 
favourable circumſtances. The throne was filled by a 
prince in the flower of his age, and animated with the 
defire of rendering his reign illuſtrious. Count de Ver- 
gennes was not leſs remarkable for extenſive political 
knowledge, than for true greatneſs of mind. He had 
grown old in the habits of goyernment, and wasconvinced 


to ſubſtantial fame. He knew full well that no ſucceſs 
in war, however brilliant, could ſo effectually promote 
the ſecurity of France, as the emancipation of the colonics 
of her ancient rival, He had the ſuperior wiſdom to diſ- 
cern, that there were no preſent advantages to be obtained 
by unequal terms, that would compenſate for thoſe laſt- 


ing benefits which were likely to flow from a kind and 


generous beginning. Inſtead of graſping at too much, or 
taking any advantages of the humble ſituation of the in- 
vaded colonies, he aimed at nothing more than by kind 
and generous terms to a diſtreſſed country, to perpetuate 


the ſeparation which had already taken place between the 


component parts of an empire, from the. 1 of which 
bis ſovereigu had much to fear. | 
Truly difficult was the line of piety which the real 


intereſt of the nation required of the miniſters of His 


Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. An haughty reſerve: would have 
diſcouraged the Americans. An open reception, or even 
a legal countenance of their deputics might have alarmed 
the rulers of Great-Britain, and diſpoſed them to a com- 
promiſe with their colonies, or have brought on an ju. 


mediate * France and England. A _ 
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dle line as preferable to cither, was therefore purſued. 1978: 
Whilſt the French government prohibited, threatened WY 


and even puniſhed the Americans ; private perſons en- 


couraged, ſupplied, and ſupported them. Prudence, as 
well as policy required, that France ſhould not be over- 


haſty in openly eſpouſing their cauſe. She was by no 


means ſit for war. From the ſtate of her navy, and the 
condition of her foreign trade, ſhe was vulnerable on every 
fide, Her trading people dreaded the thoughts of a war 
with Great-Britain, as they would thereby be expoſed to 
great loſſes. Theſe confiderations were ſtreogthened from 
another quarter. The peace of Europe was ſuppoſed to 
beunſtable from a prevailing belief, that the ſpeedy death 
ot the elector of Bavaria was an event extremely probable: 
But the principle reaſon which induced a delay, was an 
opinjon, that the diſpute between the Mother Country 
and the colonies would be compromiſed. Within the 
13 years immediately preteding, twice had the conteſted 
claims of the two countrics brought matters ro the verge 
of extremity. Twice had the guardian genius of both 
interpoſed, and reunited them in the bonds of love and 
affetion. It was feared by the ſagacious miniſtry of 


France, that the preſent rupture would terminate in the 


ſame manner. Theſe wiſe obſervers of human nature 


apprehended, that their too early interference would fa- 


vour” a reconciliation, and that the reconciled parties 
would direct their united force againſt the Freoch, as the 
diſturbers of their domeſtic tranquility. It bad not yet en- 
tered into the hearts of the French nation, that it was poſ- 
ible for the Britiſh American coloniſts, to join with their 
antient enemies againſt their late friends.” 


At- this period Congreſs did not fo muck expect any 


direct aid from France, as the indirect relief of a war be- 
tween that country and Great-Britain. To ſubſerve this 
deſiga, they reſolved, that © their commiſfioners at the 
court of France ſhould be furniſhed with warrants and 
commiſſions, and authoriſed to arm and fit. for war in the 
French, ports any oumber of - veſſels (not exceeding fix) 
a the, expence of the United States, to war upon Britiſh 
property, provided they were ſataſied this meaſure would 


— — 
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lution was carried into effect, and in the year: 1777 marine 
officers, with American commiſſions, both ſailed out of 
French, ports, and carried prizes of Britiſu property into 
them. They could not procure, their condemnation in 
the courts of France, nor ſell them publicly, but they ne- 


vertheleſs found ways and means to turn them into mo- 


ney. The commanders of theſe veſſels were ſometimes 
puniſhed by authority to pleaſe the Engliſh, but they were 
oftener careſſed from another JO to 8 the A- 

mericans. | 
While private agents on the part of the- United States 
were endeavouring to embroil the two nations, the Ame- 
rican commiſſioners were urging the miniſters of His Moſt 
_ Chriſtians Majeſty to accept the treaty propoſed by Con- 
greſs. They received affurances of the good withes of the 
court of France, but were from time to time informed, 
that the important tranſaction required farther confider- 
ation, and were enjoined to obſerve the moſt profound 
ſecrecy. Matters remained in this fluctuating ſtate from 
December 1776, till December 1777. Privateencourage- 
ment and public diſcountenance were alternated, but both 
varied according to the complexion of news from Ame - 
rica. The defeat on Long-Iſland, the reduction of New- 
York, and the train of diſaſtrous events in 2776, which 
have already been mentioned, ſunk. the credit of the Ame- 
ricans very low, and abated much of the national ardor 
for their ſupport. Their ſubſequent ſucceſſes at Trenton 
and Princeton, effaced theſe · impreſſions, and rekindled 
active zeal in their behalf. The capture of Burgoyne fixed 
theſe wavering politics. The ſucceſs of the Americans in 
the campaign of 1777; placed them on high ground: Their 
enmiry had proved itſelf formidable to Britain, and their 
friendſhip became deſirable to France: «Having helped 
themſclves; thiey found it leſs difficult to obtain help from 
others · The fame intereſt, which hitherto had directed 
the court of France to a temporiſing policy, now required 
decifive conduct. Previous delay had favoured: the dil- 
memberment of the empire, but farther” procraſtioation 
Ke fair * at — af alliance of the 
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its, ſevered. paris. The news of the capitulation of Sara- 
toga reached France, very early in December, 1777. 
The American deputics took that opportunity to preſs 
for an acceptance of the treaty, which had been under 
conlideration for the preceding twelve months. The 
capture of Burgoyne's army convinced the French, that 
the, opppſition ot the Americans to Great Britain was 
not the work of a few men who had got power in their 
hands, but of the great body of the people, and was like 


10 be, finally ſucceſsful. It was therefore determined to 


take them by the hand, and publicly. to eſpouſe their 
cauſe, The commiſſioners of Congreſs were informed 


by Mr. Gerard one of the ſecretaries of the King's coun» Dec. 16. 


cil, of, State, that it was decided to acknowledge the 
independence of the United States and to make a treaty 
with them. That in the treaty no advantage would be 
taken of, their Gruation to obtain terms which, other- 
wiſe, it would not be convenient for them to agree to. 
That his, Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty deſired the treaty once 
made ſnould be durable, and their amity to ſubſiſt forever, 
uhich could not he expected, if each nation did not find 
ao intęreſt in its continuance, as well as in its commence- 


ment. It Was therefore intended that the terms of the 


tre uy ſhould be ſuch, as the new formed ſtates would be 
willing to, agree to if they, had been long fiace eſtabliſhed, 
and ig the fuloeſs of ſtrength and power; and ſuch; as 
they ſhould approve of when that time ſhould come, 
That his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty was fixed in his determi- 
nation not only to acknowledge, but to ſupport, their in- 
dependence. That in doing this he might probably ſoon 
be engaged in a war, yet he ſhould not expect any com- 
penſation from the United States on that account, nor 
was it pretended that he acted wholly for their ſakes, 
ſiace beſides his real good will to them, it was manifeſtly 
the, intereſt of France, that the power of England ſhould 
be diminiſhed, by the ſeparation of the colonies from its 
government, The only condition he ſhould require and 
rely on would be, that the United States in no pcace to be 

I made 
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disjoimted parts of the, Brieiſh lagen 8 would be ne 1778. 
leſs hoſtile to che inicteſts of France thai a re - union t 
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1776. made, mould give vp their independence * return to 
Wn the obedience of the Britiſh government.“ At any time 
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ſutereſts, they r to — the" favourable oppor- 


flooting of the moſt perfect equality and reciprocity. By 
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previouſly to the roth of December, 17%, when Mr. 
Gerard made the foregoing declaration, it was in the 
power of the Britiſh miniſtry to have ended the American 
war, and to have eſtabliſhed an alliance with the United 
States, that would have been of great ſervice to both; 
but from the ſame haughtineſs which for ſome time had 
predominated in their councils, and blinded them to their 


tunity. 

Conformably to che preliminaries ods by Mr. Ge- 
rard, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty Lewis the 16th, on'the 
Sth of February 1778, entered into treaties of amity and 
commerce, and of alliance with the United States, on the 


the latter of theſe, that illuſtrious monarch: became the 
guarantee of their nen independence ao ren 
merce. arte mina 

On a review of the conduct of the French miniſtry 
to the Americans, the former appear to have acted uni- 
formly from a wiſe regard to national intereſt. Any 
line of conduct, different from that which they adopted, 
might have overſet the meaſures which they wiſhed to 
eſtabliſh, Had they pretended to act from difintereſted 
principles of generoſity to the diſtreſſed, the known ſelſ- 
iſhneſs of human nature would have contradicted the ex- 
travagant pretenſion. By avowing the real motive of their 
conduct they furniſhed fuch a py or candor as begat 
2 ä 

The terms of reciprocity on which they poltiratted 
with the United States were no leſs recommended by wiſe 
policy than diftated by true magnanimity. As there 
was nothing excluſive in the treaty, an opening was left for 
Great Britain to cloſe the war when ſhe pleaſed, with all 
the advantages for future commerce that France had ſti- 
pulated' for herſelf. This judicious meafure made the 
eſtabliſhment of American independence the common 
cauſe of all the commercial powers of Europe, for the 
queſtion then was, whether the trade of the United States nat 
ſhould 
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Gould _ the bree of their cadence: be 9 1778. 
monopoliſed by Great Britain, or by the eſtabliſhment of 


| 
, 
- it, laid open on equal terms to all the world, 
] la national events the public attention is generally fixed 
| on the movements of armics and fleets. Mankind never 
z fail to do homage. to the able genera] and expert admiral. 
d To this they are juſtly entitled, but as great a tribute is due 
ro che ſtateſman who, from a more elevated ſtation, deter- 
— mines on meaſures in which the general ſafety and wel- 
fare of empires are involved. This glory in a particular 
Y manner belongs to the Count de Vergennes, who, as his 
ie moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's, mioiſter for foreign affairs, con- 
d dufted the conferences which terminated in theſe treaties. 
Ie While the miniſters, of his Britanic Majeſty were pleaſing 
yy Wl themſelves. with the flattering idea of permanent peace in 
europe, they were not leſs ſurpriſed than provoked by hear- 
ag of the alliance, which had taken place between his maſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, and the United States, This event though 
ry oſten foretold was diſbelieved. The zeal of the Britiſh miui- 
i- (y to reduce the colonies to ſubmiſſion, blinded them to 


ry naoger from every other quarter. Forgetting that intereſt | 


d, Wl governs public bodies perhaps more than private perſons, 
to they ſuppoſed that feebler motives would outweigh its all 
ed MW commanding influence. | Intent on carrying into execu- 
1f- Wtioo the object of their wiſhes, they fancicd that becauſe 
- Traace and Spain had colonies of their own, they would 
cir Nirefrain from aiding or aberting the revolted Britiſh colo- 
gat its, from the fear of eſtabliſhing a precedent, which at a 
future day might operate againſt themſelves. Tranſported 
ted {Wvith indignation. agaiaſt their late fellow ſubjects, th 
riſe WW vere ſo infatuated with the American war, as to 2 
ere ¶ chat trifling evils, both diſtant and uncertain, would induce 
for Iche court of France to neglect an opportunity: of ſecur- 
all Wing great and immediate advantages. 
How far this interference of the court of France can 
be juſtified by the laws of nations, it is not the province of 
biſtory to decide. Meaſures of this kind are not detfr- 
mined by abſtract reaſoning. The preſent feclings of a 
tion, and the probable conſequences of loſs or gain in- 
Kuence more than the decifions of ſpeculative men. Suf- 
fice 
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1778. fice it to wenthde, that the French exculpated themſelves 
from the heavy charges brought agaihſt them, by thi 
—”> ſummary mode of reaſoning, * We hate found“ ſri 
they the late colonies of Great Britain in actual poſ- 
ſeſſion of Independence, and in the exetciſe of the prero- 
gatives of ſovereignty. It is not our buſineſs to enquire, 
whether they had, or had not, ſufficient reaſon to with. 
draw themſelves from the government of Great Britain, 
and to erect an independent one of thetr own; We arc 
to conduct towards nations, agreeably to the political ſtate 
in which we fiod them, without inveſtigating how they 
acquired it. Obſerving them to be independent in fat, 
ve were bound to ſuppoſe they were ſo of right, and hal 
the ſame liberty to make treaties with them as with any 
other ſovereign power.“ They alſo alleged, that Grent 
Britain could not complain of their interference, fince ſhe 
had ſet them the example only a few years before, in ſup- 
porting the Corſicaus in oppoſition to the court of France. 
They had beſides many well founded complaints againſt 
the Britiſh, whoſc armed veſſels had for months paſt ha- 
raſſed their commerce, on the idea of | mens an illi- 
eit trade with the revolted colonies. '' 5 
| The marquis de la Fayette, whoſe letters to Faabee had 
1 Aa 3 ſhare in reconciling the nation to patroniſc 
1 | the United States, was among the firſt in the American 
army who received the welcome tidings of the treaty. In 
a tranſport of joy, mingled with an effuſion of tears, he 
os .embraced general Waſhington exclaiming “ The king my 
11 maſter has acknowledged your Independence, and entered 
into an alliance with you for its eſtabliſhment.” The 
-heart-felt joy, which ſpread from breaſt to breaſt, ex- 
ceeded deſcription. The ſeveral brigades aſſembled by or- 
der of the commander in chief. Their chaplains offered 
up public thanks to Almighty God, and delivered diſ- 
courſes ſuitable to the occaſion. A feu de joie was fired, 
and on a proper ſignal being given, the tir reſounded with 
Long live the king of France,” pobred forth from the 
breaſt of every private in the army. The 'Americans, 
having in their own ſtrength for three years weathered 


the Warmn of war, WP the 48 hey Peace to be in full 
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view. Replete with the ſaoguine hopes of vigorous youth, 1778. . 
they preformed that Beltaing whoſe northern army bad been 


reduced by wibie ſole” exertions, would, bot continue the 


America.” Obervgthlog che ir ow. importance, andunder- 
raluing tHe reſbürtes of their adverfarits," "they were 
tempied to Andulge 4 dangerous confidence. That they 
might not be julled into carelefaneſs, Congreſs made an 
animated addreſs to then in whith, after reviewing the 
leaditig features of the war; they informed them Then 
muſt yet expect a ſevere conflict; that though foreign a 
liances ſeeured their Independence,” they could not ſceure 
their conntry from devaſtation.”--" The alliance detween 
France aud Ametica had not been concluded three days, 
before it was known to the Britiſh miniſtry, and in leſs Mach 
than five weeks more, it was officially communicared to the 
court of London in à reſeript, delivered by the French 
ambafſador, to lord Weymonth. In this new fituarion of 
affairs, there were ſome in Great Britain who advocated 
the meaſure of peace with America; on the footing of 
ladependence: But the point of honor, which had before 
precipitated the nation into the war, predominated over 
the voice of prudence and intereſt.” The king and parli- 
ament of Great Britain reſolved to puniſh the French na- 
tion for treating with theſr ſubjects; "which they terme 
„An unprovoked aggreſſion on the honor of the crown, 
and eſſential intereſts of the kingdom.“ And at the ſame 
time a vain hope was indulged, that the alliance between 
France and the United States, which was ſuppoſed to have 
originated in paſſion,” might be difſolved. The national 
prejudices againſt the French, had been fo inſtilled” into 
the minds of Engliſtimen, and of their American deſcend- 
ants, that it was ſuppoſed practicable, by negotiations and 
conceflions, to detatch the United States from their new 
alliance, and res unite them to the parent ſtate. Eleven days 
after the treaty” between France and America had been Feb. 17. 
concluded, the Britiſh miniſter introduced into the houſe 
of commons 4 project for conciliation, founded on the 
idea of obtaining a re- union of the new States with Great 
Britain. This conſiſted of two bills, with the following 

titles, 
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1 12k, ale, 24 A 90 "for d eclaring, the intention 0 of. [ neat Dri 
impoſing 


a, A ie exerciſe. of the right, of 
Ii Sgt ajclty's coloyics, provinges and plante. 
tions, in Fork A America, and a bil We enable his Ma- 
jeſty to appoint commiſſioners with t Powers, ta 
treat, conſult and agree, upon the 24 f guieting the 
diforders now ſubſiſting j in cextain of the colonies, plan- 
rations and provinces/of North America.” . Theſe bills 
were hurr ied through both houſes of Parliament, and be- 

re they paſſed j into acts, were copied and ſent acroſs the 
Atlantic, to lord and general Howe. On their, arrival in 
America,. they were ſent by a, flag to Congreſs at York- 
rown. When they. were received, Congreſs. was. unin» 
formed of the treaty which their commiſioners, bad lately 


** concluded at Paris. For upwards of a year, they had 


not received one line of information from them, on any 
ſubject whatever., One packet had in that time been re- 
ceived, but all the letters therein were taken out before i it 
was put on board the 1 * D it from E Trance, 
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and was 9 adopted. . 55 this they l the 
propoſals of Great Britain, The vigorous, and firm lan- 
guage in which Congreſs expreſſed their rejection of theſe 


offers, conſidered in connection with the circumſtance of 


their beiog wholly i ignorant of the late treaty with France, 
exhibits the glowing ſerenity of fortitude. , While the 
royal commiſſioners. were induſtriouſly circulating. theſe 
bills in a partial and ſecret manner, as if they ſuſpected 
an intention of concealing them from the common peo- 
ple, Congreſs truſting to the gpod ſenſe of their conſti- 
tuents, ordered them to be fort with printed for the pub- 
lic information, Having directed the affairs of their coun- 


try with an honeſt reference to its welfare, they had no- 


thing to fear from the people knowing and, judging for 
themſelves: They ſubmitted the whole to, the public. 
Their act, after ſome general remarks on * bill, con- 
cluded as follows, 


From 
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" From all whi appears eyident to your committee, 1778. 


and fears of the bod peop le of Nates, ſo; as to create 
Gviftons amoüg them, 1550 a defection from the common 
cauſe, now, by t . of Divine Providence, drawing 


tar to 1 Ta, they are the ſequel of 
that infidioiis . n. from the days "of the ſtamp- 
akt, doi tö de t time, hath inyolved this country 


in cotiletios and blbodmed · And th; , As io other caſes 
ſo in tis, although circumſtances may orce them at times 


to recede from their unjuſtifiable clajms, there can be n 
doubt but will, as heretofore, upon the firſt wour- 
able 'gecakion, a again” diſp y chat luſt of dominatioo, 
whith' hath rent 1 twain the mi ighry « empire of Britain. 
Upon the whot e "matter, the Stormline beg leave to 
report It Bo thelt'6 peek that, as the Americans united i in 
wy ardudus cont upon principles e of common intereſt, 
for the detedte d common rights and privileges, which 
unioihath' been cemented by common calamiries, and by 
mutual offices ad — fo the great cauſe for 
which. 455 / cbutend, Andꝭ in which all mankind are inter- 
eſted, — derive i its ſucceſs from the continuance of that 
umiot.. Whore: any man or body of m: 8 * who ſhould 
prefume to rake 'avy ſeparate or, al convention or 
agreement with commiſſioners under t he crown 0 f Great- 
Britain of any of them, ought to be en and 
treated l and avowed. enemies of theſe ones 


States. 

And further,” your comthittee beg leave to report it 25 
weir opinion, tha t theſe Voited States cannot, with pro- 
priety, hold ar y 8 with any, commiſſonexs on 
the part ö Grear-Britain, unleſs they ſhall, as a preli- 
minary thereto, either withdraw their fleers and armies, 
or ale, in poſitive and expreſs t terms, ee the in- 
lependence of the ſaid ſtates. 

And in as much as it appears to be the deGen of the ene- 
nies of theſe ſtates 10 lull them i into a fatal ſecurity---to 
the end that they may act with a becoming weight and 
importance, it is the opid ion of your committee, that the 
ſeveral ſtates be called upon to uſe the moſt ſtrenuous exer- 
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tions'ts have 1 their 1 ret ped jve quotas of. onal. troops 
in the Held 45 don as po ble, agd, hat. all the militia of 
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the ſaid ſtates 'be held in readigeſe, 10 88; aas may 
require”. TOs = 4 4 by 
ſpeedily "Fall 


The conciliatory bi bills were hay ved by royal 
commimoners, deputed to en their regeption. Gos. 
rn Lord Carlifle and Mr. Eden, zppointed on this 

uſiveſs, attem ted to open a negotiation on the. ſubje&. 
They requeſted General Waſhington, 10 furniſh a paſs- 
port for their ſecretary Dr. Fergu on, with Aletier from 
Nn to Congreſs, but this 1 was refuſed, and the refuſal 
was unanimouſly, approved by are. They hen for- 
'warded in the uſual channel of communication, a leuei 


addreſſed „ to his Excellency, enry, gend che Prei- 


dent, and other t ic members,of | .congre . ip which they 
conimunicated a copy 7 of their commiſſion and of the ach 
of Parliamebt on, which, it was founded, and offered to 
concur in every dae and uſt em n 
the following TA _ er pu les. - 
"To conſent to. fo. Dation * boſites, both by ſea 
and land. 4 ee ed Nen 

To reſtore free uh Tt: e, to revive mutual affection, 
and renew the W benefits of 0 f naturalization, through 
the ſeveral parts of * this empire. . "IT ji a 

To 0 extend « every freedom to tra t our reſpedtr 

To agree that no miliary — 0 , in the 
different ſtates of North-America, without. the conlcnt 


of the general congreſs, or particuliar ; alem lies. 


To concur in meaſures. calculated to dif charge the debt 
of America, ad tg raiſe the Ge _- value, of the 
paper circulation. 1, 1 TION 
- To perpetuate ourunion by « a reciprocal al deputation of an 
agent or agents from the different ſtates, who, ſhall have 
the privilege of a, ſeat and voice, in tbe, parliament of 
Great-Britain; or, ik ſent from Britain, , in that caſe 10 
have a ſeat and voice in the aſfemblies of 1 ih eren 


| ſtates to which they may 'be deputed reſpective yy in order 


to attend the ſeveral intereſts of thoſe, by whom they art 


deputed. 
In 


* 
* 
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la ſhort, to eſtabliſh the power of the reſpective legiſ- 1778. 

latures in each particular ſtate, to ſettle its revenue, in 

| civil and military eſtabliſhment, and to exerciſe a perfect 

) Wl freedom! of legiflation and internal government, ſo that 

the Bririſk ſtates throughout North-America, acting with 

us in peace and war under one common ſovereign, may 

have the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege, that is 

ſhort of a total ſeparation of intereſts, or confiſtent with 

that union of force, on which the ſufety of our common 

religion and liberty depends. = 
A decided negative having been Already given, previous 

to the arrival of the Britiſh commiſſioners, to the over- 

tures contained in the conciliatory bills, and intelligence 

of the treaty with France having in the mean time ar- 

rived, there was no ground left for farther deliberation. 

Prefident Laurens therefore, by order of Congreſs, return Jun. 17. 

ed the following anſwer. 


05 have received rhe letter from your excellencies of the 
oth inſtant, with the encloſures, and laid them before | 
en WW Congreſs. Nothing but an earneſt defire to ſpare the - 


farther effuſtion of human blood could have induced them 
to read a paper, containing expreffions fo diſreſpectful ro 


" his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, the good and great ally of theſe 
ſtates; or to conſider propoſitions ſo derogatory to the 
e honour of an independent nation. 


The acts of the Britiſh parliament, the commiffion _ 
the from your ſovereign, and your letter, ſuppoſe the people | 
of theſe ſtares to be ſubjects of the crown of Great-Bri- 1 
tin, and are founded on the idea of dependence, which 
br BY © utterly inadmiſſible. 

dhe am further directed to inform your excellencies, chat 
Congreſs are inclined to peace, notwithſtanding the unjuſt 
can WM chims from which this war originated, and the ſavage | | 
manner in which it hath been conducted. They will, N 
or berefore, be ready to enter upon the confideration of a 
io '"<aty of peace and commerce, not inconſiſtent with | 
ent treaties already ſubſiſting, when the King of Great-Bri- | 
«Jer WY uin hall demonſtrate a fincere diſpoſition for that purpoſe. 


ate [be only folid proof of this difpofition will be, an expli- 
cit acknowledgment of the independence of theſe ſtates, or | 
u che withdrawing bis Beets and armies. Though 


K 


WY | 


o 
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| 1778. - Though Congreſs could not, couſiſtenily with national 
Narr Wen enter on a diſcuſſion of the terms propoſed by the 
Byitiſh commiſſioners, yet ſome individuals of their body 
ably proved the propricty of rejecting them. Among theſe 
*  Governeur Morris, and W. H. : Drayton, with great force 
| of argument and poignancy of vit, juſtified the deciſive 
| : meaſures adopted by their countrymen. _ 

As the Britiſh plan for conciliation was wholly 216 
on the idea of the States returning to their allegiance, it vas 
no ſooner known than rejected. In addition to the ſacred 
| tics of plighted faith and national engagements, the leaders 
W in Congreſs and the legiſlative afſemblics of America, had 
| | raſted the ſweets of power and were in full poſſeſſion of 
| 5 its bleſſings, with a fair proſpect of retaining them with- 
out any foreign control. The war having originated on 
the part of Great-Britain from a luſt of power, had in 
| | its progreſs compelled the Americans in ſelf defence to 
| | aſſume and exerciſe its higheſt prerogatives. The paſſions 
| of human nature which igduced the former tu claim power, 

operated no leſs forcibly with che latter, againſt the relin- 
quiſhment of it. After the colonics had declared them- 
ſelves independent ſtates, had repeatedly pledged their ho- 
nor to abide by that declaration had under the ſmiles of 
heaven maintained it for three campaigns without foreign 
aid, After the greateſt monarch in Europe, had entered into 
E a treaty with them, and guaranticd their independence: 
| After all this to expect popular leaders in the enjoyment 
of power voluntarily to retire from the helm of govern- 

ment to the hnguid indifference of private life, and while 

they violated national faith, at the ſame time to depreſs 

their country from the rank of ſovereign ſtates to that 

of dependent provinces, Was not more repugnant to uni- 

verſal experience, than to, the governing principles of the 


human heart. | The high ſpirited ardor of citizens in the * 
youthful vigor of honor and dignity, did not ſo much as . 
- enquire whether greater political happineſs might be e- 
pected from cloſing with the propoſals of Great-Britain, the 
or by adhering to their new allies. Honor forbad any Pl 
balancing on the ſubject, nor were its dictates diſobeyed. 0 


Though peace was defirable and the offers of Great 
Britain ea 
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Britain ſo liberal, that if propoſed in due time, they 1778. 
would have been acceptable, yet for the Americam, after 
they had declared themſelves independent, and at their 
own ſolicitation obtained the aid of France, to deſert their 
new allies,” and leave them expoſed to Britiſh reſentment 
incurred on their account, would have argued a total 
want of honor and gratitude. The folly of Great Bri- 
tain in expectiug ſuch conduct from virtuous freemen, 
tould only be execeded” by the baſenefs of America, had 
her citizens realiſed that expectation. 

Theſe offers of conciliation in a great meaſure otigi- 
nated in an Opinion that the Congreis was ſupported: by 

a faction, and that the great body of the people was hoſtile 
o independence, and well diſpoſed. to re-unite with Great 
Briegin. The latter of theſe aſſertions was true, till a cer- 
tain period of the conteſt, but that peciod was elapſed. 
Wich their new ſuuation, new opinions and attachments had , 
taken place. The political revolution of the government 
was leſs extraordinary. than that of the ſtile and, manner, 
of thinking in the United States. The independent Ame- 
rican citizens ſaw with. other eyes, add heard with other 
ears, than when they were in the condition of Britiſh ſub- 
jects. That narrowneſs of ſentiment, which prevailed. 
in England towards France, -no longer exiſted among 
the Americans. The Brüim commiſſioners unappriſed 
of this real change in the public mind, expected to keep 
2 hold on the citizens of the United States, by that illibe- 
ality which they inherited from their forefathers. Pre- 
ſuming that the love of peace, and the ancient national 
atipathy co France, would counterbalance all other ties, 
they flattered thimſcives that by perſeverance an impreſ- 
ion favourable to Great Britain might yet be made on the 
mad of America. They therefore renewed their efforts 
to open a negociation with Congreſe, in a letter of the 
11th of July. As they had been informed in anſwer to 
their, preceding letter of the 10th of June, thatan' ex- 
plicit acknowledgment of the independence of the United . 
dates, or à withdrawing of their fleets and armies mui 
precede at entrance on the confideration of a treaty of 
F and as neither branch of this alternative had been 

complied 
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1778. complied with, it was reſolved by. Congreſs that no "4 

ſhould be given to their reiterated application. 
In addition to his public exertions as a commiffioner, 
Governor Johnſtone endeavoured 10 obtain the objeds 
on which he had been ſent by opening a private corre. 
ſpondence with ſome of the members of Congreſs, and 
other Americans of influence. He in particular addreſ. 
ſed himſelf by letter to Henry Laurens, Joſeph Reed, 
and Robert Morris. His letter to Henry Laurens, was ig 
theſe words. = 


Dear Sin, 


I beg to transfer to my friend Dr. Fine os, the pri- 
vate civilities which my friends Mr. . Manning, and Mr. 
Oſwald; requeſt in my behalf. He is 4 man of the utmoſt 
probity and of the higheſt alleen, in the republic of 

o letters. 

If you Wovld follow the example of Britain, in the 
hour of her inſolence and ſend us back without a hearing, 
T ſhall hope from private friendſhip, that I may be per- 
mitted to ſee the country, and the worthy characters ſhe 
has exhibited to the world, A making the requeſt in 
any way you may point out.” The following anſwer was 

immediately written. 
York Town, * 14th, 1778, 

DEAN Sin, Af 


7 | Yeſterday I was boaduted with your "Rl of the 
zoth, and thank you for the tranſmiſſion of thoſe from 

my dear and worthy friends, Mr. Oſwald, and Mr. Man- 

ning. Had Dr. Ferguſon been the bearer of theſe pa- 

pers, I ſhould have ſhewn that gentleman every degree 

| of reſpect and oy; that man ee . 
3 mit of. | 
| I!, is fir, for Great, Britain to en e ee her 
commiſſioners ſhall return unheard by the repreſentatives 
of the United States, or revive a friendſhip; with the citi- 
zens at large, and remain among us as long as they pleaſe. 
Vou are undoubtedly acquainted with the only terms 
upon which Congreſs can treat for accompliſhing this 


uw _ terms from which, although writing in a private 
character, 
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character I may venture to affert with great aſſurance, 1778. 
they never will recede, even admiting che continuance fr 


hoſtile attempts, and that from the rage of war, the good 
people of theſe States, ſhall be driven to commence a 
treaty weſt-ward of yooder mountains. And permit me 
to add, Sir, 2 mg humble opinion the true intereſt of 
Great Britain, in the preſent advance of our conteſt, will 
de found in | confirming our independence. | 
Congreſs in no hour have been haughty, but 0 fas 
poſe that their minds are leſs firm in the preſent than 
they were, when, deſtitute of all foreign aid, even with- 
out expectation of an alliance - when, upon a day of ge- 
neral public faſting and humiliation in their houſe of wor- 
ſhip; and in preſcace of God, they reſolved: © to hold no 
conference or treaty with any commiſſioners on the part 
of Great-Britain unleſs they ſhall, as a preliminary there- 
to, either withdraw: their fleets and ar mies, or in poſitive 
and expreſs terms acknowledge the independence of theſe - 
States,” would be irrational. ' 
- At a:proper- time, Sir, I ſhall think myſelf highly ho- 
noured by a. perſonal attention, and by contributing to 
render every part of theſe ſtates agFeeable to you; but 
until the baſis of mutual confidence ſhall be eſtabliſhed, 
| believe: fir, neither former private friendſhip, nor any 


other conſideration, can influence Congreſs to conſent, 


that even Governor Johnſtone, a gentleman who has been 
ſo deſervedly eſteemed in America ſhall fee the country. 
I have but one voice, and that ſhall. be againſt it. But 
let me intreat you my dear fir, do not hence conclude 
that I am deficient in affection to my old friends, through 
whoſe kindneſs I have obtained the honor of the preſent 
correſpondence, or chat I am not with very great perſo- 
nal n and eſteem. 
Sir, 
0 Tour moſt nee 
And moſt humble ſervant. 


(Signed) HENRY LAUREN S. 


Philadelphia, 
The Honorable Geo · Johnſtone, . 
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19546. 10 letter 70 Joſeph Reed of April the rith, gover- 
nor joboſtone ſaſd, The man who can be ſuſtrumental 
da bringing us all to act once more in harmony, and to 
: unite: "rogortie” the various powers which this conteſt hat 
„  Uravww forth; will deſerve more from che king and peo- 
ple, from patriotiſm, humanity, and albh che render ties 
that are affected by the quarrel and reconciliation, chan 
cver was yet beſtowed on human kind.“ On the 16th of 
| June he wrote to Robert Morris, “I believe the men who 
have conducted the affafrs of Aryerica/incapable of be- 
ing influenced by improper motives, but in all ſuch tranſ- 
actions there is riſk; and I think, that whoever ventures 
ſhould be ſecured, at the ſame time that Konor and emo- 
lyument ſhavld naturally follow the fortune of thoſe, who 
have ſtecred the veſſel in the ſtorm, and brought her 
Fifely to port. I think Waſbington and the Preſident 
have a right to every favour, that grateful nations can be- 
ſtow, if they could once more unite? our intereſt, and 
ſpare the miſeries and devaſtations of war.“ 
| To Joſeph Reed, private informatioh was communi- 
b exted, that it had been intended by gov. Johnſtone, 
3 to offer bim, that in caſe of his enerting bis abilities 
1 promote a” recunion of the two countries, if con- 
ſurent wich his principles and judgment, ten cthou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, and any office in the colonics 
io his Majeſty's gift. To which Mr. Reed replied I am f 
not worth purchaſing, but ſuch as I am, the king of 4 
Great Britain is net rich enough to doin? Congreſs or- Wh. 
dered all letters, rectived by members of - Congreſs from n 
any of the Britiſh commiſſioners, ot their agents, or from 
g any ſubject of the- king of Great Britain, of a public 0 
nature, to be laid before them. The above letters and 
information being communicated, Congreſs reſolved . 
«© That the ſame cannot but be conſidered, as direct at- ted 
tempts to corrupt theif integrity and that it is incompa- WM... 
tible with. the honor of Congreſs, to bold any manner of ha 
correſpondence or intercourſe with the ſaid George John- 
{tone Eſquire, <lpeciilly to negociate with bim upon af- 
fairs in which tte cauſe of liberty is intereſted;? ; Their 
determination, with the reaſons-ttievcof,! were expreſſed 
TJ - iu 


- _ 


June 21, 


July 9 


F 
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in the form of à declaration, à copy of which was ſigh» 1778. 
ed by the Preſident, and ſent by a flag to the commiti— — 

2 t New-York., This was anſwered by governor | 
| ohnſto + by an angry publication, ia which he denied 
* explained away, what had been alleged a3aioſt him, 
Lord Carlifle, Sir Henry Clinton and Mr. Eden, denied 
their having, any knowledge of the matter e i 
governor Johnſtone. 

The commiſſioners failing in their attempts to n 
with Congreſs had no reſource left, but to perſuade the 
inhabitants to adopt a line of conduct, counter to that of 
their repreſentatives. To this purpoſe they publiſhed a 8 
manifeſto and proclamation, addreſſed to Congreſs, the 
aſſemblies, and all others the free inhabitants of the colo- 
nies, in which they obſerved. The policy, as well as 
the benevolence of Great-Britain, have thus far checked 
the extremes of war, when they tended to diſtreſs a peo- 
ple ſtill conſidered as our fcllow-ſubje&s, and to deſolate 
a country ſhortly to become a ſource of mutual advan- 
tage : But when that country profeſſes the unnatural de- 
ign not. only of eſtranging herſelf, from us, but of mori- 
raging herſelf and her reſources to our enemies, the whole 
conteſt is changed; and the queſtion i is, how fur Greats. 

Uritain may, by every means in her. power, deſtroy or 


- 


1 render uſeleſs a connection contrived for her ruin, and 
br the aggrandizement of France. Under ſuch circums 
* ſtances the laws. of ſelf · preſervation muſt direct the con- 
f duct of Great-Britainz, and if the Britiſh colonics are 9 
* become an acceſſion to France, will direct her to reader 
* that acce ſſion of as little avail as poſſible to her enemy.“ 
* Congreſs, upon being informed of the deſigo of) the 
e ommimoners to circulate theſe papers declared, that the 
d geats employed to diſtribute the manifeſtoes and pro- 
ed clamation of the commiſſioners, were not entitled to pro- 
u- tection from a flag. They alſo recommended to the ſe- 
a- veral ſtates to ſecure and keep them in cloſe cuſtody, dut 
of chat they might nat appear to hood- wink their conſtituenis, 
n Wihey ordered the manifeſtoes and proclamation, to be 
40 printed in the news- papers. The propoſals of the com 


alhoners e e favourably. rectixed by the peo- 


1 
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1778. ple than they had been by Congreſs. ' In ſome places the 
flags containing them were not received, but ordered in- 
ſtantly do depart, inothersthe were received, and forward- 
ed to Congreſs, as the only proper'tribunal to take cog- 
nizance of them. In no one place, not immediately com- 
manded by the Britiſh army, was there any attempt to 
accept, or even to deliberate, on the propriety by clofing 
with the offers of Britain. 

To deter the Britiſh from executing their "PR of 
laying waſte the country, Congreſs publiſhed to the 
world a reſolution and manifeſto in which oy concluded 

October with theſe words. 

30. « We, therefore, the Congreſs of the United States 
of America, do ſolemnly declare and proclaim, that if 
our enemies preſume to execute their threats, or perſiſt 
in their preſent career of barbarity, we will take ſuch ex- 
emplary vengeance as ſhall deter others from a like con- 
duct. We appeal to that God who fearcheth the hearts 
of men, for the rectitude of our intentions; and in his 
holy preſence we declare, that as we are not moved by 
any light and haſty ſuggeftions of anger and revenge, ſo 
through every poſlible change of fortune we will adhere By - 
to this our determination.” | 

This was the laſt effort of Great Britain, in the wf 
of negotiation, to regain her colonies. It originated in Wi 4 
folly, and ignorance of the real ſtate of affairs in Ame- n 
rica, She had begun with wrong meaſures, and had now WF |, 
got into wrong time. Her conceſſions, on this occaſion, A 
were an implied juſtification of the refiftance of the colo- WF .. 
niſts. By offering to concede all that they at firſt aſked ft 
for, ſhe virtually acknowledged herſelf to have been the ag- ch 
greſſdr in an unjuſt war. Nothing could be more favours - 
ble to the cementing of the friendſhip of the new allics, a0 
than this unſucceſsful negociation. The ſtates had an op- fee 


portunity of evincing the ſincerity of their engagements, BW (1,; 
and France abundant reaſon to believe that by prevent- Wl an; 
ing their being conquered, her favourite ſcheme of leſ· ¶ the 


ſening the power of Great Britain, ders be ſecured be 
n the reach of accident. 
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After 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
” Kiitr" the termination of the campaiga of 1777, the 1478. 
viel army retixed to winter quarters in N CAR 
and the American army to Valley-Forge, The former 
evjoyed all the cooveniencies which au opulent 'city af- 
forded, while the latter ndt half cloathed, and more than 
once on the point of ſtarving, were endvriog the ſeveri- 
ty of a cold winter in a hutted camp, It was well for 
them. that the Britiſh made no attempr t ro giturd ther, | 
while in this deſtitute condition, | 
The winter and ipring paſſed away without any more 
Temitkable events in either army, than a few ſucceſsful 
exciclions of parties from Philadelphia to the neighbour- 
ing country, for the purpoſe of bringing in fopplies, or 2 
deſtroying property. In one of theſe, a party of the 955 
Brivifh proceeded to Bordenton, and there burned four 
ſtore-houſes full of uſeful commodities. Before they re- 
turned to Philadelphia, they burned two frigates, ' nitze 
ſhips, 6x privateer floops, twenty three brigs, with A 
number of floops and ſchooners. | 
Soon after, an excurfion from Newport was made by 
$00 Britiſh add Heffians, under the command of heut. 
col. Campbell. "Theſe having landed in the night, 
marched next morning in two bodies, the one for War- . 25. 
eco, the other for the head of kickemuet river. They 
in deſtroyed about 70 flat bottomed boars, and burned a 
e quantity of pitch, tar and plank. They alfo fer fire to 
oo the meeting houſe ar Warren, and ſeven dwelling houſes. 
om Wl At _—— they burned the church and 22 houfes. Se- 
lo. veral other bouſes were plundered, and women were 
red phy of their ſhoe-buckles, gold rings 704 handker- 
ag" Wl chiefs. © 
r- A French ſquadron, conſiſtiug of 12 wipe of the line 
lies, Wil and 4 frigates, commanded by count D'Eſtaing, ſailed 
op- from Toplon for America, ig about two months after 
vis, BY the treaty had been agteed upon between the Unſted States Apr 13. 
em, wd the King of France. After a paſſage of 87 days, July 91 
leſs the count arrived at the entrance of the Delaware. From h 
be- an apprehenſion of ſomething of rhis kind] and from the 
proſpe& of greater ſecuriry, ir was reſolved” in Great 
britain, forthwith to evacuate Philadelphia and to con- 
fer E Vox. II. | L centrate 


> * -» 


ans centrate the royal force in the city and harbour of Ney. 


Jun. 18. 
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York. The commiffioners brought out the orders for 
this movement, but knew nothing of the matter. It had 
an unfriendly influence on their propoſed, negotiations, 
but it was indiſpenſibly neceflary ; for if the French fleet 
had blocked up the Delaware, and the Americans be- 
fieged Philadelphia, the eſcape of the Britiſh from either, 
would have been ſcarcely poſſible. 

The royal army paſſed over the Delaware into Neu- 
Jerſey. Gen. Waſhington, having penetrated into cheir 
defign of evacuating Philadelphia, had previouſly de- 
tatched Gen. Maxwell's brigade, to co- operate with the 
Jerſey militia, in obſtructing their progreſs, till time 
would be given for his army to overtake them. The 
Britiſh were incumbered with an enormous baggage, 


which, together with the impediments thrown in their 


way, greatly retarded their march. The American 
army having, in purſuit of the Britiſh, croſſed the 
Delaware, fix hundred men were immediately detatehed 
under col. Morgan, to reinforce Gen. Maxwell. Waſh- 
_ Ington halted his troops, when they had marched to the 


/ Jam 24. vicinity of Princeton. The general officers-in the Ame- 


rican army, being afked by the commander in 2 
« Will it be adviſeable to hazard a general action?“ a 


| ſwered in the negative, but recommended a en 


of 1509 men, to be immediagely ſent, to act as occaſion 
might ſerve, on the enemy's left flank and rear. This 


was immediately forwarded under General Scott. When 
Sir Henry Clinton had advanced to Allen-Town, he de- 
termined inſtead of keeping the direct courſe towards 


Staten-Iſland, to draw towards the ſea coaſt and to puſk 
on towards Sandy-Hook. Gen. Waſhington on receir- 
lag intelligence that Sir Henry was proceeding in that di- 
rection towards Monmouth court-houſe, diſpatched 
1000 men under Gen, Wayne, and ſent the Marquis de 
la Fayette. to-take command of the whole advanced corps, 


5 with orders to ſeize the firſt fair opportunity of attacking 


ay , 


the enemy's rear. Gen. Lee | who, having been late) 
exchanged had joined the army, was offered this com- 


* but he declined i it, as he was io principle againk 
| » hazaxdiog 


ſuitable for giving a check to the advancing enemy. Lee 


which he conſented, and was ordered to take proper 


Lee was retreating. 
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hazarding an attack. The whole army followed at a pro- 1778. 
diſtance, for ſupporting the advanced corps, and WY 
reached Cranberry the next morning. Sir Heory Clin- "i 
ton ſenſible of the approach of the Americans, placed | 
his grenadiers, Tight-infantry and chaſeurs in bis rear, a 
and his baggage in his front. Gen. Waſhington increaf- | 
ed his advanced corps with two brigades, and ſent Gen. 
Lee, who now wiſhed for the command, to take charge 
of the whole, and followed with the main army to give it 
ſupport. On the next morning orders were ſent to Lee, 
10 move on and attack, unleſs there ſhould be powerful 
reaſons to the contrary, When Waſhington had march» 
ed about five miles to ſupport the advanced corps, he 
found the whole of it retreating by Lee's orders, and 
without having made any oppoſition of conſequence. 
Waſhington rode up to Lee and propoſed certain queſti- 
ons to him, which implied cenſure. Lee anſwered with 
warmth and unſuitable language. The commander in 
chief ordered Col. Stewart's and Lieut, Col. Ramfay's bat- 
talions, to form on a piece of ground, which he judged 


w — 


was then aſked if he would command on that ground, to 


meaſures for checking the enemy, to which he replied, 
your orders ſhall be obeyed, and I will not be the firſt 
© to leave the field.” Waſhington then rode to the main 
army, which was formed with the utmoſt expedition. A 
warm cannonade immediately commenced, between the 
Britiſh aud American artillery, and a heavy firing be- 
tween the advanced troops of the Britiſh army, and the 
two battalions which Gen. Waſhington had halted. , 
Theſe ſtood their ground, till they were intermixed with 
a part of the Britiſh army. Lieut. Col. Ramſay the com- 
mander of one of them, was wounded and taken priſon» 
er. Gen. Lee continued till the laſt on the field of dar 
tle, and brought off the rear of the retreating troops. 
The check the Britiſh received, gave time to make 8 
liſpoſition of the left wing, and ſecond line of the Ame- 
rican army in the wood, and on the eminence to which 
On this, ſome cannon were placed 
eb by 


| 
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. Sterling, who commanded the left wing, which, 
with the co-operation of ſome parties of infantry, effectual- 
Jy ſtopped the advance of the Britiſh in that quarter. Gen. 
Greene took a very advantageous poſition, on the right of 
lord Sterling. The Britiſh attempted to turo the leti flank 
of the Americans, but were repulſed, They alſo made 
a movement to the right, with ag little ſucceſs, for Greene 
with artillery diſappointed their deſign.. Wayne advan- 
ced with a body of troops, and kept up ſo ſeyere aud 
well directed a fire, that the Britiſh were ſopp compelled 
to give way. They retired and took the poſition, which 
Lee had before occupied, Waſhington reſolved 10 attack 
them, and ordered Gen. Poor to move round upon their 
right, and Gen. Woodford to their left; but they could 
pot get within reach, before it was dark. Theſe remain- 
ed on the ground, which they had been direQted to occy- 
py during the vight, with an intention of attacking carly 
next morning, and the main body lay on their arms io 
the field to be ready for ſupporting them. Gen. Wah- 
ington repoſed himſelf in his cloak, under a tree, in 
hopes of renewing the action the next day. But theſe 
hopes were fruſtrated; The Britiſh tr marched away 
ia the night, io ſuch ſilence, that Gen, Poor, though he 
lay very near them, knew nothing of their departure, 
They left behind them, four officers and about forty pri, 
vates, all ſo badly wounded, that they could not be re- 
moved. Their other wounded were carried off. The 
Britiſh purſued their march without further interruption, 
and ſoon reached the neighbourhood of Sandy-Hook, 
without the loſs of cither their covering party or baggage 
The American general declined, all farther purſuit of the 
royal army, and ſoon after drew off his troopstothe borders 
of the North river. The loſs of the Americans, in killed and 


wounded, was about 250. The loſs of the royal army, 


iucluſiye of priſoners, was about 350. Lt. col. Monck- 
ton, one of. the Britiſh Alain, an account of his ſingular 
merit, was univerſally lamented. ,-, Col, Bonner of Pepn- 
ſylvapia, and major. Dickenſon of Virginia, officers high- 
eſteemed by their country, fell in this engagement, 
FR emotions of the mind, added 60 fatigue i ** ER 
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on ſuch a fatal of the vital 225 
day, brought ſuppreſſion 


that ſame of the Americans, and 5y of the 
Britiſh, were found dead on the field of battle, without 
any warks of violence upon their bodies. 1 
n is probable, that Waſhington intended to 9 no 
farther notice of Lee's conduct in the day of action, but the 
latter could hot brook the e preſſions uſed by the for- 
mer at their firſt meeting, and wrote him two paſfionatt 
letters. This oecaſiuned his being arreſted, and brought to 


trial. The charges exhibited againſt him were - iſt. For diſ- 


obedience of orders, in not attacking the enemy on the 
23th of June, agreeable to repeated inſtructions. : 
Adly. For ajjſhehaviour before the enemy, on ide fame 
day, by making an ane 9 and ſhame- 
ful retreat. 

3dly, For diſecſpet ro the ese in chief i in two 
letters Alter a tedious hearing before à couri- martial of 
which lord Sterling was preſident, Lee was found guilty 
ind ſentenced to be ſuſpended from any command in the 
armies of the Uoited States, for the term of one year, but 
the ſecond charge was ſoftened by the court martial, who 
in their award only found him guilty of miſbehaviour be» 
fore the enemy, by making an unneceſſary and in ſome 
few inſtances a diſorderly retreat. Many vere diſpleaſed 
vith this ſentence. They argued © that by the tenor 
of Lee's orders, it was ſubmitted to his diſcretion, whether 
to attack or not, and alſo, that the time and manner were 
to be determined by his own Judgment. That at one time. 
he intended ta attack, but altered his opjoion on apparently 
good grounds. That the propriety: of an attack confi» 
dering the ſuperiority of the Britiſh cavalry, and the open- 
neſs of the ground was very queſtionable. That though 
might haye diſtreſſed the enemy's rear in the firſt in- 
ſtance; it would probably have brought on a generalaction, 
before the advanced corps could have been ſupported by - 
the main body, which was ſome miles in the rear.” If 
ſaid they #* Lee's judgment was agalaſt attacking the ene» 
my, he could not be guilty of diſobeying an order for 
hat purpoſe, which was ſuſpended on the condition of 


his own approbation of _ meaſure,” They alſo agreed = 
| that 


| 
| 
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that a ſuſpen$06'from:command, was not a ſufficient py: 


— nithinenc: for his crimes, if really guilty. They therefore 


inferred a preſampgion'of his innocence from the lenient 
ſentence of his judges, ' Though there was a diverſity of 
opinions relative to tlie firſt and ſecond charges, all were 
agreed in pronouncing” him - guilty of diſreſpect to the 
commander in chief. The Americans had formerly 
idoliſed Gen. Lee, but ſome of them now went to the 
oppoſite extreme,” and” pronounced him-treacherous or 

deficient in courage, though there was no foundation 
for either of theſe ſuſpicions. His temper was violent, 


and his impatience of ſubordination had led him often to 


Aug. 6. 


quarrel with thoſe whom he was bound to reſpect and obey; 
but his courage and fidelity could not be queſtioned, 
Soon after the battle of Monmouth, the American 


army took poſt at the White-Plains, a few miles beyond 


Kingſbridge and the Britiſh though only a few miles diſ- 
tant, did not moleſt them. They remained in this poſi- 
tion from an early day in July, till a late one in the au- 
rumn, and then the Americans retired to Middle-Brook in 
Jerſey, where they built themſelves huts in the ſame man- 
ner as they had done at Valley- Forge. 

Immediately on the departure of the Britiſh from 
Philadelphia, Congreſs, after an abſence of nine months, 
returned to the former ſeat of their deliberations. Soon 
after their return, they were called upon, to give a pub- 
lic audience to a Miniſter Plenipotentiary from the court 
of France. The perſon appointed to this office, was 
M. Gerard, the ſame who had been 3 in the ne- 
gotiarions, antecedent to the treaty. - The arrival and 


reception of a miniſter from France, made a ſtrong im- 


preſſion on the minds of the Americans. They felt the 
weight and importance, to which they were riſen among 
nations. That the ſame ſpot, which in leſs than acentury, 


bad been the reſidence of ſavages, ſhould become the the- 


* 


atre on which, the repreſentatives of 'a new, free and ci- 
viliſed nation, gave a public audience to a miniſter Pleni- 
potentiary, from one of the oldeſt and moſt powerful 
kingdoms of Europe, afforded ample materials for phi- 


— coatemplation. That * * than three — 
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from the day, oo which, an anſwer was refuſed by Great 1778. 


Britain to the united ſupplications of the coloniſts, | pray= 
jag for peace, liberty and ſafety, they ſhould, as an in- 
dependent people, be honored. with the refidence of a 
miniſter, from the court of France, exceeded the expec- 
tation of the moſt ſanguioe Americans. The patriots 


of the new world revolved i in their minds thefc tranſadi- 


ons, with heart-felt fatisfaction, while the devour were 
led to admire that Providence, which had, in fo ſhort a 
ſpace, ſtatzoned the United States among the powers of 
the earth, and clothed them in robes of Sovereignty, 
The Britiſh had but barely completed the removal of 
their fleet and army, from the Delaware and Philadelphia 
to the harbour and city of New- York, when they received 
intelligence, that a French fleet was on the coaſt of Ame- 
rica. This was commanded by count D*Eftaing,, and con- 
ſited of twelve ſhips of the line and three fit gates 
Among the former, one carried 90 guns, another 80 
and fix 74 guns each. Their firſt object was the ſur- 
priſe of lord Howe's fleet in the Delaware, but they ar- 


row eſcapes than that of the Britiſh fleet, on this occa- 
fon, It conſiſted only of fix 64 gun ſhips, three of 50. 
and two of 40, with ſome frigates and loops. Moſt 
theſe had been long on ſervice, and were in a bad con 
tion. Their force, when compared with that of the 
French fleet, was ſo greatly inferior, that had the lati 
reached the mouth of the Delaware, in 75 days from its 


providentially prevented, by the various hinderabces 
which retarded D' Eſtaing in his voyage to the term of 87 
days, in the laſt eleven of which, lord Howe's fleet, not 

only quitted the Delaware, but reached the harbour of 
New-York. ., D'Eſtaing, diſappointed | in his firſt ſcheme, 


rived-too late, In naval biſtory, there are few more nar- 


leaving Toulon, their capture, in the ordinary courſe 
of events, would have been inevitable, This ſtroke was - 


purſued and appeared off £ Sandy-Hook. American bi- July 11 


lots of the firſt abilities, provided for the purpoſe, 855 
oa board his fleet. Among them were perſons, wheſe 


crcumſtanees placed them above the ordinary. rank of 
pilots, 2 
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#778. Te fight of the French feet raifhd an ine aBthie pt. 
Gans of their adyerſarits. © Tranſported with indignation 
aghinſt the French, for intetfering in What they called 4 
domeſtic quarrel, the Bririſh' diſplayed" 4 Tpitir of zeal 
and bravery which could not be exreeded. "A thouſand 
volunteers were diſpatched from their tranfports to mat 
their flee. The maſters and mates of the merchantmen 
and tradets at New-York, took their ſtations at the gun 
wich the common ſailors. Othets par; to Tea in Abe veſ- 
| Tas, to watch the motions of their enetnicy..” The officer 
po and privates of the Britiſh army, contented with fo 
| much eagerneſs to ſerve on board the men of war as ma- 
Tines, that it became pecefſiry to decide the” Poiut of 
honor by lot. _ 
The French fleet came to anchor, acid bid with- 
out the Hook for eleven days. During this time the 
Britiſh had the mortification of ſeeing the blockade of 
their fleet, and the capture of about 25 veſſels under En- 
glich colours. On the 229, the French' fleet appeared un 
der weigh. It was an anzlous moment to the Britiſh, 
They ſuppoſed that Count D'Eftaing would force his way 
into the harbour, and that an en agement would be the 
conſequence. Every thing with 1 was at ſtake. No- 
thing leſs chan deſtruftion or victory would Rave ende 
the conteſt. If the firſt had been their lot, the vaſt fleet 
of tranſpo rts and victuallers and the army muſt have fal. 
len. The pilots on board the French fleet, declared it 
to be impoſſible to earty the large ſhips thereof over the 
| bar, on account of their dravght of water. D*Eftaing on 
"that account and by the advice of Gen. Waſhington, left 
the Hook and failed for Newpoit. By his departure the 
| Britiſh had a ſecond eſcape, for had he remained at the 
y July 22+ Hook but a few days longer, the fleet of admiral Byron 
| myſt have fallen into his hands. That officer had been 
ſent our to relieve lord Howe who had ſolicited to bt 
_ > recalled, and the flect under his command had bees 
ſent io reinforce that which häd deen previouſly 0d 
the coaſt of America. Admiral Byron's ſquadron had 
met with bad weather, and was feparated in differeat 


ſtorms. It now arrived, ſcattered, broken, ſick) 
IT diſmaſted 
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diſmaſted or otherwiſe damaged.” Within 8 days af- 1775. 
ter the departüte of the French fleet, the Renown, the Y. 
Raiſonable, 1 mene "Ids 
gly.at Sandy» Hook. 
The next attempt pr” Coutt D'Edaiog was ela 
Rhode -Illand, of which the Britiſh had been in poſſeſſion 
ſince December, 1776. A combined attack againſt it was 
projected, and it was agreed that Gen. Sullivan ſhould 
command the American land forces. Such was the ca- 
gerneſs of the people to co-operate with. their new allies, 
and ſo confident. were they of ſucceſs, that ſome thou- 
ſands of volunteers engaged in the ſervice. The militia of 
Maſſachuſetts was under the command of Gen. Hancock. 
The royal troops on the iſland, having been lately rein- 
forced, were about 6800. Sullivan's force was about 
10,000, Lord Howe followed Count D*Eſtaing, and 
came within fight of Rhode-Ifland, the day after the 
French fleet entered the harbour of New-Port. The 
Britiſh fleet exceeded the French in point of number, bur 
was inferior with reſpect to effective force and weight of 
metal. On the appearance of lord Howe, the French 
te *4miral put out to ſea with his whole fleet, to engage him. 
No- While the two commanders were exerting their naval 
de Kill to gain reſpectively the advantages of poſition, a 
ſtrong gale of wind came on which afterwards increaſed 
il. oa tempeſt, and greatly damaged the ſhips on both 
4 + des. Ia this conflict of the elements, two capital French 
4, Dips were diſmaſted- The Languedoc of yo guns, 
D'Eſtaing's own ſhip,after loſing all her maſts and ber rud- 
ekt der, was attacked by the Renown of 50 guns, commanded 
bel by Capt. Dawſon. The ſame evening the Preſton of 50 ; & 
he uns, fell in with the Tonnant of 60 guns with only her 
ron mainmaſt ſtanding, and attacked her with ſpirit, but night 
put an end to the engagement. Six fail of the French 
ſquadron came up in the night, which ſayed the diſabled 
hips from, any. farther attack. There was no ſhip, or 
refſel loſt on either ſide. The Britiſh ſuffered leſs in the 
ſtorm than their adverſaries, yet enough to make it 
neceſſary for them to return to New-York, for the pur- 
poſe of 3 The: French fleet came to en on 
Vol. II. che 
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1778. the 26th, near to Rhode · Iſland, but ſailed on the 224, o 
Wa Boſton. Before they failed, Gen. Greene and the 


x adoption of that meaſure, the Americans were great! 
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Marquis de la Fayette went on board the Languedoc, to 
conſult on meaſures proſer io be purſued. They urged 
D'Eſtaing to return Wich his fleet into the harbour, but 
his principal officers were oppoſed to the meaſure, aud 
proteſted againſt it. He had been inſtructed to go to 
Boſton, if his fleet met with any mis fortune. His officers 
infiſted on his ceaſing to proſecute the expedition againſt 
Rhode-Ifland; that he might conform to the orders of 
their common ſuperiors. Upon the return of Gen, 
Greene and the Marquis de la Fayette, and their reporting 
the determination of Count DEſtaing, a proteſt was drawn 
up and ſent to him, which was ſigned by John Sullivan, 
Nathaniel Greene, John Hancock, I. Glover, Ezekiel 
Cornel, William Whipple, John Tyler, Solomon Lovell, 
Jon. Fitconnell. In this they proteſted againſt the 
Count's taking the fleet to Boſton, as derogatory to the 
Honor of Fraace, ' contrary to the intention of his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, and the intereſt of his nation, and de- 
ſtructive in the higheſt degree to the welfare of the 
United States, and highly injurious to the alliance form- 
ed between the two nations. Had D*'Eſtaing proſecuted M.. 
his original plan within the harbour, either before or 
immediately after the purſuit of lord Howe, the reduction 
of the Britiſh poſt on Rhode-Iſland would have been pro- 
bable, but his departure in the firſt inſtance to engage the 

Britiſh fleet, and in the ſecond from Rhode Iſland to 
Boſton, fruſtrated the whole plan. Perhaps Count 
D*Eftaing, hoped by ſomething brilliant to efface the im- 
preſſions made by his late failure at New- Tork. Or he 
might have thought it imprudent to ſtake his whole fleet, 
within an harbour poſſeſſed by his enemies. 

After his ſhips had ſuffered both from battle and the 

Norm, the letter of his inſtructions- the importunity of 

His officers, and his anziety to have his ſhips ſpeedily re- 
Stted, might have weighed with him to ſail directly for 

Boſton. Whatever were the reaſons which induced bi 
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diflatisfied. They complained that they had incurred 


great 
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great expence any danger, Kale the pfoſpect ot the moſt 1778. 
effective co· opęralion chat depending thereon, they had erz 
to riſqued their lives on an iſland, where withour naval pro» 
the Wl tection, chey were expoſed to particular danger - That 
0 ja this ſituation, they were firſt deſerted, wh, 1 
gel I totally abanddneds at a, time, when by perſeve og in, he 
bu Wl original! plan, they had well grounded hopes o ſpeedy 
and ſucceſs: | Under theſe. apprehenſions, th [- r 4 nn A 
10 WY inne ent home io ſuck, crowds, that the regular r- 
en ay which remained. wav jd danger Of being cut off from 
oft 2 retreat. Iu theſe embarraſſing circumſtances, General 
of $u'livan extritated himſelf with judgwent and abilit 
en. He began 10 ſcod off hie heavy artillery, and e Auguſt, 
ing Wi on the  26th;;: arid; retreated from his lines on the night 
un of the 1 8th. It chad beers that day reſolved in a couns 
an, eilt of var, to remove 46; the; north end of the iſland-y- 
kiel I fortify their camp, ſecune a, communication with the 
ll, BY main; and bold the ground / till it could be known whether 
the BY the French fleet would; return 10 their aſſiſtance. | 
the BY Marquis de ia Fayette by, deſire of his , afſociates A 
not I tor Boſton, to requeſt the ſpeedy return af the French 
de- get! To this Count D'Etaing would not, conſent, bue 
the WY he made 4 e ollen to lead, the troops wo, þis 
e <oninand; and co-operate with er lagd f Wy 4 
tec Againſt Rhode-Iſland. Nin icke; r In 205 
or Sullivan retreateũ : with n 3 he had. Mt: 
tion deen five hours at the north cud. of, the, iflaud, when, h 
pro- troops were fired upon by the Britiſh, who, bad 2 — 
the WY mem on diſcove rin their vetreat - The purſuit was 417 
o by c parties and ou two roads, to one was 5 
unt Col Henry B. Lisingſton to the other John Lauren 
im: aid de camp to Gen Washington, and each of them h 
e + command. of light-zroops.) Ja the firſt inſtance, theſe 
lect, BY light trop were compelicd, by ſuperior: numbers to Ig 
NR dut they kept / up a retreating fixe. On being, rg! 
of forced/ they gave their /purſuers. a check, and, 1 
7 repulſed them. By degrees che action/þegame in ſome 
"il *<lpedts general, and near 1250 Amerſcans ere Fug 
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1778. Lord Howe $ fleet with Sir Henry Clipton ey about 
OY 4000 troops on board, being ſeen off the coaſt, General 
Sullivan concluded immedintely to evacuate Rhode-Iſland, 
As che centries of both armies were within 400 yards of 
each other, "the greateſt caution was neceſſary. To co. 
ver the deſign of 'retreating, the ſhew of reſiſtence and 
Aug.30, continuance on tlie iſland was kept up. The retreat was 
made in the night, and moſtly completed by twelve 
o'lock. Towards the laſt of ir the Marqus de la Fayette 
returned from Boſton.” He had rode thither from Rhode- 
; 1Tfand, A diſtance of near 70 miles in 7 hours, and re- 
. tyrhed i in fix and a half. Anxious to partake in the en- 
agement, his mortification was not little at being out of 
8 way on the day before. He was in time to bring off 
the picquets, and other parties that covered the retreat of 
th American army. This he did in excellent order. Not 
a man was left behind, nor was the ſmalleſt article loſt, 
' The bravery and good condutt which John Lavrens 
* [played on this occaſion, were excelled by his republi- 
can magnanimity, in declining a military commiſſion 
ky ich was conferred on him, by the repreſentatives of his 
country. _ Congreſs reſolved, that he ſhould be preſented 
with a continental Commiſſion, of Lieut: Colonel, in teſ- 
timony of the ſenſe which they entertained of bis patrie 
otic and ſpirited ſervices, and of his brave conduct in ſe- 
veril actions, particularly une of ere on the 
29th of Auguſt. | 1 
On the next dayhe wrote to Corgeed a bene; angeating 
«his gratitude for the unexpected honor which they were 
pleaſed to confer on him, and of the ſatisfaction it would 
Have afforded him, could he have accepted it without injur- 
log the rights of the officers in che line of the army, and do- 
Jog an evident injuſtice to his colleagues, in the family of 
the commander in chief. That having been a ſpectator 
"of the convalfions oecaſioned in the army by diſputes of 
rank he held dhe tranqufllity of it too dear, to be inſtro- 
ettkf In tliſtorbing it, and therefore intreated Congrels 
15 ſuppreſs their reſolve, ordering him the commiſſion of 
, Lieut. Colonel, and to accept his ſincere thanks for the 


"Inrpoded honor. | 
a Wich 
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Wich the abortive expedition to Rhode-Ifland, there was 1 778. 


ut 
al an end to the plans, which were in this firſt campaign pro- 
d, jected by the allies of Congreſs, for a co-operation. The 
of Americans bad been intoxicated with hopes of the moſt 
9 deciſive advantages, but in every inftance they were diſap- 
id pointed · Lord Howe with an inferiority of force, not on- 
as ly preſerved his own fleet, but counteracted and defeated 
ve all the views and attempts of Count D'Eſtaing. The 
te French fleet gained no direct advantages for the Ameri. 
es cans, yet their arrival was of great ſervice to their cauſe, 
to Beſides deranging the plans of the Britiſh, it carried con- 
n- viction to their minds, that his moſt Chriſtian Maje 
of va ſcriouſly ; diſpoſed to ſupport them. The good wi 
off of their new allies. was manifeſted to the Americans, and 
of though it had failed in producing the effedts expected 
ot from it, the failure, was charged. to winds, weather, 
6. Wl and unavoidable incidents. Some cenſured Count DIRE. 
08 taing, but while they attempted to conſole themſelves, 
i- by throwing blame on him, they felt and acknow- 
on ledged their obligation to the French nation, and were 
his Wl encouraged to perſevere in the war, from the hope thar 
ed WI better, fortune would attend their future co-operation. 
ef Sir Henry Clinton finding that the Americans had left 
rig WW Rbode-Iland; returned to New-York, but directed Gen, 
ſe- Grey to proceed to Bedford and the neighbourhood, 
the where ſeveral American privateers reſorted. On reach- 
| ing the place of their deſtination the General's party land- 
ing ed, and in a few hours deſtroyed about 70 ſail of ſhip- 
ere ping, beſides a number of ſmall craft. They alſo burnt 
uld WW magazines, wharts, ſtores, warehouſes, veſſels on the 
ur- ſtocks, and a conſiderable number of dwelling houſes. 
do- The buildings burned in Bedford, were eſtimated to be 
ol vorth {20,000 ſterling. The other articles deſtroyed 
wor I vere worth much more. The royal troops proceeded to 
of Martha's vineyard. There they deſtroyed a few veſſels, 
and made a requiſition of the militia arms, the public mo- 
5 399.0xep and 2000 ſheep, which was complied 
with, 

A fimilar expedition under the coramand of Capt. Fer- 
zuſon, was ent the ſame time undertaken agaioſt Little 


Egg» 


Sept. 5. 
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$778. | ee which, place the 8 had a z vpmber 
EX> o age and prizes, and alſo ſome ſalt-works.” Seve. 


volt the vellels got off bot all that were found were de. 
ks , Previous tb 'thie embarkition of the Britiſh 
Tet. [Fgg-Harbour” for Neu York, -* Capt” Ferguſon 
vith 250 men, ſurpriſed aod pur to death about fifty of 
a. 77 1 of the Americans, who were poſted in the vicini- 
The: attack being made in the wigs little we 0 
2 T Was given. RN 972 

The loſs ſuſtained by the Britiſh in (Ee ſovetal er 
| curſions was trilliog, bar the advantage was conſide rable, 
from, 4 the ſupplies, they procured, and the check which 

was given to the American privateers. l 94 
| One of the molt diſaſtrous events, which: Deverres at 
ahis. period of the campaign, was the ſurpriſe ad maſſs. 
ere. of an American Tegiment of light dragoons, com- 
'manded by Lieut. Col. Baylor. "While employed in a de- 
katched firuation, to intercept and watch a Britiſh” forag- 
, they took up their lodging | in'a barn near Tas- 
The officer, who commanded the party which 
* Torpriled them, was Major Gen. Grey. He acquired the 
4k | name of the «© No flint General from his common prac- 
| 4ice of ordering the men, under his command, to take 
dhe ſflints out of their wuſkets, that they might be confiv- 


OK. 5. 


60 to the uſe of their bayonets. A party of miſliria, which 

hal been ſtatjoned on the road, by. which the Britiſh ad- 

: -- "wanced, quitted their po |, without giving any notice to 
Col. Baylor, This Afordity conduct was the occaſion , 
"bf the diſaſter which followed. Greys men proceeded 


. with ſuch lence and addreſs, that they cut off a ſerjeant's 
trol without noiſe, ; and furrounded old Taapan without 
Fog diſcovered. They they ruſhed in upon Baylor's re- 
Simeat, while they were in à profound fleep. Incapadle 
gof defence or reſiſtance, cut off from every proſpett of 
4 felling. their lives dear, the ſurpriſed dragoons ſucd for 
Oh, Uamoved by their ſupplications, their adver- 
arics appled the bayonet and continued its repeated thruſts, 
vhile objects could be found, in which any ſigns of lift 


appeared. A few eſcaped, and others, after having te. 4 
Five from fre to cleyen bayonet hee da e W w 
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* body, were reſlo 
health, Baylor bicmſelf was onde? "bur Hol danger- 


ouſly: He loft, in killed, wounded and taken, 67 prt- 
vates out of 104. About 4o ere made priſoners. "Theſe 


vere indebted, for their lives, to the bumabity of one of 


Grey's captains, "who gave quarters to the whole fourth 


| 1c00Ps., though contrary to the orders of his ſuperior” of- 


ficers,, .. The circumſtance of the attack being made in 
the night, when neither order not diſcipline can be ob- 
ſeryed, may apologiſe i in ſome degree, with men of 4 cer 
tain deſcription, for this bloody ſcene. It carinor be 
maintained, that the laws of war require that quartets 
ſhould be giyco io fimilar afſaults, but the lovers of man- 


kiad muſt ever. contend, that the laws of humaniry' are 


of ſuperior. obligation to thoſe of war. The truly brave 
will ſpare when refiſtance ceaſes, and in every caſe wliere 
it can, be done with ſafety, The perpetrators of ſuch ae- 
tions may juſtly be denominatcd the enemies of refined 
ſociety. As far as their example avails, jt terids to ar- 
reſt the growing humanity of modern times, and to fe- 
rive the barbariſm of Gothic ages. On theſe principles, 
the maſſacre, of Col. Baylor's regiment was the ſubſect of 
much complaint. . 'The particulars of it were aſcertained, 

by the oaths of fandry credible witnefſes, taken before 
Gov. Livingſton of Jerſey, and the whole was ſubmitted 
tothe judgment of the publie. 

In the ſummer of this year, an expedition was under 
taken againſt Eaſt-Florida. This was reſolved upon, with 
the double view of protecting the State of Georgia from de- 
predation, and of cauſing a diverſion. Gen. Robert Y we, 
who conducted it, had under his command about Sooo 
men, a few hundred of which were continental troops, 
and the remainder militia of the States of South-Catolina 
and Georgia | 
ver, and without any oppoſition of cpaſequence, At 
this place, the Britiſh had erected a fort, which, in com- 


pliment to Tonyn, governor of the province, "was called 


by his name. On the approach of Gen. Howe, they de- 
ſtroyed this fort, and after ſome Night Kirmilhing, re- 
treated towards St. Auguſtine. The ſeaſon was more fu- 

tal 


0 courſe of Ute, to perfect 22 


They proceeded as far as St. Mary's tis 


Wo 


1778. 
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401 to the Americans than any en they. e s 


ced from their enemies. Sickneſs and death raged to ſuch 


a degree that an immediate retreat became neceſſury; but 
before this was effected, they 1 nearly ove fourth of 
their whole number. 

Ihe royal commiſſioners kites failed in their attempts 
to induce the Americans to reſume the character of Bri. 
tiſh, ſubjects, and the ſucceſſive plans of co-operation 
- between the new allies, having alſo failed, a folemn pauſe 
enſued. It would ſeem as if the commiſſioners indulged 
a hope, that the citizens of the United Scates, on find- 
ing a diſappointment of their expectation from the French, 
would reconſider and accept the offers of Great-Britain, 
Full time was given, both for the circulation of their 
_ manifeſto, and for obſerving its effects on the public 
mind, but no overtures were made to them from any 
quarter. The year was drawing near to a cloſe, before 
any intereſting expedition was undertaken. With this 
new. era, a new ſyſtem was introduced. Hitherto the 
conqueſt of the ſtates had been attempred by proceeding 
from north to ſouth : But that order was henceforth 
inverted, and the ſouthern ſtates became the principal 
theatre, on which the Britiſh conducted their offenſive 
operations. Georgia being one of the weakeſt ſtates in 


the union, and at the ſame time abounding in provitions, 


was marked out as the firſt object of renewed warfare, 
Lieut, Colonel Campbell, an officer of known courage 
and ability embarked from New-York, for Savannah, with 
a force of about 2000 men, under the cotvoy of ſome ſhips 
of war commanded by commodore Hyde Parker. To make 
meg ſure of ſucceſs in the enterpriſe, Major Gen. Prevoſt 


who commanded the royal forces in Eaſt-Florida, was di- 
rected to advance with them into the ſouthern extremity of 


Georgia. The fleet that ſailed from New-York, in a- 
bout three weeks effected a landing near the mouth of the 
river Savannah. From the landing place a narrow cauſe- 


Dec. 23. way of fix hundred yards in length, with a ditch on 


each ſide, led through a ſwamp. A body of the Britiſh 


light infantry moved forward along this cauſeway, On 
their advance they received a heavy fire ftom a ſmall 


party 
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| | pity under Capt. Schith, poſted for the putpoſe of imped - 2228. 
b idg their paſſige. Capt, Cameron was killed, but the 
| Britith made their way good, and compelled Capt. Smith 
to tetrear, "General Howe, the American officer to 
whom the defence of Georgia was committed, took 
his ſtation on the main road, and poſted his little army, : 
conſiſting of about 60 continentals and a few hun- 
dred militia, between the landing-place and the town 
| of Savannah, with the river on his left and a moraſs 
in frotit. This diſpoſition annouticed great difficulties 
t6 be overcome, before the Americans could be diſ- 
l6dgd; While Col. Campbell was making the neceſſa- 
ry arrangements for this purpoſe, he received intelligence 
from a negro, of a private path through the ſwamp, on the 
right of the Americans, which lay in ſuch a ſituation that, 
the Britiſh troops might march through it unobſerved. Sir 
James Baird, with the light infantry, was directed to avail 
himſelf of this path, in order to turn the right wing of the 
Americans and attack their rear. As ſoon as it was ſup- 
poſed that Sir James Baird had cleared his paſſage, the 
Britiſh in front of the Americans, were directed to advance 
and engage. Howe, finding himſelf attacked in the rear as 
as well as in the front, ordered an immediate retreat. The 
Britiſh purſued with great execution: Their victory was 
| complete. Upwards of ioo of the Americans were killed. 
Thirty eight officers, 415 privates, 48 pieces of cannon, 
23 mortars, the fort with its ammunition and ſtorts, the 
ſhipping in the river, a large quantity of proviſions with 
the capital of Georgia, were all, in the ſpace of a few 
hours in the poſſeſſion of the conquerors. The broken 
remains of the American army retreated up the river Sa- 
vannah for ſeveral miles, and then took ſhelter by crofſ< 
ing into South-Carolina, Agreeably to inſtrudtions, 
Gen. Prevoſt had marched from Eaſt-Florida, about the 
ſame time that the embarkation took place from New-York. . 
After encountering many difficulties, the king's troops 
from'St. Auguſtine reached the inhabited parts of Geor- 
gia, and there heard the welcome-tidings of the arrival 
and ſucceſs of Col. Campbell. Savannah having fallen, 
the fort at Sunbury ſurrendered. - Gen: Prevoſt marched - 
to Savannah, and took the command of the combined 
Vor. II. | N forces 
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* from New-York and St. Auguſtine, + Previous to 


biz arrival, a proclamation had been iſſued, to encourage 


April,” 
1778. 


the inhabitants to come in and ſubmit to the conquerors, 


with promiſes of protection, on condition chat with their 
arms they would ſupport royal government, 


Lieut. Col. Campbell acted with great' policy, i in ſecur- 


' Ing the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants. He did more in 


a ſhort time, and with comparatively a few men, towards 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh intereſt, than all the ge- 
neral officers who had preceded him, He not only ex- 
tirpated military oppoſition, but ſubverted for ſome time 
every trace of republican government, and paved the way 
for the re- eſtabliſhment of à royal legiſlature. Georgia 
ſoon after the reduction of its capital exhibited a ſingu ar 
ſpectacle. It was the only ſtate of the union, in which 
after the declaration of independence, a legiſlative body 
was convened under the authority of the crown of Great 
Britain. The moderation and prudence of Lieut. Col. 
Campbell were more ſucefsfull in reconciling the minds of 
the citizens to their former conſtitution, than, the ſevere 
meaſures which had been generally adopted by other Bri- 
tuſh commanders. 

The errors of the firſt years of the war forced on Con- 
greſs ſome uſeful reforms, in the year 1778. The in- 
ſufficiency of the proviſion, made for the ſupport of the 


. officers of their army, had induced the reſignation of be- 


tween two and three hundred of them, to the great in- 
jury of the ſervice. From a conviction of the juſtice and 
policy of making commiſſions valuable, and from reſpect 
to-the warm, but diſintereſted recommendations of Gen. 
Waſhington, Congrefs reſolved © That half-pay ſhould 
be allowed to their officers, for the term of ſeven years, 


after the expiration of their ſervice.” This was, after- 


wards, extended to the end of their lives. And finally, 


that was commuted for full pay, for five years. Reſig- 


nations were afterwards rare, and the States reaped the 
benefit of experienced officers continuing in ſervice, till 
the war was ended. | 

A ſyſtem of more regular diſcipline was „ 


into the American army, by the induſtry; abilities and) ju- 


dicious 
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Aclovs regulations of Baron de Steuben a moſt excel- 1778. 
ſent diſcjplinarian, who had ſerved under the king of Wo 


Pruffia. A very important reform took place in the me- 
dical department, by appointing different officers, to diſ- 
charge the direQing aud purveying buſineſs of the military 
hoſpitals, which had been before united in the ſame hands, 
Dr. Ruſh was principally inſtrumental, in effecting this 
beneficial alteration. Some regulations, which had been 
adopted for Hadfring the prices of commodities, being 
9 not only ichpracticable, but ſojurious, were 28 
Uſhe 

A few detached events, which could not be introduced 
without ioterrupting the narrative of the great events of 
the campaign, ſhall cloſe this chapter. 

Cap. James Willing, i in the fervice of the United States, 


arrived, with a few men from Fort- Pitt, at the Natches, Feb. 19. 


a Britiſh ſettlement in Weſt-Florida. He ſent out par- 
ties, who, without any reſiſtance, made the inhabitants 
priſoners. | Articles "of agreement were entered i ipto, be- 
tween them and Cap. Willing, by whick., they promĩſed 
to obſerye a neutrality i in the preſent conteſt, and i in re- 
turn, it was engaged, - that their property fl:ould be un- 
moleſted. | 


The 8 an American Figs pl of 36 guys — Mar. 7 


1 


64 guns, and 4 0 80 er in 9 EIT” la about a 7 


quart r of an hour, the Randolph blew up. Four men 


only were ſaved, upon a piece of her wreck. Theſe had 
ſubſiſted for four days on nothing but rain water, which 


they ſucked from A piece of blankex.. On the 5th day, 
Cip. Vincent of the Yarmouth, though in chaſe of a ſhip, 


on difcovering them, ſuſpended the chaſe and took them 
oy board. Capt. Biddle, who periſhed on board the Ran- 
dolph, Was univerſally lamented. He was in the prime 
of life, and had excited high expectations of future uſe- 


fulneſs to his country, as a bold and ſkillful naval offi- 


cer. 


-Mijor Talbot took the Britiſh ſchooner Pigot, of 8 Oct. 29. 


Wye pounders, as ſhe lay on the eaſtern fide of Rhode- 
Iſland. 
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4778. Hand. The Major, with à number of troopy on board 
| 2 ſmall veſſel, made directly for the Pigot in the-nighy, 
| and ſuſtaining the fire of her marines, reſerved his own 
| till he had run his jibb-boom through her fore-ſhrouds. 
He then fired ſome cannon, and threw in a volley of 
muſquetry, loaded with bullets and buck- hot, and im- 
mediately boarded her. The captain made a gallant re- 
ſiſtance, but he was not ſeconded by his crew. Major 
Talbot ſoon gained undiſturbed poſſeſſion, and carried off 
his prize in ſafety, Congreſs, as a reward of his merit, 
preſented him with the commiſſion of Lieutenant Colo. 
nel. 


"Campaign if 1779 


AHfovd for the year 1779, the Britim NN | 

ſeem to have aimed at lictle more, in the States to 

the northward of Carolina, than diſtreſs and depredati- 

on. Having | publicly announced, their reſolution. ,of 
making © The colonies of as little avail as poſible to 
their new connections , they Tae ara expediti- 

ons, on chis principle. | 

One of theſe confiſting of both 4 al ad land force, 
was committed to Sir George Collyer and, Gen. Mathews, 
who made a deſcent on Virginia. "They failed for Port(- 
mouth, and on their arrival took poſſeſſion of thar de- 
fenceleſs town. The remains of Norfolk on the oppo- 
ſite ſide of the river, fell of courſe into their hands. The 
| | Americans burned ſome of their own vellels, bur, other 

- were made prizes by the invaders. The Britiſh g 4 

marched 18 miles in the night, and arriving at Suffo 155 by 

morning proceeded, to the deſtruction. of veſſels, naval 

ſtores, and of a large magazine of - proviſions, which, had 

been depoſited i in that place. A ſimilar deſtruction was 

carried on at Kemp's landing, Shepherds-goſport, Tan- 

ners creek, and other places in the vicinity. The frigates 

and armed veſſels were, employed on the. fame. buſioel 

along 
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along the margin of the rivers. Three thouſand bog 1779. 
ſheads: of tobacco were taken at Portſmouth. Every wm 
houſe, in Suffolk was burot except the church, and one 
dwelliag houſe. The houſes of ſeveral private gentlemen 
in the country, ſhared the ſame fate. Above 130 veſſels 
yere either deſtroyed or taken. All that were upon the 
Rocks were; burned, and every thing relative to the build- 
ing or fitting of ſhips,, was either carried off or deſtroy- 
= The fleet and army after demoliſhing fort Nelſon, 
and ſetting fire to the ſtore-houſes, and other public 
buildings in the dockyard at Goſport, embarked from 
Virgivia,, and returned with their prizes and booty ſafe 
to Næew- Tonk, in the ſame month in which they had left 
it. This expedition into, Virginia diſtreſſed a number of 
its inhabitants, and enriched the Britiſh forces, but was 
of no real, ſervice to the royal cauſe. - It was preſumed 
that by inxolving the citizens in loſſes and diſtreſs, 'they 
would be brought to reflect on the advantages of ſubmit- 
ting to 4 power, againſt which they! bad not the means 
of defending themſrlvcs: But the temper of the times was 
unfavourahle to theſe, views. Such was the high toned 
ſtate of the American mind, that property had comparativo- 
Jy loſt its value. It was, faſhigoable-to ſuffer in the cauſe 
of independence. Some hearty: whigs. glorjgd in their 
loſſes, with as, much pride as others gloried in their poſ- 
{efions. The Britiſh ſuppoſing the Americans to be in- 
fluenced, by the conſiderations Which bias men in the 
languid ſcenes of tranquil life, and not reflecting on the 
ſacrifices which, enthuſiaſtic patriotiſqm is willing to make, 
proceeded: in, their ſchemes of diſtreſs: But the more ex- 
tenſively they carnied-on this mode, of warfare, the! more 
obſtacles they created 10 the re · union of the empire. In 
About five, weeks, after the, termination of the expedition 
to, Virginia, a ſimilar one, was projected againſt the ex- ; 
poſed margin of Connecticut. Gov. Tryon was appoint- 
ed to tbe cummand, of about 2600 land forces, employ- 
ed on this buſineſs and he was ſupported/by Gen, Garth. 
The tranſports uhich conyeyed theſe, troops, were cover- 


ed by a ſuitable, number of armed veſſels, commanded by 
15 Garn Collyer.. They proceeded: from Neu- Tork, July 5. 
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1778. by the way of Hell-gate, and landed at Ka Haven, 
Te royal commanders made an addreſs" to the inhabi. 


tants, in which they invited them to return to their duty 
and allegiance, and promifed protection to all ho ſhould 
remain peaceably in their uſual place of reſidence, except 
the civil and military officers of the government. It 
alſo ſtated “ that their property lay ſtill within the graſp 
of that power, whoſe lenity had perſiſted in its mild and 
noble efforts, though branded wich the moſt unworthy im- 
putation. That the exiſtence of a ſingle houſe on their 
defeneeleſs coaſt, ought to be a conſtant reproof of their 
ingratirude. That they who lay ſo much in the Britiſh 
power, afforded a ſtriking monument of their mercy, 
and therefore ought to ſet the firſt 109g of ny 
to heir allegiance.” 


One of the many addreſſes, from which the hve extrad 


is taken, was ſent, by a flag to Col. Whiting of the mi- 
litia near Fairfield. The Col. was allowed an hour for 
His anfwer, but he had ſearcely time to read it before the 
town was in flames. He nevertheleſs returned the fol- 
lowing anſwer Connecticut, having nobly dared to take 
up arms againſt the cruel deſpotiſm of Great Britain, and 
the flames having preceded the anſwer to your flag, they 
will perfiſt to oppoſe to the utmoſt, the power exerted a- 
-gainſt injured innocence”! The Britiſh marched from their 
landing to New- Haven: The town on their entering it, 
was delivered up to promiſcuous plunder, a few inſtances 
of protection excepted. The inhabitants were ſtripped 
of their houſhold furniture and other moveable property. 
The harbour and Water ſide was covered with feathers, 


Which were diſcharged from opened beds. An aged 


citizen who labored under a natural inabiliry of ſpeech, 
had his tongue cut out by one of the royal army. After 
per petrating every Fpecies of enormity, but that of burn- 
ing houſes, the invaders ue re- imbarked and pro- 
ceeded by water to Fairfield. The militia of- that place 


and the vicinity, poſted themſelves at the court-houfe 


green, and gaye' confiderable annoyance to them, as they 
were advancing, but ſoon retreated to the height back of 


FL: che town. On the en .of the Britiſh the town was 
evacuated 


rere 
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eracuated by moſt of its inhabitants. A few women re- 1978. 
mained with the view of ſaving their property. They 


imagined, that their ſex would protect them. They alſo 


tepoſed confidence in an enemy who they knew had been 
formerly famed for humanity and politeneſs, but they 


bitterly repented their preſumption. Parties of the royal 
army entered the deſerted houſes of the inhabitants, 
broke open deſks, trunks, cloſets and cheſts, and took 
every thing of value that came in their way. They rob- 
bed the women of their buckles, rings, bonnets, aprons 
and handkerchiefs. They abuſed them with the fouleſt 
language, tarcatened their lives, and preſented the bay- 
onets to their breaſts. A ſucking infant was plundered 
of part of its eloathing, while the bayonet was preſented 
to the breaſt of its mother. Towards evening, they be- 
gan to burn the houſes, which they had previouſly plun- 
dere. The women begged Gen. Tryon to ſpare the 
town. Mr. Sayre, the epiſcopal miniſter, who had ſuffer- 
ed for his attachment to the royal canſe, joined the wo- 
men in their requeſts, but their joint ſupplications were 
diſregarded. They then begged, that a few houſes might 
be ſpared for a general ſhelter, This was at firſt denied, 
but at length Tryon conſented to ſave the buildings of 
Mr. Burr and of Mr. Elliot, and alſo faid, that the homes. 
for public worſhip ſhould be ſpared. After his departure 
on the next morning with the main body, the rear guard 
coofiting of German yaugers ſet fire to every thing which 
Tryon-had ſpared, but on their departure the inhabitants 
extinguiſhed the flames, and ſaved ſome of the houſes. 
The militia were joined by numbers from the country, 


which ſucceſſively came in to their aid, but they were too 


few to make effectual oppoſition. 
+ The Britiſh in this excurſiop, alſo burned Eaft-Ha« 
ven, and the greateſt part of Green's farms, and the 
flouriſhing town of Norwalk. A couſiderable number of 
ſhips, either finiſhed or on the ſtocks, with whale-boats 
and a large amount of ſtores and merchandiſe, were de- 
ſtroyed. Particular aceounts of theſe devaſtations were, 
in a ſhort time, tranſmitted by authority ro Congreſs. 
By theſe it appeared that they were burnt at Norwalk 
two 
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41778. two houſes of public worſhip, 86 dwellftig Houſes, 87 
| parns, 22 ſtores, 17 ſhops, 4 mills and 5 veſſels; And 


o 


at Fairfield two houſes of public worſhip, 15 dwelling 
Houſes, 11 barns.and ſeveral ftores. There were at the 
ſame time a number of certificates tranſmitted to Gen, 


' Waſhington, in which ſundry perſons of veratity bort 


July 19. 


witneſs on oath to various acts of brutality, rapine and 
cruelty, committed on aged perſons, women and priſoners: 
Congreſs, on receiving ſatisfactory atteſtation of the ra- 
vages of the Britiſh in this 'and other fimilar expeditions, 
reſolved © To direct their marine committee to take the 
moſt effectual meaſures, to carry into execution their ma- 
nifeſto of October 3zoth 1778, by burning or deſtroying 
the towns belonging to the enemy in Great Britaimor the 
Weſt-Indies;“ but their reſolve was never carried into ef- 
fect. 
The elder citizens of the United Stats who had 0 
up with habits of love and attachment to the Britiſh na- 


tion, felt the keeneſt ſenſations of regret, when they con- 


traſted the years 1759 and 1779. The former was their 
glory, when in the days of their youth, they were diſpoſ- 
ed to boaſt of the honors of their common country, but 
the latter filled them with diftreſs, not only for what they 
faffered, but for the degradation of a country they re- 
vered as the natal ſoil of their forefathers. The one 
enobled the Britiſh name with the conqueſt of Crown- 
Point, Oſwego, Montreal, Quebec and the whole province 
of Canada. The other was rettiarkable only, for the 
burning of magazines, ſtore-houſes, dock-yards, the 
towns of Fairfield, and Norwalk, and for tHE general diſ- 
treſs of a defenceleſs peaſantry. 

The fires and deſtruction which accompanied this expe- 
dition, were ſeverely cenſured by the Americans, and 


apologiſed for by the Britiſh in a very unſatisfactory man- 


ner. The latter in their vindication, alleged that the 


houſes which they had burned gave fhelter to the Ame- 
ricans, while they fired from them, and on other occaſi- 
ons concealed their retreat. 

Tryon, who was a civil governor as well as a general, 


undertook the juſtification of the theaſures on pritciples 


of 
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deſtruction of theſe villaſes would-be; thought leſs recon- 
clleable with humanity, than the love of my country, 
my duty to the king, and the laws of arms. The uſurp- 
ers have profeſſedly placed their hopes of ſeveriag the em- 
pire, in avoiding deciſive actions upon the waſte of the 
Britiſh treaſures, and upon the eſcape of their own pro- 
perty during the protracting of the war. Their power 
is ſupported by the general dread of their tyranny and 
chreats, practiſed to inſpire a credulous multitude, with 
pre ſumptuous confidence in our forbearance; I wiſh to 
detect this deluſion.” Theſe devaſtations were the ſubs 


jet of an elegant poem, written on che N a few days 


after, by Col. Humphries. 
While the Britiſh were proceeding in a cheſe deſolating 


operations, Gen. Waſhington was called upon for conti- 


dental troops, but he couli ſpare very few. He durſt 
not detach largely, as he apprehended that one deſigu of 


the Britiſh in theſe movements was to draw off - a pro- 


por ĩon of his army from Weſt-Point, to, fayour an in- 


tended attack on that important poſt. General Parſons, 


though cloſely connected with Connecticut, and though 
from his ſmall force he was unable to make ſucceſsful 
oppoſition to the invaders, yet inſtead of preſſing Gene- 
ral Waſhington. for-a large detachment of continental 
troops, wrote to him as follows, The Britiſh may pro- 


bably diſtreſs the country exceedingly, by the ravages they 


will commit, but I would rather ſee all the towns on the 
coaſt of my country i in > flames, en ane Ps 
poſſeſs Weſt-Point,” '' + 7 
The inhabitants fl ared ets more that they folfer-) 
ed. They expected that the whole margin of their coun 


try, 120 miles in extent, would ſuffer the fate of Fair- 
field and Norwalk. The ſeaſon of che year added much 


to their difficulties, | as the cloſe attention of the farmers 


to their harveſting could not be omitted, without hazard- 


ing their ſubſiſtence. Theſe fears were not of long du- 


ration. In about ten days after the landing of the Bri- 
ſh troops, an order was iſſued for their immediate re- 


urn to New-York. This they effected, in a ſhorttime. 
Vo“. II. O and 
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and with d loſs fo inconſiderable,; that in the whole ex- 


— N it did not exceed 150 men. 


While the Britiſh were facceſsfully making cheſs defiil. 
107 operations, the American army was incapable of eo- 


vering the country. The former, having by means of 


their ſuperior marine force, the command of the nume- 
Tous rivers, bays and harbours of the United States, had 


it in their power to make deſcents, where they pleafed, 


with an expedition that could not be equalled by the 


American land forces- Had Gen. Waſhington divided 
dis army, conformably to the wiſhes of the invaded citi- 


zens, he would have fubjected his whole force to be cut up 
. in detail. It was therefore his uniform practice, to riſque 
no more by way of covering the pms than was c con- 


Aſtent with the general ſafety. is 7 abi 
His army was poſted at ſome diſtarice rnd Beirih boa 


quarters in New York, and on both ſides of the North 


tiver. The rear thereof confiſtirig of 300 infantry and 


180 cavalryy under the command of Col. Anthony 


Walton White, patroled conſtantly, for ſeveral months, 


in front of the Britiſh lines, and kept a conſtant watch 
= the Sound and'on'the North river. This corps had 


ſundry ſkirmiſhes with parties of the Britiſh, and was 
particularly uſeful in checking their excurſions, and in 
| ee and eee g intelligente ot that“ move- 
ments. 1111s v8) ne eb mT ty 

| "Abo this time, Gen. fangs; who had bod ari- 
oned with a reſpectable command at Reading in Connec- 


* b. 81 


ticut, when on a viſit to his out- poſt at Horſe-Neck, 


was attacked by Gov. Tryon, with about 15 men. 


Gen. Putnam ha# only a picket of 150 men, and two 


iron field pieces without horfes or drag-ropes. He how- 
ever planted his cannon on the high ground, near the 


meeting houſe; and by ſeveral fires! retarded: the advan- 


cing enemy, and continued to make oppoſition till he 


perceived the enemy's horſe, ſupported by the infantry, 


were about to charge. Gen. Putnam after ordering the 


picket to provide for their ſafety, by: retiring to a ſwamp 


inacceſſible to horſe, plunged down the precipice at the 


church! This is ſo ſteep as to have artificial ſtairs, com- 
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* 
poſed of nearly one hundred ſtone ſteps, for the accom- 1979. 
modation of foot paſſengers. The dragoons ſtopped 
ſhort, without venturing) down the abrupt dechvity; and 


8 before they got round the brow of the hill, Putnam Was 

j far enough beyond their reach; of the many balls hat) 

were fired at him; all miſſed except one, which went! \ 

x through his hat. He proceeded to Stamford, and Hav- 

ing ſtrengthened his picker with ſome militia, faced rn 

„ purſued Governor Tryon on his return. : 

q The campaign of 1779, though: barren of MEER | 

. Cents, was diſtinguiſhed by one uf the moſt gallant ens 

| ter priſes, which took place in the courſe of the wars: 

y This was the capture of Stoney-Point, on the North ris: 

. er. Gen. Wayne, Who had the honor of conducting” 
this enterpriſe, ſet out at the head of a ſtrong deatch++ + 

4 vent of the moſt active infantry in the American army: July 15. 

h at noon, and completed a march of about 14 miles, over 

“bed roads, by eight o'clock in the evening. The detach- 

„ent being then within a mile and a half of its object, 

T I was halted and formed into columns. The General, 

5 wich a few of his officers, advanced and reconnoitred 

4 the works. At half paſt eleven, the whole moved for- 

a | ward to the attack. The van of the right, conſiſting of 

in 150 volunteers under the command of Lieut. Col. Fleu- 

_ advanced with unloaded muſkets, and fixed bayo- 
nets. Theſe were preceded by 20 picked men, who were; 

* particularly inſtructed to remove the abbatis and other 

* obſtructions. The van of the left was led by Major 

k, Stewart, and advanced with unloaded muſkets and: fixed, 

* bayonets. It was alſo preceded by a ſimilar forlorn hope. 

0 The General placed himſelf at the head of the right co- 

* lumn, and gave the moſt pointed orders not to fire, but. + 

de 0 depend ſolely on the bayonet. The two columns dir 

* rected their attacks to oppoſite points of the works, while; 


he | © detachment engaged the attention of the garriſon, by. " 
a feint in their front. The approaches were more diffi-" 


or cult than had been apprehended. The works were de- ; 
5 fended by a deep moraſs, which was alſo, at that time, 


be overflowed by the tide. Neither the moraſs, the double row 
of abbatis, nor the ſtren gth of the works, damped the ardor 


ed of 


dd of the aſſailants. In the face of a yy tremendous fire of 
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muſketry, and of cannon loaded with grape-ſhot, they 
forced their way, at the point of the buyonet, through 
every; obſtacle, until both columns met in the centre of 
the works, at nearly the ſame inſtant. Gen. Wayne as 
he paſſed the laſt abbatis, was wounded in the head by a 
muſket ball, but nevertheleſs inſiſted on being carried 
forward, adding as a reaſon for it, that if he died he 
withed it might be in the fort. Lieutenants Gibbons 
and Knox, who led the forloro hope, eſcaped unhurt, 
although the firſt loſt 17 men out of 20, and the laſt 
nearly as many. The killed and wounded of the Ame- 
ricans amounted to 98. The killed of the garriſon 


were 63, and the number of their priſoners 543. Two 
flags, two ſtandards, 15 pieces of ordnance, and a con- 
. © Niderable quantity of military ſtores, fell into the hands 


of the conquerors. The vigor and ſpirit, with which 
this enterpriſe was conducted, was matter of triumph to 
the Americans. Congreſs gave their thanks to Gen. Waſh- 
ington For the vigilance, wiſdom and magnanimity 
with which he had conducted the military operations of 
the States, and which were among many other ſignal in- 
ſtances manifeſted in his orders for the above enterpriſe. ” 
They alſo gave thanks to Gen. Wayne, and ordered a 
medal, emblematical of the action, to be ſtruck and one 
of gold to be preſented to him. They directed a filver 
one to be preſented to Lieut. Col. Fleury, and allo to 


Major Stewart. At the ſame time, they paſſed general 


reſolutions in honor of the officers and men, but parti- 
cularly deſignating Lieut. Col. Fleury, Major Stewart, 
Lieutenants Gibbons and Knox. To the two latter and 
alſo to Mr. Archer, the General's volunteer aid-de-camp, 
they gave the rank of Captain. The clemency ſhewn 


to the vanquiſhed, was univerſally applauded. The cuſ- 


toms of war, and the recent barbarities at Fairfield and 
Norwalk, would have been an apology for the conquer- 
ors, had they put the whole garrifon to the ſword, but 
the aſſailants, no lefs generous than brave, ceaſed to de- 
ſtroy as ſoon as their adverſaries ceaſed to refiſt. Upon 
he capture of gas Point, the eee its artil- 
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* againk Verplank' $-Point, and fired upon it with ſuch. 
effect, that the ſhipping in its vicinity cut their cables 
and fell down the river. As ſoon as the news of theſe, 
events reached New-York, preparations. were inſtantly 
made to relieve the latter poſt and to recover the former. 
k by ng. means accorded with the cautious prudence of 
Gen. Waſhington, to riſque an engagement for either or 
for both of them, He therefore removed the cannon 
and ſtores, deſtroyed the works, and evacuated the cap- 
tured . poſt. Sir Henry Clinton regained poſſeſſion of 
Stoney-Point, on the third day after its capture, and 
placed in it a ſtrong garriſon. 

The ſucceſsful enterpriſe of the Americans at Stoney- 
Point, was f pecdily followed by another, which equalled it 


9 
1779: 


in boldneſs of deſign. This was the ſurpriſe of the Bri- 


tih garriſon at Powles-Hook, oppoſite to New-York, 
which was effected. by Major Lee with about 350 men. 
Major Sutherland the commandant, with a number of 
Heſſians got off ſafe to a ſmall block-houſe on the left of 
the fort, but about 30 of his men were killed and 160 
taken priſoners,  'The loſs of the Americans was inconſi- 
derable. Major Lee in conformity to the orders he had 
received, made an immediate retreat, without waiting to 
deſtroy either the barracks or the artillery. Congreſs 
honored him with their thanks, and ordered a medal of 
gold, emblematical of the affair to be ſtruck, and preſented 
to him as a reward “ for his prudence, addreſs and bra- 
very.” They alſo paſſed reſolutions applauding his hu- 
manity, and expreſſing their high ſenſe of the good con- 


duct of his troops, and at the ſanie time, ordered a con- 


ſide rable donative in money, to be diſtributed among 
them. | 

Theſe advantages were. more than. counterbalanced, 
by an unſucceſsful attempt, made by the ſtate of Maſſa» 
chuſetts, on a Bvitiſh poſt at Penobſcot. Col. Macleane 
by the direction of Sir Henry Clinton, landed with a de- 


July 19 
1779. 


tachment of 656 men from Halifax, on the banks of Jun. 16. 
Penobſcot river, in the eaſtern confines of New-England, | 


and proceeded ſoon after to conſtruct a fort in a well cho- 
ſen ſituation. This —— an alarm at Boſton. 'To 
| counteract 


g 
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7227 de, counteract the EttabRMinicri of the poſt, vigorous meaſures 

GY were reſolved upon. That armed veſſels, tranſports and 
ſailors, might be ſecured for an expedition, which was im- 

| medi: iately projected for this purpoſe, an embargo for 40 
_— days was laid by the ſtare of Maſſachuſetts, on all their ſhip- 
Ping. A conſiderable armament conſiſting of 1 armed 
veſſels beſides tranſports, was fitted out with extraordi- 

nary é expedition, and put under the command of Com. 
Sitisoſtal The largeſt veſſel in this fleet, was tlie War- 
ren of 32 guns. 18 and 12 pounders. The others varied 

from 24 to 12 guns. A body of land forces command- 

ed by Gen. Lovel, embarked on this expedition. On the 
July 25. 2 oth of July, the American fleet conſiſting of 37 fail 
; appeared off Petlobſcot. Col. Macleane had four days 
before gained information, of what was intended againſt 

him. This induced him to redouble his exertions in 
ſtrengthening his fort, which was in an unfiniſhed ſtate, 
Two of the bäſtions were untouched. The remaining 
two were in no part above 4 or 5 feet high. The ditch 
| was only about 3 feet deep. There was no platform laid, 
| nor any artillery mounted. The American general on his 

| landing, ſummoned the colonel to ſurrender, which be- 
July 26. ig refuſed, he proceeded to erect a battery at the diſtance 
WE of 750 yards. A cannonading commenced, and was kept 
up for about a fortnight, but without any conſiderable 
| effect. While the befiegers were making preparation for 
| an aſſault, which they had in immediate contemplation, 
| | Sir George Collyer appeared full in view, with a ſqua- 
| dron for the relief of the garriſon. He had ſailed from 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
{ 
Aug. 3. Sandy-Hook, on hearing of the intended attack on Col. | 
Macleane's party, and in about 11 days arrived in the 
river Penobſcot. His marine force conſiſted of the Rai- , 
ſonable of 64 guns and five frigates. The Americans at 
firft made a ſhew of reſiſtance, but they intended no 0 
more than to give the tranſports time to move up the ” 


f river, that the troops might have an opportunity of 
landing, and making their eſcape. The ſuperior force . 
and weight of metal of the Raiſonable was irrefiſt- 
ible, and the eſcape of the Americans was impractica- d 


ble, A general flight on the one ſide, and a general 
chaſe 
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chaſe in dhe other took place, Sir George; deſtroyed ,1779- ) N 
: and took 17,.0r.-18; armed veſſels. ITbe American ſoly > 
diers and ſailors had to return a great part of their, way | 
by land, and to explore their route through thick woods. 

While the war languiſhed as to. great objects ig the | 
country where it, originated, it was raging on a new ele- "* 
ment; and involving diſtant countries in its wide ſpreading WI. | 
lame. Hoſtilities between the fleets of France and Grkat- | 
Britain, were carrying on in both the Iadies aud in the | 
European ſeas, as well as on the coaſt of America. His | | 
moſt Catholic Majeſty was alſo, about this time, induced | 
to take a decided part with France againſt Great- Britain. 

To the ſurpriſe; of many, the Marquis D' Almodovar Jun. 16. 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador delivered a manifeſto to lord Viſk 
count Weymouth, amounting to a declaration of ar 
againſt Great-Britain. This event had often been pre- 
dicted by the minority, in the (Britiſh parliament, but 
diſbelieved by the miniſtry. The latter reaſobded (that 
Spain could have, no. intereſt in joioing their adverſa- 
ries.— That ſhe had colonies of her own, and could not 
ſet ſo bad an example to them, as to give aby counte- 
nance to the Americans. It was alſo ſaid that Spain was 
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| garurally, attached to Great- Britain, and unable to enter; 
into warb. They were ſo far impoſed upon by their ea- 
gerneſs to effect the conquelt of the United - States, as to 
delieve that to be true which they wiſhed to be ſo: | The 
event proved that the politics of ſovereign powers, are not 
reducible to fixed principles. Sometimes one! intereſt 
claſhes with, another, and it is not always the caſe: that 
the ſtrongeſt preponderates. Whether the influence of 
the French counſels, or the proſpect of recovering Gib- 
ralter, Jamaica and the two Floridas, or the preſſure of 
recent injuries determined the court of Spain to adopt 
this meaſure it is impoſlible with certainty to decide, but 
circumſtances make it probable, that the hope of regain- 
ing Gibraltar ang, Jamaica, was the Pr mes 
ment. ' Aol. a 

The ſituation at Great Bricain, was at theta time e truly | | 
diſtreſſing. She was, weakened and diſtracted in a da- | | | 
meſtic on cteſt, in which victory produced no advantages, | 
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but defray all its aitarat effects. Ia the midſt of this 
"waſting conteſt, iu which her ability to reduce her revol- 
ted colonies, though witkout foreign aid was doubtful, 
the was ſuddenly involved in a new and much more dan- 
gerous war with one of the greateſt powers in Europe. 
At this very time white the was engaged in this double war- 
fare, againſt old friends and old enemies, his moſt Catho- 
lie Majeſty added his force to that of her numerous foes. 


ln this fituatfon à direliction of the American war was 


Fecbmanended by ſome leading characters in the nation, 
but every propofition of that kind was over- ruled, and 
aſſurances from both houſes of Parliament, were given to 
his Majeſty © ro ſopport wy in nd fo, on bread "wr 7 
3 all his enemies“. | 

From theſe events which only vets the Uvitcd-Starcs 
as far as they increaſed the embarraſſments of Great 
Britain I return to relate the tranſactions which took 
place within their on limits.” Iu the year 1779, though 
che war was carried on for little more than diſtreſs or de- 


predation in the northern ſtates, the re- eſtabliſhment of 


Britiſh government was ſeriouſly attempted in Carolina 


and Georgia, After the reduction of Savannah, a great 


part of the ſtate of Georgia was reſtored to the King's 
peace! The royal army in that quarter was ſtrengthened 
by a numerous 're-inforcement from Eaſt Florida, and 


the whale was put under the command of Major Gen. 


Prevoſt. The force then in Georgia gave a ſerious alarm 


to the adjacent ſtates. There were at that time but few 


continental troops in Georgia, or South Carolina, and 


ſcarce any in North-Carolina, as during the late tran- 
quillity in the ſouthern ſtates, they had been detached to 
ſerve in the main army commanded by Gen. Waſhington. 
A body of militia was raiſed and ſent forward by North 
Carolina to aid her neighbours. Theſe joined the con- 
tinental troops, but not till they had retreated out of 
Georgia, and taken poſt in South Carolina. Towards 


the cloſe of the year 1778 Gen. Lincoln, at the requeſt ; 


of the delegates of South Carolina, was appointed by 


Congreſs, to take the command of their ſouthern army. 
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This conſiſted only of a fer hundred continentals. To 170. 
fapply the deficiency of regular ſoldiers, a conſiderable WY 


body-of militia was ordered to join him, but they added 
much more to his numbers than to his effective force. 
They had not yet learned the implicit obedience neceſ- 
ſary for military operations. Accuſtomed to activity on 
their farms, they could not bear the languor of an en- 
campmient. Having grown up in habits of freedom and 
independence, they reluctantly ſubmitted to martial diſ- 


cipline. The royal army at Savannah being reinforced 


by the junction of the troops from St. Auguſtine, was 
in condition to extend their poſts. Their firſt object was 
to take poſſeſſion of Port-Royal, in South-Carolina, Ma- 
jor Gardiner with two hundred men being detached 
with this view, landed on the iſland, but Gen. Moultrie 
at the head of an equal number of Americans, in which 
there were only nine regular ſoldiers, attacked and drove 
kim off it. This ad vantage was principally gained by two 
field pieces, which were well ſerved by a party of Charleſ- 
ton militia artillery. The Britiſh loſt almoſt all their 
officers.- The Americans had eight men killed and 22 
wounded. Among the former, was Lieut. Benjamin 
Wilkins an artillery officer of great merit, and a citizen of 
diſtinguiſhed virtue, whoſe early fall deprived a numerous 
family of their chief ſupport. , He was the firſt officer of 
South-Carolina who loſt his life in ſupporting its inde- 
pendence. . This repulſe reſtrained the Britiſh from at- 
tempting any immediate enterpriſe to the northward 
of Savannah, but they fixed -poſts at Ebenezer, and 
Auguſta, and extended themſelves over a great part of 
Georgia, They alſo endeavored to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves by reinforcements from the tories, in the weſtern 
ſettlements of Georgia and Carolina. 

Emiſſaries were ſent among the inhabitants of that 
deſcription, to encourage them to a general inſurrection. 
They were aſſured that if they embodied and added 
their force to that of the King's army. in Georgia, they 
would have ſuch a decided ſuperiority as would make 
a ſpeedy return to their homes practicable, on their own 
terms. Several hundreds of them accordingly, rendez- 
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1779 . vouſed, and ſet off to join the royal forces at Auguſta; 
Among thofe who called themſelves loyaliſts, there were 


many of the moſt infamous characters. Their general 
complexion was that of a plundering banditti, more ſoli- 
citous for booty, than for the honor and intereſt of their 
royal maſter. | At every period before the war, the weſt- 


ern wilderneſs of theſe States which extended to the 


Miſlifippi, afforded an afylum for the idle or diſorderly, 
who diſreliſhed the reſtraints of civil fociety. While 


the war raged, the demands of militia duty and of taxey 


contributed much to the peopling of thoſe remote fettle. 


ments, by holding out proſpects of exemption from the 


control of government. Among theſe people the 
royal emiſſar ies had ſuceefsfully planted the ſtandard of 


_ | Joyaky, and of that claſs was a great proportion of thoſe, 


who in the upper country of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
called themſelves the King's friends. They had no fooner 
embodied and begun their march to join the royal army 
at Auguſta, than they commenced fuch a ſcene of plun- 
dering of the defenceleſs ſettlements through which they 
paſfed, as induced the orderly inhabitants to turn out to 
oppoſe them, Col. Pickens, with about 300 men of the 
latter character, immediately purfued and came up with 
them, near Kettle-creek. An action took place, which 
taſted three quarters of an hour. The tories were to- 
tally routed. About forty of them were killed, and in 
that number was their leader Col. Boyd, who had been 


fecretly employed by Britiſh authority to collect and head 


them. By this action the Britiſh were diſfconcerted. 
The tories were diſperſed. Some ran quite off. Others 
went to their homes, and caſt themſelves on the mercy 
of their country. Theſe were tried by the laws of South 
Carolina for offending againſt an act called the ſedition 
act, which had been paſſed ſince the revolution for the ſe- 
curity of the new government. Seventy of them were con- 
demned to die, but the ſentence was only executed on 
five of their ringleaders. 

As the Britiſh extended their poſts on the Georgia ſde of 
Savannah river, Gen. Lincoln fixed encampments at Black- 
Swamp, and nearly oppoſite to Auguſta on the Carolina 
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fide. From theſe poſts he formed a plan of croſfing in- anos. 


to Georgia, with the view of limitiag the Britiſh to the 
low country, near the ocean. In the execution of this 
deſign, Gen. Aſh with 1500 North-Carolina militia and 

a few regular troops, after croſſing the river Savannah, 
took a poſition on Briar-creek; But in a few days, he was 
ſurpriſed by Lieut. Col. Prevoſt, who having made a cir- 
cuitous march of about 50 miles, came unexpectedly on 
his rear with about goo men. The militia were thrown 
into confuſion, and fled at the firſt fire. One hundred 
and fifty of the Americans were killed, and 162 were 
taken. Few had any chance of eſcaping but by croſ- 
ſing the Savannah, in attempting which many were drown+ 
ed. Of thoſe who got off ſafe, a great part returned 
home. The number that rejoined the American camp 
did not exceed 450 men. The few continentals under 
Col. Elbert made a brave reſiſtence, but the ſurvivors of 
them, with their gallant leader, were at laft compelled 
to ſurrender. This event deprived Gen. Lincoln of one 
fourth of his numbers, and opened a communication be- 
tween the Britifh, the Indians, and the tories of North and 
South-Carolina. 

Unexperienced in the art of war, the 1 were 
ſubject to thoſe reverſes of fortune, which uſually attend 
young ſoldiers. Unacquainted with military ſtratagems, 
deficient in diſcipline, and not thoroughly broken to ha- 
bits of implicit obedience, they were often ſurpriſed, and 
had to learn by repeated misfortunes the neceſſity of ſub- 
ordination, and the advantages of watchfulneſs and diſci- 
pline. Their numbers in the field, to thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with European wars, muſt appear inconſidera- 
ble, but ſuch is the difference of the ſtate of ſociety and 
of the population in the old and new world, that in A- 
merica, a few hundreds decided objects of equal magni- 
tude with thoſe, which in Europe would have called into 
the field as many thouſands. The prize contended for 
was nothing leſs than the Sovereignty of three millions 
of people, and of five hundred millions of acres of land, 
and yet from the remote ſituation of the invading pow- 
ers, and the thin population of the invaded States, eſ- 
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1779. pecially in theſonthern extreme of the union, this mo- 


mentous | queſtion was materially affected by the conſe. 
quences of battles, in which only a few hundreds engag- 


ed. 


The feries of Alaſters which had followed the Ame. 
rican arms ſince the landing of the Britith near Savannah, 
occaſioned well founded apprehenſion for the fafery of 
the adjacent States. The militia of South-Carolina was 
therefore put on a better footing, and a regiment of ca- 
valry was raiſed. John Rutledge a Carolinian of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities, was called to the chair of go- 
vernment by an almoſt unanimous vote, and in imitation 
of the ancient republic of Rome inveſted, in conjunc- 
tion with his council, with dictatorial powers. _By vir- 
tue of his authority, he convened a large body of the 
Militia near the centre of the State, that they might be 
in conſtant readineſs to march whitherſoever public ſer- 
vice required. The original plan of penetrating into 
Georgia was reſumed. Part of the American force was 
ſtationed on the north ſide of the Savannah at Purryl- 
burgh'and Black-ſwamp, while Gen. Lincoln and the 
main army crofied into Georgia near Auguſta. Gene- 
ral Prevoſt availed himfelf of the critical moment, when 
the American army had afcended 150 miles towards the 
ſource of the Savannah, and crofled into Carolina over 
the ſame river near to its mouth, with about 2400 men, 
A conſiderabie body of Indians, whoſe friendthip the 
Britiſh had previouſly ſecured, were aſſociated with the 
Britiſh on this expedition. The ſuperior Britiſh force 
which croſſed Savannah river, ſoon compelled General 
Moultrie, who was charged with the defence of South- 
Carolina, to retire. Lincoln on receiving information of 
theſe movements, detached 300 of his light troops to re- 
inforce Moultrie, but proceeded with the main army to- 

wards the capital of Georgia. He was induced to pur— 

ſue his original intention, from an idea that Gen. Pre- 

voſt meant nothing more than to divert him by a feint on 

Carolina, and becauſe his marching down on the ſouth 

fide of the river Savannah, would occaſion very little ad- 

ditional delay in ing to its defence. When _— 
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found that Prevoſt was ſcriouſly puſhing for Charleſton, 
he re-crofſed the Savannah and purſued him. The Bri- 


tiſh proceeded” in their march by the main road near the 
ſea coaſt, with but little oppoſition, and in the mean time 
the Americars retreated before them towards Charleſton. 
Gen. Moultrie, who ably conducted this retreat, had no 
cavalry to check the advancing foe. Inſtead of his receiv- 


ing reinforcements from che inhabitants, as he marched 


through the country, he was abandoned by many of the 
militia who went to their homes. Their families and pro- 
perty lay directly in the route of the invading army. The 


abſence of the main army under Lincoln, the retreat of 


Moultrie, the plunderings and devaſtations of the inva- 


ders, and above all the dread of the Indian ſavages which | 


accompanied the royal army, diffuſed a general panic a- 
mong the inhabitants. The terror of each individual 
became a ſource of terror to another, From the influ- 
ence of theſe cauſes, many were induced to apply for 


Britiſh protection. New converts to the royal ſtandatd, 


endeavoured to ingratiate themſelves with their protectors, 
by encouraging them to attempt the reduction of Chartef- 


ton. Being in their power, they were more anxious to 


frame intelligence on the idea of what was agreeable, than 
of what was true, They repreſented the inhabitants as 
being generally tired of the war, and wiſhing for peace 
at all events. They alſo ſtated that Charleſton was inca- 
pable of much reſiſtance. - Theſe circumſtances combin- 
ed with the facility with which the Britiſh - marched 
through the country, induced Gen. Prevoſt to extend his 
plan and puſh for Charleſton. Had he deſigned it at 
firſt, and continued his march with the ſame rapidity 
with which it was begun, the town would probably have 
been carried by a coup-de-main, but he halted two or 
three days when advanced near half the diſtance In 


that interval every preparation was made by the South- 


Carolinians, for the defence of their capital, All the 
houſes in its ſuburbs were burnt. Lines and abbatis 
were, in a few days, carried acroſs the peninſula between 
Aſhley and Cooper rivers, and cannon were mounted at 


proper intervals on its whole extent. Though this viſit 
of 
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of the Britiſh, and eſpecially an attack on the land fide, 
was unexpected, yet in a few days great preparati- 
ons were made; and a force of 3300 men aſſembled in 
Charleſton for its defence. 

The main body and' baggage of the Britiſh army, be- 
ing left on the ſouth ſide of Aſhley river, an advanced 


detachment of goo men, croſſed the ferry and appeared 


before the town, In the mean time Lincoln was march- 
ing on as faſt as poſſible, for the reliet of Charleſton, but 
as his arrival was doubtful and the criſis hazardous, 
to gain time was a matter of conſequence. A whole day 

was therefore ſpent in the exchange of flags. Commſli- 
oners from the garriſon were iaſtructed “ to propoſe a 
neutrality during the war between Great Britain and A- 
merica, and that the queſtion whether the ſtate ſhall be- 
long to Great Britain, or remain one of the Upited States, 


be determined by the treaty of peace between theſe pow- 


ers“. The Britiſh commanders refuſed this advantage- 


ous offer, alledging that they did not come in a legiſla- 


tive capacity, and inſiſted that as the inhabitants and o- 
thers were in arms, they ſhould ſurrender priſoners of 


war. This being refuſcd the garriſon prepared for an 


Jun. 20. 


immediate aſſault, but this was not attempted. About 


this time Major Benjamin Huger commanding a party 


without the lines, was through miſtake killed by his 
countrymen. This was a loſs indeed. The liberality, ge- 
neroſity and 'public ſpirit, which diſtinguiſhed him as a 
citizen, added to great political and military talents, ret- 
dered his untimely death the ſubject of univerſal regret. 
By his fall the country was deprived of one of its firmeſt 
and moſt uſeful friends, and the. army loſt one of its 
brighteſt ornaments, Prevoſt knowing by an intercept- 
ed letter, that Lincoln was coming on in his rear, retreat- 
ed from Charleſton, and filed off with his whole force 


from the main to the iflands near the ſea, that he might 


avoid being between two fires, Both armies encamped in 
the vicinity of Charleſton, watching each others motions 
till the 20th of June, when an attack was made with a- 
bout 120 Americans on fix or 5700 cf the Britiſh, ad- 


vantageouſſy poſicd at Stono terry. The latter had re- 


doubts 
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42 with a line of communication, and field pieces in 1779. 
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the intervals, and the whole was ſecured with an abbatis. 
By a preconcerted plan, a feint was to have been made 
from James Iſland, with a body of Charleſton militia, at 
the moment when Gen. Lincoln began the attack from 
the main, but from miſmanagement, they did not reach 
their place of deſtination till the action was over. The 
attack was continued for an hour and twenty minutes, 
and the affailants had the advantage, but the appearance 
of a reinforcement, to prevent which the feint from James 
Iſland was intended, made their retreat neceffary. The 
loſs of the Americans in killed and wounded was about 
150. Among the former was Col. Roberts, an artillery 
officer of diſtinguiſhed abilities. Having been bred to 
arms in his native country England, he had been particu- 
larly ſerviceable in diffufing military knowledge among 
the lefs informed American officers. In tte ſhort inter- 
val between his being wounded and his dying, he was 
viſited on the field of battle by his ſon Capt. Roberts, of 


his own regiment. The expiring father preſented his 


ſword to his ſon, with an exhortation to behave worthy 
of it, and to uſe it in defence of liberty and his country. 
After a ſhort converſation he defired him to return to 
his proper ſtation, adding for reaſon ** that there he 
might be uſeful, but to him he could be of no ſervice”. 
Immediately after this attack, the American militia 
impatient” of abſence from their homes returned to their 
plantations, and about the ſame time the Britiſh left the 
ilands adjacent ro Charleſton, retreating from one to 
another, till they arrived at Port-royal and Savannah. A 


conſiderable garriſon was left at the former place under 


Col. Maitland, but the main body went to Savannah. 

This incurſion into South-Carolina contributed very 
little to the advancement of the royal cauſe, but added 
much to the wealth of the officers, ſoldiers and followers 
of the Britiſh army, and till more to the diſtreſſes of the 
inhabitants. The forces under the command of Gen. 
Prevoſt ſpread themſelves over a conſiderable part of the 
richeſt ſertlements of the ſtare, and where there are the 
feweſt white inhabitants in proportion to the number of 
ſlaves. 
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1779. llaves. There was much to attract, and but lirtle to reſiſt 


de invaders. Small parties viſited almoſt every houſe, 


and unoppoſed took whatever they choſe. They not 


only rifled the inhabitants of houſhold furniture, but of 
wearing apparel, money, rings and other perſonal orna- 
ments. Every place, in their line of march, er 
the effects of their rapacity. | 

Soon after the affair at Stono, the entail fares 
voder the command of Gen. Lincoln retired to Sheldon, 
a healthy ſituation in the vicinity of Beaufort. Both ar- 


mies remained in their reſpective encampments, till the 


arrival of a French fleet on the coaſt, rouſed the whole 
country to immediate activity. ö 

Count D'Eſtaing having repaired and vidualled his 
| fleet at Boſton, ſailed for the Weſt-Indies, and on the 


Nov. 3. ſame day Commodore-Hotham with five men of war, a 
1778, bomb veſſel and ſome frigates, ſet out from New-York to 


convoy a number of tranſports with Gen, Grant, and 
z ooo men to the ſame theatre of naval operations. 


Dec. 30. The Britiſh took St. Lucia, and Count D'Eſtaing took 


1778. St. Vincents avd Grenada. Soon after the reduction of 


July 


the latter, the Count retired 10 Cape Frangois. | Having 
received inſtructions from the King his maſter to act in 


1779. concert with the forces of the United States, and being 


ſtrongly ſolicited by Gen, Lincoln, Preſident Lownds, 
Gov. Rutledge, and Mr. Plombard Conſul of France 


in Charleſton, he failed for the American continent with 


expectation of rendering eſſential ſervice, in operating 


Sept. 1. againſt the common enemy. He arrived on the coaſt of 


Georgiay with a fleet conſiſting of twenty ſail of the line, 
to of fifty guns and eleven frigates. His appegrance 


vas ſo unexpected that the Experiment man of war, of 


50 guns commanded by Sir James Wallace, and. threc 
' frigates fell into his hands. 

As ſoon as his arrival on the coaſt was has Gen. 
Lincoln with the army under his command, marched for 


the vicinity of Savannah, and orders were given for the 


militia of Georgia and South-Carolina to rendezvous near 
the ſame place. The Britiſh were equally diligent in pre- 


"_ for their defence. Great numbers were * 
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et boch by day and tight; in ftrengchenſng urid ckfchiing 
their nes. The American miBicia; fluthed with rhe hope of 
eetily Expeliing the Britiſh from therr Touthtrn poſſeſ- 
ns,” tured out with an alcrity Which fat ſarpaſſed' 
their eXerti6ns in the preceding campaign, D'Eſtaing be- 
fore the arrival of Liutoln demanded the furreuder ot 
che toil to the arms of France. Prevoſt in his unfwer 
dechned ſurrenderlug on a general ſummons, and re- 
queſted that ſpeciße terms Thould be propoled, to which 
ne would give an anfwer. The Count replied that it was 
the part of the beſieged to propoſe ters. Prevoſt then 
aed for 4 Tafpennon of hoſtſlities, for 24 hours, for 
preparlag proper terms. This was inconfiderately grant- 
ed. Before the 14 hours elapſed, Licur. Col. Maitland' 
with feverit” hundred men who had been ſtationed at 
Beaufort, made their way good through many obſtacles, 
and joined the royal army in Savannah. The parriſon, 
encouraged by ite arrival of fo reſpectable a force, de- 
tertuined on refiſtdhee; © The French and Ameticatis, 
who formell u junction the evening after, were therefore 
educed to the neceſſity of Rtorming br beũeglag the par- 
bn: Tue reſotbtivn öf proceeding by fege being a- 


dopred, ſeveral days were conſumed in preparing for it, 


and ii ke mean time the works of the garriſon were 
hourly ſtreagthenet by the labour of Feveral hundted he- 
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groes, "Uiteaed by that able engineer Major Monerief. OR. 4. 


The befiegers opened with nine mortats, thirty fever 
pieces bf cannon from the land fide, © and fifteen from 
the water. Soon after the cothmencement of the can- 
nbnade, Prevoſt ſolicired for leave to ſend'the women and 
children out of town, but this was refuſed, The com- 


% 


bined an ſulpected thut a deſire of ſecreting the plun- 


der, lately taken from the Sohrh-Carotfoians, was cover- 
ed under the veil of humanity, It was alſo preſumed 
that a refuſal would expedite a ſurrender. © On a report 
from the engineers that a confiderabte time would be ne- 
ceſſary to reduce the garriſon by regular approaches, it 
was deterthined to make an aſfuult. This meaſure was 
forced on Count D Eſtaiag by bis marine officers, who 
had remopſtrated againſt his continumg to riſk fo valuable 

Vor. II. Q a fleet 
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a fleet ot a dangerous coaſt, in che hurricane ſeaſon, and 


WAS at ſo great a diſtance from the ſhore, that it might bs 


furpriſed by a Britiſh fleet, completely repaired and fully 
manned. In a few days the lines of the beſiegers might 
have been carried into the works. of the beſieged, but un- 
der theſe critical circumſtances, ne farther delay could. 


de admitted. To aſſault or raiſe the fiege was the alter- 


native, Prudence would have diftated the latter, but a 
ſenſe of honor determined the beſiegers to adopt, the for- 
mer. Two feints were made with, the country milicia, 
and a real attack on Spring-hill battery early in the morn- 
ing, with 3505 French troops, , 600 continentals, and 
350 of the inhabitants of Charleſton. Theſe boldly 
marched,up to the lines, under the command of P'Eſ- 
taing and Lincoln, but a heavy and well directed fire 
from the batteries, and a croſs fire. from the gallies, 
threw the front of their columns into confuſion, Two 
ſtandards were nevertheleſs planted on the Britiſh. re- 
doubts. 4 retreat of the aſſailants was ordered, after 
they had ſtood the enemies fire for 55 minutes. Count 
D'Eſtaing and Count Pulaſki were both wounded. The 
former ſlightly, but the latter mortally. . Six bundred 
and thirty- ſeven of the French, and upwards of. 200, of 
the. continental and militia: were killed or wounded. 

Gen. Prevoſt,  Lieut.. Col, Maitland, and Major Mon- 
crief deſervedly acquired great reputation by this ſueceſſ- 
ful defence. The force of the garriſon was between 2 
and 3000, of which about 150 were militia. The da- 
mage ſuſtained by the befieged was trifling, as they fired 
from behind works, and few of the affailants fired at all. 

Immediately after this unſucceſsful aſſault, the militia, 
almoſt univerſally, went to their homes. Count D'Eſtaing. 
reimbarked his troops and een and left the conti- 
nent. 

While te fiege « of Savannah was pending, A remarka-. 
ble enterpriſe was effected by Col, John White, of the 
Georgia line. Capt. French had taken poſt with about 
100, men near the river Ogechee, ſome time before the 
ſiege began. There were alſo at the ſame. place forty 
e on board of five Britiſh . four of which 


wer c 
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All theſe men, together with the veſſels 1779. 


and 130 ſtand of arms, were ſurrendered to Col. White, 3 


Capt. Elholm and four others, one of which was the 
Colonel's ſervant. On the preceding night this ſmall par- 
ty kindled à number of fires in different places, and a- 
dopted che parade of a large encampment. By theſe and 
4 variety of deceptive ſtratagems, Capt. French was ful- 
ly impreſſed with an opinion, that nothing but an inſtant; 
ſurrender, in conformity to a peremptory ſummons, 
could ſade his men from being cut to pieces by a ſuperi- 
or force; He therefore 15 K. up Bree ne = 
9 e ee 091137 2 

This viſit * fleet of his 1 Chriſtian Majeſty! 
to the coaſt of America, tliough poſucceſsful as to its 


It diſconcerted the meaſutes already digeſted by the Bri- 
tiſh commanders, and cauſed a confiderable waſte of time, 
before they could determine on a new plan of operati- 
ons. It alſo occaſioned the evacuation of Rhode-Iſland. 


of all the blunders committed by the Britiſh in the courſe: 
of the American war, none was greater than their ſtati- 
oning near 6000 men, for two years and cight months, 


co-operation, and where they could render very little 


more ſervice to the royal cauſe, than could have been ob- 


ained by a couple of frigates cruiſiug in the vicinity. 
The fiege being raiſed; the continental troops retrent- 
ed over the river Savannah. The viciflitudes of an au- 
tumnal atmoſphere made a ſevere impreſſion on the irri- 


by defeat. Ia proportion to the towering hopes, with 
which the expedition was undertaken, was the depreſſion 
of ſpirits ſubſequent to its failure. The Georgia exiles, 
who had aſſembled from all quarters to repoſſeſs. them 


from their country and. poſſeſſions. The moſt gloomy 


apprehenſions, reſpectiag the Southern States, took poſ- 


ſeifion a the 1 1 che ROOD: 


£ 


* 
— 
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- 


main object, was not without utility to the United States. 


But this was of no advantage to the United States. For 


on that Ifland, where they were loſt 6 every purpoſe of 


table fibres of men, exhauſted with fatigue and dejected 


ſelves of their eſtates, were a ſecond time obliged to flee 


* 
8 
* 
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Thus ended; the ſouthern -carpaign of 17.79% withous 


GYw any. thing deciſtve on either + ſide, After one year, in 
which the Britiſh had over- run the State of Georgia for 


150 miles from the ſea coaſt, and had penetrated as far 
as the lines of, Charleſton, they were reduced to their 
ariginal limits in Savannah. All their ſchemes of co- 
operation with the tories had failed, and the ſpirits of 
that claſs of the inhabitants, nne rene 
were thoroughly broken. 

The campaigu of 1779 is ade: for theifeeble 
excryons of the Americans. Accidental cauſes, which 
had previouſly excited their activity, had in a great mea- 
ſure ceaſed to have influence. An enthuſiaſm for liberty 
made the m comparatively: diſregard property, and brave 
all danger in the firſt years of the wars: The ſucceſſes of 
their arms near the beginning of 1777, and the hopes of 
capturing Burgoyne's army in che cloſe of it, together 
with the briſk circulation of a large quantity of paper 
money in good credit, made that year both active and 
deciſive· The flattering proſpects inſpired by the alliance 
with France in 1778 baniſhed all fears of the ſucceſs of 
the revolution, but the failure of every ſcheme af ca- op- 


eration produced à deſpondency of mind unfavourable tc 


great exertions. Inſtead of driving the Britiſh out af the 
country, as the Americans vainhy preſumed, tha campaign 
of 1778 and 1779 terminated without any direct advan- 
tage from the French fleet ſent to their qid. Expecting 
too much from their allies, and then failing in theſe ex- 
pectations, they were leſs prepared to proſecute the war 
from their own refources, than they wauld have been had 
D'Eſtaing not touched on their coaſt. Their army was 
reduced in its numbers, and badly cloathed: In the firſt 
years of the war the mercantile character was loſt in che 
military ſpirit of the times, but in the progreſs of it the 
inhabitants, cooling in their enthuſiaſm, gradually returu- 
ed to their former habits of lucrative. buſineſs. This made 
diſtinction between the army and the citizens, and was un- 
friendly to military exertions. While ſeveral foreign 
events tended to the embarraſſment of Great-Britain, and 


iadirecuy to = abliſkmene of independence, a variety 
of 
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of internal cauſes relaxed the exertions of the Americans, 1779. 


aud for a time made ii dopbiful, whether they would ul- 
umately be independent citizens or tanquered ſubje&ts. © 
Among theſe, the daily depreciation of their bills of cre- 
dit held a diſtinguiſhed prereminencę. This ſo 1 
affected every, department as to merit 3 [particular diſc 
ſion The ſubject. ig prevent an intertuption of the thread 
of the, pagrative, is treaxed of in a ſeparate appendix. 
—— — — in" 
e t V F | 


"of Continental Paper Curfency. | 


N. * . of making war, money is got lefs 
eſſential, than valour in the ſield, or wiſdom i in the 
cabinet»; The; deepeſt purſe decides che fate of contend- 
ing uations, as oftcy as the longeſt ſword, _ It early occur- 
ed to the founders of the American empire, that the eſ⸗ 
tabliſhed revenues of Great Britain, muſt eventually 
qrerbalance, the;-ſudden. and impetuous ſallies of m 

contending, for freedom; on the ſpur of the occaſion, anc 

without the-pexmanent means of defence; but how to re- 
medy the evil, puzaled their wiſcſt politicians. Gold and 
ſilver, as far as, was known, had not à phyſical exiſtene 

io the country, ip auy quantity. equal to the demands 5 
var, nor could they, be procured, from abroad, as the 
channels of commerce had been previouſly ſhut, by the 
wluntary- aſſociation of Congreſs to ſuſpend foreign, 
trade. Acerica having never been much taxed in 
awy, direct way, and being without. eſtabliſhed goveru- 


ments, and eſpecially as ſhe was, contending againſt what 
was lately lawful authority, could not immediately pro- 


ceed ta taxation. Beſides as the conteſt was on the ſub» 


JeQ of taxation, the Jaying on of taxes adequate to the 
exigencies of wary even though it. had been practicable, 


would have been impolitic The only plauſible expedi- 
ent in their power to adopt, was the emiſſion of bills of 
credit repreſenting ſpecie, under a public engagement to 


be ultimately ſunk by equal taxes, or exchanged for gold 


or ſilver. This practice bad been. familiar from the firſt 


ſeulement of the colonies, and under proper reſtrictions 


had 


N 


8 ” br” rr 
„ had” been found' highly Aether f Their reſolution 


nn raiſe an army in June 1775, Was therefore followed by 
another emit bills of credit, to the amount of two 


millions of dollars. To that ft on the 2 5th of the next 


' month, it was reſolyed to add another million. For 


their redemption. they pledged the confederated: colonies, 
and directed each colony to find ways and means; to fink 


its proportion and quota, in four abnbat payments, 


the firſt to be made on or before the laſt of Nov. 1779. 
That time was fixed upon from an expectation that pre- 


vious to its arrival, che conteſt would be brought to 2 


concluſion. On the 29th of November, 1775, an eſti- 
mate having been made by Congreſs" of the public ex- 
pences a'ready incurred, or likely" to de incurred in car- 


| rying on their defence till the toth of June, 1776, it 


was reſolved to emit à farther ſum of three millions of 
dollars, to be redeemed as the former by four atbual 


payments, the firſt to be made on ot before che laſt day 
of Novem. 178 3. It was at the ſame'rime determined, 


thit the quotas of bills to be redeemed by each colony, 
ſhould be in a relative proportion to their reſpective 
numbers of inhabitants. This eſtimate was calculated 
to defray expences to the foth of June, 1776, on 
the idea that an accommodation would take place before 
that time. Hitherto all arrangements, both for men and 
money were remporary, and founded on the ſuppoſed 
probability of à reconciliation. , Early in 1576, Con- 
greſs obtained information, that Great Britazu had con- 


tracted for 16,000 foreign mercenaries, to be ſent over 
for the purpoſe of ſubduing Anicrits; This enforced 
the neceſlity of extending their plan of defence, beyond 
the 1oth of the next June. They therefore on the 17th 


of February 1776, ordered four millions'of dollars to 
be emitted, and on the'gth of May and the 22d of July 
following, emitted ten millions more on the fame ſecurity. 
Such was the animation of the times; chat thefe ſeveral 
emiffions amounting in the aggregate to 20 millions of 


dollars, circulated for ſeveral months without any depre- 


ciation, and commanded the reſources of the country 


for public: fervice, equally with the ſame ſum of gold or 
 dlver» 
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time, as much dored x het ty 
wn, though without an bliſhe r 
51 or ne 4 ould have reſulted from a free 
ift of as many Mexican. dollars. While the miniſtry of 
Eogland were puzzling. 'themſclyes for new taxes, abd 
funds on which , to raiſe their ſupplies, Congrets 
raiſed thejrs by reſolutions, directing paper of no intrin- 
6c value to be ſtruck off, in form of promiſſory notes. 
But there was a point both in time and quantity, beyond 


which this, congreſſional alchymy ceaſed to operate. 


That time was about 18 months from the date of their 
firſt emiſſion, - and that quantity about 20 millions of 
dollars. 


Independence being declared in the fieond year of the 


war, and the object for which arms were at firſt aſſumed 


*. 


being changed, it was obvious that more money muſt be 


procured, and equally ſo that if bills of credit were 
multiplied beyond. a reaſonable ſunt for circulation, they 
muſt necefſarily depreciate. It was therefore on the ad 
of October 1776 reſolved to borrow five millions of dot 
lars, and in the month following a lottery was ſet on 
foot for obtaining a farther, ſum on loan.” The expebces | 
of the war were ſo great, that the money ariüng from 
both, though conſiderable, was far ſhort of a ſufficien- 
cy. The rulers of . America thought it Rill premature, to 
urge taxation. bey therefore reiterated the expedient 
of farther 7 ions. The eaſe with which the means of 
procuring ſupplies, were furniſhed by ſtriking off bills of 
credit, and SY es of che people to receive them, 
prompted Can re s to e them beyond the limits of 
prudence. _ 5 0 diminut] on. of, their value was the una- 
voidahle conſequence. 
able, but ir daily i increaſed.” The zeal. of the people ne- 
rertheleſs fo far e overbalanced "the nit nice mercantile caleu- 
lations of HRP "that, the | campaigns 'of 1776 and 177˙ 
vere not. affected 
rency. * Congrels foreſaw that this could not long be the, 
caſe. It was therefore on the 22d of November 1797_ 
recommended to | the ſeveral States, to raiſc by taxes the 
888 ſum 


This at firſt was fcarcely perceſv- 0 | 


by the depreciation. of the paper cur- 


127, 
G) The. States derived for a conſiderable 1779. 
2 1 5 from this paper creation of thelr LIP 
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a fe. of 1 — millions, of dollars, for the 


ren Af TORY bY dk! 
F thi fervict « of "the 


year 1778. 

... Previouſly to "this ir bad btb rerbtved to bond 
larger ſums, and for. the encaurageinert of lenders, It was 
agreed to pay the intereſt Which would accrue thereoh by 
bills of exchange, payable in France, but of tones bor- 
rowed there for the uſe of the United Stiftes. " This rax 


i unforrupately failed in ſeveral of the States, From the 


impoſſibility of procuring. a ſuficiency of money either 
from loans or taxes, the old expedient of farther emiſ- 
ſions was reiterated; but the value decreaſed as the quan- 
tit increaſed. Congreſs anxious to put a ſtop to the in- 
creaſe of their bills of credit, and to provide à fund for 
reducing what were iſſued, called upon the States on the 
iſ of January 1779, to pay into the continental treaſu- 
ry their reſpective quotas of fifteen millions of dollars 
for the ſervice of that year, and of fix millions annual- 
ly from and after the year 1779, as a fund for reducing 
their carly emiſſions and loans, Such had been the miſ- 
taken ideas, which originally prevailed of the Uuration of 
the conteſt, that though the war was ragiog, and the de- 
mands for money unabated, yet the period was arrived 
which had been originally fixed upon for the redemption 
of the firſt emifiong of Congreſs, | | 

In addition to theſe 15 millions called for on 'the*rſt 
of January 1779, the States were on the 27ſt of May 
following called upon to furniſh, for public ſervice within 
the current year, their reſpective quotas of 45 millions 
of dollars. Feen wiſhed to arreſt the growing 1.2 


11 0 


doch ſtare of the money, It was ec to make 
any certain calculations, for it was not two days of the 
ſame value. A.fum which when demariged, would have 
purchaſed a ſufficiency of the cond wanted for 
the public ſervice, was very inadequate, when the collec- 
tion was made, and the money lodged in the treaſury. 


| The depreciation began at different periods in different 


States; 
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mixed, with the continental money, aud added. ao its 
depreci 


„ne 
94 


9 rer HIS TOR N err 
- Previous. emiſſions made the ſum of 200 millions of dol- 
lars. Belides this, immenſe ſum; the, paper emiſſiops of 
the different States , amounted. to many willionsz, which 


on. What was of little galuę before, nn be- 
cams, of leſa. The whole was, ſoon; expended, and yet 
from. its inęreaſed depreciation the immediate wants of 
the army, were not ſupplicd., , The ſource which for five 
years had enahled Congreſs,to.keey an army in the, ficld 
being exhauſted, Gcn · Waſhington xas reduced for ſome 
time to the alternative of diſbanging, his troops, or of 
ſupplying. them by a military forte He preferred the 
latter, and the inhabitants of Ne- Tork and New-Jerſcy, 
Fore tab they felt the Tala ears Gig, pd patiently 

iucd- w 1.1: oft 4 Bs rot 25s 2% * 

The Simes were wats called upon to furniſh, in len of 
money determinate quantities of beef, pork, flour and other 
articles, for the uſe of the army. This was called a re- 
quiſition for. ſpecific ſupplies or a tax in kind, and was 
found gp experiment to be ſo difficult of execution, ſo 
iacanvenigats. partial and expenſive, that it was ſpeedily 


abandoned About ahis time, Congreſs reſolved upon 
another enpedient, 
paper money, under the guarantee of the ſeveral States. 


his was to iſſue a new ſpecies of 


The old money was to be called in by taxes, and as ſoon 


a brought in to be burnt, and in licu thereof, one dol- 


Jaz,of the new was to be emitted for every twenty of the 
ald, ſo that when the whole 200 millions were drawn 
in and cancelled, only ten millions of the new ſhould be 
iſſued in their place, four tenths of which were, to be, ſub- 
ject to the order of Congreſs, and the remaining ſix 
tenths to the order of the ſeveral States Theſe new 


bills, were to be redeomable, in ſpecie within fix years, and 


to bear an intereſt at the race of five per cent · to be paid 
alſo in ſpecie, at the redemption of. the bills, or at the 


5 clection of the owner annually in bills of exchange on 


the American commiſſioners in Encope,. at four nn 
and fix pebce for, each dollar. 
From the execution of theſe reſolutions it it was N 


hy * «the old money would be cancelled---that the 


currency 
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currebey would be reduced to 4 fixtd ftundür ü- chat the 


States would be ſupplied with the meatis of purchaſing 


the ſpecific ſupplies required of them, and that Congrefs 
would be furniſhed with efficient money, to provide for 
the exigencies of the war, 'That'tlefe good effects would 
have followed, even though the reſolutions of Congreſs 
had © been carried into execution, is very queſtionadle, 
but from the partial compliances of the States the expe» 
riment'whs never fairly made, and the new paper anſwey- 
ed very little” purpoſe. © It was heped by varying the 
ground of kredit, that Congreſs would gain à repetition 
of the advantages which reſulted from their f#ſt paper 
expedient, but theſe hopes were of ſhort duration. 'By 


this time much of the popular centhufiaſm had ſpent it- 


ſelf, and confidence in public engagements was nearly e- 
pired . The event proved, that credit is of too delicate 
a nature to he fported Wich, and can only be maintained 
by honeſty abd punctuality. The ſeveral expediegts pro- 
poſed by Congreſs" for raifing ſupplies having failed, /a 
criſis followed very ſoteteſting to the ſucceſs of the re- 
lution.” The particulars of this ſhall be related among 
the "public events of the year 1981, in which it took 
place. Some obfervations on that primary inſtrument of 
American Independence, the old continental bills of cre+ 
dit, hall for the preſent cloſe this ſubjet. © 
I: would hive been impoſſible to have carried on the 
war, Without ſomethiag ia the form of money. There 
was ſpitjt enouth in America to bring to the field of bats 
tle as many of her ſons, as would have out-numbered 
the armies of Britain, and to have riſque their fate on 
x general engagement; but this was the very thiog they 
oughr to avgid. Their principal hope lay n evacuating, 


. retreating, aud protradting to its utmoſt length a war of 


poſts.' "The continued exertious, neceſſary for this ſpe- 
cies of defence, could not be expected from the impetu- 
ous ſallies of militia. A regular permanent army became 
neceſſaty Though the enthuffäfm of the times might 
have diſpenſed with preſent pay; yet without at leaſt as 
much money, as would ſupport them in the Feld, the 
moſt patriotic army muſt have diſperſel ) 
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_* h The impoſſihility of che 3 952 curing gold and 


990 even for that pugpoſe, ighed with the 
Britiſh-2s an encouragement to bri pg. the controverſy to 
the decifion gf the word. ber they. 0 0 could not 
* dove. by ordinary, means, lack ceompliſhed by thoſe 
wh which, Were extraordinary. , Da 'of no, intrinſic value 
was made to anſyer all che purpoſes of gold apd, ſilver, 
and. to ſupport the EXPEDCES of ve campaigns. \ This 
as-in ſome degree 7125 to a previo! confidence,. which 
© been begotten. b 2 boneſty and | elity, i in diſcharging 
. engagements, of government. From New-York to 
Georgi a. gia there ever had been in matters relating to mo- 
1EY, an inſtance of a breach of public faith, Is the ſcar- 
city. of gold a and ven many emergencies had impoſed a 
neceſhity. of emittin ills of credit. Theſe bad been uni- 
formly, and honeſtly redeemed. The bills of Congreſs 
ing thrown into circulation, on this favourable foun- 
dation of public confidence," were readily, received. The 
enthu6 m of the ; people contributed to the ſame eſfed. 
hat the: endangered, liberties of America ought to be 
defended, and that the credit of their paper was ecfſentially 
'pecefſary. to a proper defence, were opinions engraven on 
the hearts of a great majority of the citizens. It was 
therefore a point. of | Soak nd conſidered as a part of 
duty, to take the bills jury at their full value. Privacc 
Bain was then ſo litle regarded, that t 6 whig citizens 
were, willing t to run all the hazards incidental to bills of 
credit, rather, than injure the cauſe of their, country by 
undervaluing its money, Every thing, human, has its li- 
mits. While, checredit of the myDey, as well ſupported by 
public confidence and patriotiſm, its value diminiſhed 
| fro m the increaſe of i its quantity. "Repeated. emiſians be · 
gat, that natural depreciation, which reſults from an ex- 
cels 0 of. quantity. This was hel 'd on. by. yarious cauſes, 
which affected the credit of 5 b Wope nz, The enemy 
very ingeniouſly e e bills, and induſtri- 
aully circulated cir forgeries t rough. the, United States. 
Congreſs allowed to their public agents, a commiſſion, on 
the amount, of their purchaſes. Lolead. of exerting 
ea to Fr at a low, Prices, they had 12 
ore 
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fore an intereſt. in giving a high price for every thing. 1770. 
So ſtrong was the force of prejudice, that the Britiſh Tay 


mode of ſupplying armies by contract, could not for a 
long time obtain the approbation of Congreſs. While 
theſe cauſes operated, confidence im the public was abat- 
ing, and at the ſame time, that fervor of patriotiſm which 
diſregarded intereſt was daily declining . To prevent or 
retard the depreciation of their paper money, Codgreſs 
attempted to prop its credit by means which wrecked pri- 
yate property, and injured the morals of the people with- 
out anſwering, the end propoſed. They recommended 
to the States to paſs laws for regulating the prices of 
labour, manufagure,and all iorts of commodities, and 
for confiſcating, and ſelling the eſtates. of tories, and for 
inveſting the money arifing from the ſales thereof in 
loan · oſſice certificates. As many of thoſe who were 
diſaſfected to the reyolution abſolutely refuſed to take 
the bills of Congreſs even in the firſt ſtage of the war, 
vben the real and nominal value was the ſame, with the 
vie w of counteratting their machinatians,. Congreſs early 
recommended: to the States to paſs laws for making the 
paper moncy a legal tender, at their nominal value in the 
diſcharge ,of bona fide debis, though contracted to be 
paid in gold or ſilver. With the fame views, they farther 
recommended that laws ſhould be piſſed by each of the 
States, ordaining that 45 whoſoever ſhould aſk or receive 
more, in their bills of credit for gold or ſilver or any ſpe- 
cies of money whatſoever, than, the nominal ſans thereof 
in Spaniſh dollars, or more in the ſaid bills for any com- 
modities whatſoever, than the ſame could be purchaſecdl 
from the fame, perſon. in gold and ſilver, or offer 'toifell 


any commodities for gold or ſilver, and refuſe to ſell the 


ſame for the ſaid bills, ſhall be deemed an enemy to the 
liberties of the United States, and forfeit the property ſo 
ſold or offered for ſale“ . The laws which were paſſed by 
the States, for regulating the prices of labor and com- 

madities, were found on experiment to be vifionary and 
impracticable. They only operated on the patriotie few, 

who were — to ſacrifice every thing in the cauſe of 
their country, 
Ota N of 


wu who implicitly obeyed. every mandate 
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1779- of .jtheir_ rulers.” Others diſregarded them, andl either 
» xefuſed to part with their ere nne 


| for their | ſupport, 
_ ably. on the bequeſts of a deceaſed 'hufbandzoexperi- 


Fears, reduced 19-auifling ſum. A few perſons eſcaped 


obtained their (own prices 
. "Theſe laws in the firſt - mess * an artificial 
ſcarcity, and had they not been Tepealed would ſoon 
have made a real one, for men never exert themſelves 
unleſs they have the fruit of their n 
them, and at their own diſpoſal. eee 

The confiſcation and ſale of the ere of tories, for 
the moſt part brought but very little into the public trea- 
fury. The ſales were generally made for credit, and by 


the progreſſive depreciation, what was deur at the time 


of the purchaſe, was very cheap at the time of payment. 
The moſt extenfive miſchief reſulted in the'progrefs, and 
towards the cloſe of the war from the operation of the laws, 
which made the paper bills a tender, in the diſcharge of 
debts contracted payable in gold or filver. When this 
meaſure was fieſt adopted little or noinjuſticereſulted from 
it, for at that time the paper bills were equal, or nearly 
equal to gold or filver; of the ſame nominal ſum. In the 
progreſs of the war, when depreciation toole place, the caſe 


was materially altered. Laws) which vere originally io- 


nacent became eventually tha occaſion of muth injuſtice; 

The aged who had retired from the foenew of uctive 
buſineſs, to enjoy the fruits of their induſtry; fou their 
ſubſtance melting away to a mere 'pittanee,> imſufficient 
The widow who/lived 'comfort- 


enced; à | fruſtration» of all his well meant tenderneſs. 
The laws of the country interpoſed, and compelled 
her to receive a ſhilling, where a pound was her 
due. The blooming virgin who had grown up with an 
unqueſtionable title to a. liberal parrimony'; was legally 
ſtripped of every thing but her perſonal charms and vir- 
tunes. The hapleſs orphan, inſtead of receiving from the 
hands of an executor, a competency to ſet out in buſineſs, 
was obliged to give a final diſcharge on the payment of 
6d. in the pound. In many inftances, the earnings of a 
Jong life of care and diligence: were, in the ſpace of a few 


theſe 


1 
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theſe affecting calamities, by ſecretly transferring their 
bonds, or by flying from the preſence or neighbourhood. 
of their debtors. The evils which reſulted from the le- 
gal tender of theſe paper bills, were foreign from the in- 
tentioas of Congreſs, and of the State legiſlatures. It 
is but- juſtice to add farther, that a great proportion of 
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hem flowed from ignorance. Till the year 1780, hen 


the bills fell to forty for one, it was deſigued by moſt of 
the rulers of America, and believed by a great majotity 
of the people, that the whole ſum in circulation would 
be appreciated by a reduction of its quantity, fo as finally 
to be equal to gold or filver. ' In every departmerit of 
government the Americans crred from ignorance, but in 
none-fo-much; as in that which related ro money. 

Such were the evils which reſulted from paper mo- 
ney. On the other hand, it was the occaſion of good 
to many. It was at all times the poor man's friend. 
While it was current, all kinds of labor very readi- 
ly found cheir reward. In the firſt years of the war, 
none were: idle from want of employment, and none were 
employed, without having it in their power to obtain rea- 
dy payment for their ſervices. To that claſs of people, 


no diſadvantage. Expending their money as faſt as they 
received it, they always got its full value. The reverſe 
was the-caſe with the rich, or thoſe who vere diſpoſcd 
to hoarding.» No agrarian law ever had a more extenfive 
operation, than continental money. That for which the 
Gracchi loſt their lives in Rome, vas peaceably e ffocted 
in the United States, by the legal tender of theſe de pre- 
ciating bills. The poor became rich, and the rich be- 
came poor. Money lenders, and they whoſe circum- 
ſtances enabled them to give credit, were eſſentially in- 


jured. All that the money loſt in its value was fo much 
taken from their capital, but the active and induſtrious 
inde maiſied themſelves, by conforming the price of their 
ſervices to the preſent ſtate of the depreciation.” The 
experience of this time inculcated on youth two ſalutary 
leſſons, the impolicy of depending on paternal acquiſitions, 
and the neceſſity of their own exertions. They who 


were 


whoſe daily labor was their ſupport, the depreciation vas 
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were in debt, and poſſeſſrd property of any kind, could 


enſily make the latter extinguiſti the former. Every 
thing chat was uſeful when brought to market readily 


found a purehaſer- A hog or two would pay for a 
ſlave 3 a few cattle for à comfortable houſe ; anda good 
horſe for an improved plantation. A ſmall part of the 
productions of a farm would diſcharge the long outſtand- 
ing accounts, due from its owner. The dreams of the 
golden age were realiſed to che poor man and the debtor, 
bur unfortunately what theſe | "OF hr ee * 
taken from others | 

The evils of depreckicion did not cee nh the 
war. They extend to the preſent hour. That the help- 
leſs part of the community were legiſlatively deprived of 
their property, was among the leſſer evils; which reſult- 
ed from the legal tender of the depreciated hills of cre- 
dit. The iniquity: of the laws eſtranged the minds of ma- 
ny of the citizens from the habits and love of juſtice: 
The nature of obligations was ſo far changed, that 
he was reckoned the honeſt man, who from principle 
delayed to pay his debts. The mounds which govern- 
ment had erected, to ſecure the obſervance of honeſty 
in the commercial intercourſe 'of mad with wan, were 
broken down: Truth, honor, and juſtice were ſwept a- 


way by the overflowing deluge of legal iniquity, nor have 


they yet aſſumed their aneient and accuſtomed ſears: Tin e 
and induſtry have already, in a great degree, repaired the 
loſſes of property, which the citizens ſuſtained during the 


war, but both have hitherto failed in effacing che taint 


which was then communicated to their prinviples, nor 
can its total ablution be expected till a new generation a- 


riſes, unpractiſed in ar iniquiries' of xliety fathers: 


ſs 12-8 CHAP. XVIII. 
7 — 4b and Fa e into the Indian 7 BUYS 


HEN the Eogliſh colditics were firſt planted in 
North America, the country was inhabited by 


numerous trides of Indians, who ll ſupported 
* 
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themſelyes. by. the ſpontaneous productions of nature. 1779- 
The arts and arms of Europeans ſoon gave them an aſ- — 


cendency over ſuch untutored ſavages. Had the latter 
underſtood: their intereſt, and been guided by a ſpirit of 
union, they would ſoon have expelled the invaders, and 
in that caſe they might now be flouriſhing in the poſſeſſi- 
on of their ancient territories and independence. By de- 
grees the old inhabit ints were circumſcribed within nar- 
rowerlimits, and by ſome ſtrange fatality, their numbers have 
been conſtantly leſſening. The names of ſeveral nations 
who-in the laſt century boaſted of ſeveral thouſands, are 
now known -ooly to thoſe who are fond of curious re- 
ſcarches, Many are totally extinct, and others cao ſhew 
no more than a few; ſtraggliog individuals, the remnants 
of their fallen greatneſs. That ſo many tribes ſhould, in 
ſo ſhort a time, loſe; both their countey and their national 
exiſtence, is an event ſcarcely to be paralleled in the hiſtory 
of the world. Spiritous liquors, the ſmall pox, aud 
an abridgmeit of territory, to a people whoſe mode of 
life needed an extenſive range, evils which chiefly reſult- 
ed from the neighbourhood, of Europeans, were among 
the principal cauſes of their deſtruction. The reflecti- 


ons which may be excited by reviewing the havoc made 
among the native proprietors of this new world, is in 


ſome degree alleviated by its, counterpart. While one 


ſet of inhabitants was inſenſibly dwindling away, another 


improving in the arts of civil and ſocial life was growing 
in numbers, and gradually filling up theig. places. As the 
emigrants. from Europe, and their dependents extended 
their poſſeſſions on the ſea coaſt, the Aborigines retired 
from it. By this gradual- advance of the one and retir- 


ing of the other, the former always preſented an exten- 


ſive frontier, to the incurſions of the latter. The Eu- 
ropean emigrants. from an avidity for land, the poſſeſſion. 
of which is the ultimate object of human avarice, were 
prone to encroach on the territories of the Iudians, while 
the Indians from obvious principles of human nature, 
beheld with concern the deſcendants of the ancient 
proprietors circumſcribed in their territory by the de- 
ſcendants of thoſe ſtrangers, whom their fathers had per- 

Vol. II. 8 mitted 


1779. mitted to refide among them. From theſe cauſes and 
GYV eſpecially from the licentious conduct of diſorderly indi- 


to both parties. Stretching for fifreen hundred miles 


able to ſupply their many wants, the coloniſts had debar- 
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vidvals of both Indians and white people, there were fre- 
quent interruptions of the peace in their contiguous ſet- 
tlemebts. In the war between France and England which 
cominenced in 1755, both parties paid aſſiduous atten- 
tion to the Aborigines. The former ſucceeded in ſecur- 
ing the greateſt number of adherents, but the ſuperior 
ſucceſs of the latter in the progreſs, and at the termina- 
tion of the war, turned the current of Indian affections 
and intereſt in their favor. When the diſpute between 
Great Britain and her colonies began to grow ſerious, the 
friendſhip of the Indians became a matter of conſequence 


along the whole north-weſtern frontier of the colonies, 
they were to them deſirable friends and formidable ene- 
mies. As terror was one of the engines by which Great 
Britain intended to enforce the ſubmiſſion of the colo- 
nies, nothing could be more conducive to the excitement 
of this paſſion, than the co-operation of Indians. Poli- 
cy, not cruelty, led to the adoption of this expedient : But 
it was of that over-refined ſpecies which counteracts 
itſelf. In the competition for the friendſhip of the In- 
dians, the Britiſh had advantages far ſuperior io any 
which were poſſeſſed by the the coloniſts. - The expulſi- 
on of the French from Canada, an event which had on- 
ly taken place about 13 years before, was ſtil] freſh in 
the memory of many of the ſavages, and had inſpired 
them with high ideas of the martial ſuperiority of Britiſh 
troops. The firſt ſteps. taken by the Congreſs to oppoſe 
Great Britain, put it out of their power to gratify the 
Indians. Such was the effect of the non-importation 
agreement of 1774. While Great Britain had acceſs to 
the-principal Indian tribes through Canada on the north, 
and the two Floridas on the ſouth, and was abundantly 


red themſelves from importing the males which were 
neceflary for the Indian trade. 1921 
It was unfortunate for the colonies, ' 5 * the 


money! of Paris 2763, the He with the Indians 
| had 
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kad been moſtly carried on by ſuperintendants appointed 1779. 
aud pail by the King of Great ' Britain. © Theſe being 


under obligations to the crown, and expectants of further 
favours from it, generally uſed their influence with the 
Indiatis in behalf of the Mother Country, and againſt the 


colonies. They itifinuated into the minds of the unin- 


formed ſavages, that the King was their natural protec- 
tor againſt the encroaching coloniſts, and that if the latrer 
ſucceeded in their oppoſition to Great Britain, they 
would probably nexr aim at the extirpation of their red 
neighbours. By ſuch repreſentations, ' ſeconded with a 
profuſion of preſents, the attachment of the Indians was 
pre-engaged in ſupport of the Britiſh-intereſt, 

The Americans were not unmindfut of the Savages 
on their frontier. They appointed - commiſſioners to 
explain to them the grounds of the diſpute, and to culti- 
vate their friendſhip by treaties and ' preſents. They en- 
deavoured to perſuade the Indians that the quarrel was by 
no means relative to them, and that therefore they 
ſhould take part with neither fide. / 


© For the greater convenience of managibg the inter- 


courſe between the colonies and the Indians, the latter 
were divided into three departments, the northern, ſou- 
thera and middle, and commiſſioners were appointed for 
each. Congreſs alſo reſolved to import and diſtribute 
among them a ſuitable aſſortment of goods, to the a- 
mount of 40, ooo ſterling, on account of the United 
States; but this was not executed. All the exertions of 
Congreſs were inſufficient for the ſecurity of their weſt- 
ern frontiers In almoſt every period of the war, a 
great majority of the Indians took part with Great Bri- 


tain againſt the Americans. South-Carolina'was among 
the firſt of the States, which experienced the effects of 


Britiſh influence over the Indians. The Cherokees and 
Creeks inhabit lands, not far diſtant from the weſtern ſet- 
tlements of Carolina and Georgia. The idtercourſe with 
theſe tribes had, for ſeveral years prior to the American 
war, been excluſively committed to John Stuart an offi- 
cer of the crown, and devoted to the royal intereſt. His 
influence, which was great, was wholly exerted in favor 

| of 


Jan. 26. 


1776. 


. 
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1779: of nnn A plan was ſettled by him, in concert 
V .ich the King's governors, and other royal ſervants, | to 


land a royal armed force in Florida, and to proceed with 

it to the, weſtern frontier of the Southern States, and 
there in conjunction with the tories, and Indians, | to fall 
on the friends of Congreſs, at the ſame time that a fleet 
and army ſhould invade them on the ſea. coaſt. The whole 


| ſcheme was providentially diſcovered by the capture of 


| Moſes Kirkland, one of the principal agents to be employ- 


ed in its execution, while he was on his way to Gen. Gage 
with deſpatches, detailing the particulars, and ſoliciting 
for the requiſite aid to accompliſh it. The poſſeſſion of 
Kirkland, and of his papers, enabled the Americans to 
take ſuch ſteps as in a great degree fruſtrated the views of 
the royal ſervants, yet ſo much was carried ioto effect, 
that the Cherokees began their maſſacres, at the very time 
the Britiſh fleet attacked the fort on Sullivan's land. 
The undiſturbed tranquillity, which took place in South- 
Carolina and the adjacent States, after the Britiſh had 
failed in their deſigns againſt them in the ſpring and 
ſummer of 1776, gave an opportunity for carrying war 
into the Indian country. This was done, not ſo much 
to puniſh what was paſt, as to prevent all future co-ope- 
ration between the Indians and Britiſh, in that quarter. 
Virginia, North-Carolina, South- -Carolina, and Geor- 
gia each ſent about the ſame time a conſiderable, force 
over the Alleghany mountains, which traverſed the Indi- 
an ſettlements, burned their towns, and deſtroyed their 
fields of corn. Above 500 of the Cherokees were oblig- 
ed, from the want of proviſions, to take refuge in Weſt- 
Florida, and were there fed at the expence of the Britiſh 
government, .. Theſe unfortunate miſled people ſued for 
peace in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, and ſoon after afſented 
to a treaty, by which they ceded a conſiderable part of 


their land to South-Carolina. The decifion with which 


this expedition was conducted intimidatedthe Cherokees, 
for ſome years, from farther hoſtilities. Very different 


was the caſe of thoſe Indians who were in the vicinity of 


the Britiſn poſts, and contiguous to. the frontier of the 


W and middle States. The preſents which they 
continually 
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continually received from England, the [induſtry of tha 1779. 
— 


Britiſh agenta, and the iufluence of a great number of 


American refugees: who had taken ſheſter among them, 
operating on their native paſſion for rapine, excited them 
io frequent hoſtile excurſions. Col. Jobn Butler a Con- 
necticut tory,” and one Brandt à half Indian by blood, 
were the principal leaders of the Savages in theſe expe- 


ditions. The vaſt extent of frontier, and remote fitu- 


ation of the ſettlements, together with the exact know- 


ledge which the refugees poſſeſſed of the country, made 


it praQticable for even ſraall marauding n to do enn 
renſfive miſchief. | 
A ſtorm'of Indian and tory vengeance burſt with — 


1778, 


ticular violence on Wyoming, à new and flouriſhing ſet- July 1. 


tlement on the eaſtern branch of Suſquehannah. Unfor- 
tunately for the ſecurity of the inhabitants, the ſoil was 
claimed both by Connecticut and Pennſylvania. From 
the colliſion of contradictory claims, founded on royal 


charters, the laws of neither were ſteadily enforced. 


In this remote ſettlement, where government was feeble, 
the tories were under leſs control, and could cafily aſ- 
ſemble undiſcovered. Nevertheleſs at one time 27 of them 
were taken, and ſent to Hartford in Connecticut, but 
they were afterwards relcaſed. Theſe and others of the 


fame defcription, inſtigated by revenge againſt the Ame- 


ricans, from whom ſome of them had ſuffered. baniſli- 


ment und loſs of property, made a common cauſe with 


the Indians, and attacked the Wyoming ſettlement with 
their combined forces eſtimated at 1100 men, yoo 


of which were Indranss The whole was commanded - 


by Col. John Butler, a Connecticut tory. One of the 


forts, which had been conſtructed for the ſecurity of the - 


inhabitants, being very weak, ſurrendered to this party; 
but ſome. of the garriſon had previouſly retired to the 


principal fort at Kingſton, called Forty-Fort. Col. John July 2. 


Butler next demanded the ſurrender of that. Col. Ze- 
bulon Butler a continental officer who commanded there, 


ſent a meſſage to him, propoſing a conference at a bridge 
without the fort. This being agreed to, Col. Zebulon 


„ n and ner officers repaired to the July 3 


place 


Ms 
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appointed, and they were followed Pp che whole 
trriſon, à few invalids excepted None of the ene 
my appeared. The Wyoming people advanced) and ſup- 
poſed that the enemy were retiring · They continued to 
march on, till they were about three miles from the fort. 
They then ſaw a few of the enemy, with whom they ex- 
changed ſome ſhot; but tley- preſently found themſelves 
ambuſcaded and attacked by the whole body of Indians 
and tories - They fought gallantly, till they found that 
their retreat to the fort was cut off. Univerſal confuſi- 
on then enſued. Of 417 who had | marched out 


of the fort, about 360 were inſtantly lain. No quar- 


ters were given. Col. John Butler again demanded 


_ the ſurrender of Forty-Fort. This was agreed to under 
articles of capitulation, by which the effects of the peo- 


ple therein vere to be ſecured to them. The garriſon 
conſiſted of 30 men and 200 women. Theſe were permit- 
ted to croſs the Suſquehannah, and retreat through the 
woods to Northampton county. The moſt of the other 
ſcattered ſettlers had previouſly retired, ſome through the 
woods to Northampton county, others down the river to 
Northumberland county. Ia this retreat, ſome women 
were delivered of children in the woods, and many ſuf- 
fered from want of proviſions. Several of the ſettlers 
at Wyoming had erected good houſes and barns, and 
made very conſiderable improvements. Theſe and all the 


Other houſes in the vieinity, except about half a dozen, 


Oct. 1. 


were deſtroyed. Their horſes, cattle, ſheep, and hogs 
were for the moſt _ killed or driven aun by the ene- 
my. 

The diſtreſſes of this ſertltment. were unebmmoniy 


great. A large proportion of the male inhabitants were, 


in one day, flaughtered. In a ſingle engagement, near 
200 women were made widows, and a mich greater 
number of children were left fatherleſs. 

Soon after the deſtruction of the Wyoming ſettlement, 
an expedition was carried on againſt the Indians by Col. 
Butler of the Pennfylvania troops. He and his party, haviog 
gained the head of the Delaware, marched down the river 


for two days, * then ſtruck acroſs the country to the 
Suſquehannab» 
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Suſquehanoah. They totally burnt} or diftroged the 1779- 


e 

" Indian villages, both in that quacter and the other ſet .. 
b tlements, but the inhabitants eſcaped, The deſtruction 

was extended for ſeveral miles on both fides of the Suſ- 


quehannah; The difficultics which Col. Butler's mem, 
encountered in this expedition, could not be undergone 
but by men who poſſeſſed a large ſhare of hardineſs, both 
of body and mind. They were (obliged to carry ther 
proviſions on their backs, and thus loaded, frequently to 
wade through creeks and rivers. After the toil of, a 
hard march, they were obliged to eudure chilly nights and 
heavy rains, without even the means of keeping their 
arms dry. They completed their buſineſs in fixteen days. jy * 
About four weeks after Col. Butler's return, ſome hun- 
dreds of Indians, a large body of tories, and about 530 re- 
gulars entered Cherry-Valley vithio the State of News 
York. They made an unſucceſsful attempt on fort Al 
den, but they killed and ſealped thirty twa of the iuhab- 
inuots, moſtly women and children, and. alla. Col. —_ 
and ten Müde ses 2b twig wal iis nts 
An expedition which vas to have taken a 
Henry Hamilton Lt. Gov. of Detroit, fortunately for the 
Virginian back ſettlers, againſt whom it was principally di- 
rected fell through, in conſequence of the ſpirited coduct 
of Col. Clarke: The object of the expedition was extenſive; 
and many Indians were engaged in it. Hamilton took poſt 
at St. Vincents in the winter, to have all things in readineſs 
for invading the American ſettlements, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
of the year would permit. Clarke on hearing that Hamilton 
had weakened himſelf by ſending away a conſiderable part 
of his Indians againſt the frontier ſettlers, formed the reſo-, 
lution of attacking him, asthe beſt expediept for preventing 
the miſchiefs which were defigned. againſt his couptry.' _ 
After ſurmounting many difficulties he arrived with 1 30, 
men unexpectedly at St. Vincents. 
The town immediately gave up to the Americans, and. 
aſſiſted them in'taking the fort. The next day Hamilton, Feb. 23. 
with the garriſon; agreed to ſurrender priſoners of war on 
articles of capitulation. Clarke on hearing that a convoy 
of Britiſh goods and proviſions was on its may from De- 
troit, 
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troit, had « party of ſixty men which met them, and 


made prire of the whole. By this well conducted and 
ſpirited attack on Hamilton, his intended expedition waz 
nipped in the bud. Ool. Clarke tranſmitted to the coun- 
cil of Virginia letters and papers, relating to Lt. Gov, 
Hamilton, Phinp De Jenn juſtice of peace for Detroit, 
and William Lamothe captain of volunteers, whom he 
had made priſoners. The board reported that Hamilton 
had incited the Indians to *perpetrate their accuſtomed 
cruelties on the defenceleſs inhabitants of the United 
States--had at the time of his captivity ſent conſiderable 
detachments of Indians againſt the frontiers -- had ap- 
pointed a great council of them, to meet him and concert 
the operations of the enſuing campaigu-- had given ſtand- 
ing rewards for ſcalps, aud had treated Anierican priſoners 
with eruelty. They alſo reported, that it appeared that 
De Jean was the willing and cordial inſtrument of Hamil- 
ton, and that Lamothe was captait of the volunteer ſcalp · 

ing parties of Indians and tories, who went out from 
time to time, under general orders to ſpare neither men, 
women, nor children. They therefore- conſidering them 
as fir objects, on which to begin the work of retaliation. 


- adviſed the Governor to put them in irons--confine 


them in the dungeon of the public jail--debar them the 
uſe of pen, ink and paper, and An them from all 
convetſe, except with their keeper. - 1. 

Col. Gooſe Van Schaick, with 55 a e en 
fort Schuyler to the Qnandago ſettlements, and burned the 


whole, conſiſting of about 56 houſes, together with a large 


quantity of proviſions” Horſes, and ſtock of every kind, 
were killed. The arms and ammuvition of the Indians were 
either deſtroyed or brought off, and their ſettlements were 


laid waſte. Twelve Indians were killed, and 34 made 


of 


priſoners. This expedition was performed ia leſs than fix 
days, and without the loſs of a/fingle-man. 

In this manner, the ſavage part of the war was carried 
on in America. Waſte and ſometimes. eruelty were in- 
- lifted and retorted, with infinite variety of ſeeues of 
horror and diſguſt. The ſelſiſh paſſions of human na- 
ture — by ſocial ties, broke over all-bounds of 
decency 
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decency. or humanity. The American refugees, who 1779 


had fled to the weſtern wilderneſs, indulged their paſſion 
for rapine by aſfumiug the colour and dreſs of Indians. 
At other times they ated as guides, and conducted theſe 
mercileſs ravagers into ſuch ſettlements, as afforded the 
| valuable booty, and the faireſt, proſpe& of eſcape. 
* ſavages encouraged by Britiſh preſents and agents, 
and led on by American refugees well acquainted with 
the country, and who cloaked the moſt conſummate vil- 
lainy under the ſpecious name of loyalty, extended theie 
depredations and murders far and near. — 

A particular detail of the devaſtation of property 
of the diſtreſs of great numbers who eſcaped, only by 
flecing to the woods, where they ſubſiſted without cover- 
ing on the ſpon.ancous productions of the earth and of 


the barbarous murders which were. committed on perſons h 


of every age apd ſex, would be ſufficient to freeze FS 
breaſt with horror. . 

- In ſundry expeditions which had been carried on, a 
gainſt the Indians, ample vengeance had been taken on 
ſome of them, but theſe partial ſuccefſes produced no 
laſting benefit. The few who eſcaped, bad it in their 
power to make thouſands miſerable. For the permanent 


ſecurity of the frontier inhabitants, it was reſoſred ig the 


year 1779 to carry a decifave expedition into the Iodian 
country. A conſiderable body of continental troops was 
ſelected for this*purpoſe, and put under the command of 
Gen. Sullivan The Indians who form the confederacy 
of the ſix nations, commonly called the Mohawks, were 
the objects of this expedition, They inhabit that im- 
meuſe and fertile tract of country, which lies between 


New-England, the middle States and the province of Ca- 


nada. They had been adviſed by Cougreſs, and they 
had promiſed, to obſerve a neutrality in the war, but 
they ſoon departed from this line of conduct. The 
Oneidas and a few others were friends to the Americans, 


but a great majority took part decidedly againſt them. 


Overcome by the preſents and promiſes of Sir John 
Johnſon and other Britiſh agents, and their own na- 


tive appetite · for 1 they . the fr ontſers 
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29. 


ertion they ſoon Joined Sullivan, The Indians on hear- 


| off ground, and fortified it with judgment. Gen. 


their ſertlements, the Indians retreated before them, with- 


Scarce. any thing in the form of a houſe was left ſtand- 


- _ — they found the lands about the Indian 
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From the vicivity of their ſettlements, to the inhabited 
parts of the United States, they facilitated the inroads 
of the more remote Indians. Much was therefore ex- 
pected from their expulfſon. When Gen. Sullivan was 
on his way to the Indian country he was joined by the 
American Gen. Clinton with vpwards of 1000 men. 
The latter made bis way down the Suſquebannah by 1 
fingular contrivance. The ſtream of water in that river 
was too low to float his battcaux. To remedy this in- 
convenience, he raifed with great induftry a a dam acroſs 
the mouth of the Lake Otſego, which is one of the fources 
of the river Suſquehannah, The lake being conſtarily 
ſupplied by ſprings ſoon roſe to the height of the dan. 
General Clinton having got his batteaux ready, opened: 
paſſage through the dam for the water to flow. This 
raiſed the river ſo high that he was enabled to embark all 
his troops and to float them down to Tioga. By this ex- 


ing of the expedition projected againft them, acted with 
fGrmoeſs. They collected their ſtrength, took poſſeſſion of 


ullivan attacked them in their works. They ſtood a 
cannpoade for more than two. hours but then gave way. 
This engagement proved deciſive: After the trenches 
were forced, the Indians fled without waking any attempt 
to rally. They were purſued for ſome miles bur without 
effect. The conſternation occaſioned among them by 
this defeat was ſo great, that they gave up all ideas of 
farther reſiſtance. As the Americans advanced into 


out throwing any obſtructions in their way. Gen. Sulli- 
van penetrated into the heart of the country inhabited by 
the Mohawks, and ſpread deſolatſon every where. Many 
ſettlements in the form of towns were deſtroyed, befides 
detached habitations. All their fields of corn, and  what- 
ever was in a ſtate of cultivation underwent the ſame fate. 


ing, nor was an Indian to be ſeen. To the ſurpriſe of 


towns 
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towns well cultivated, and their houſes both large agd 
commodious. The quantity of corn deſtroyed was im- 


menſe. Orchards in which were ſeveral. hundred fruit 


trees were cut down, and of them many appeared to have 
been planted for a long ſeries of years. Their gardens, 
which were enriched with great quantities of uſeful ve» 
grtables of different kinds, were laid waſte. The Ame“ 
ricans were ſo full of reſentment againſt the Indians, for 
the many outrages they had ſuffered from them, and ſo 
bent on making the expedition decifive, that the officers 
and ſoldiers cheerfuliy agreed to remaio till they had 
fully completed the deſtruction of the ſettlement. The 
ſupplies obtained in the country, leſſened the inconvenience 
of ſhort ratſons. The ears of corn were fo remarkably 


large, that many of them meaſured twenty two inches in 


1779. 
— 


jength. Neceſſiiy ſuggeſted a novel expedient for pul- 


veriſing the grains thereof. The ſoldiers perforated a 
few of their camp kettles with bayonets. The protru- 


fions occaſioned thereby formed a rough ſurface, and by 


rubbing the cars of corn thereon, a coarſe meal was pro- 
duced, which was eaſily converted into 9 nous 
riſnment. 

In about three months from his ſetting out, Sullivan 


reached Eaſton in Pennſylvania, and ſoon after rejoined 


the army, 

The Indians, by this decifive expedition, being made 
to feel in the moſt ſenſible manner, thoſe calamities they 
were wont to inflict on others, became cautious and ti- 
mid. The ſufferings they had undergone, and the dread 
of a repetition of them, in caſe of their provoking the 
reſentment of the Americans, damped the ardor of their 
varriors from making incurſions into the American ſet- 


tlements. The frontiers, though not reſtoged to perfect 


tranquility, experienced an exemption from a great pro- 
portion of the calamitics, in which they had been lately 


| involved, 


Though theſe good conſequences reſulted from this ex- 
pedition, yet about the time of its commencement, and 
before its termination, ſeveral detached parties of Indi- 
ans diſtrefſed different ſettlements in the United States. 

Though 


— 
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A party of 60 Indians, and 17 white men, under Brandy, 


attacked the Miniſink ſettlement, and burnt 10 houſes, 


12 barng, a fort and two mills, and carried off much 


July 23. plunder, together with ſeveral priſoners. The militia 


om Goſhen and the vicinity, to the amount of 149, col- 
lected and purſued them, but with ſo little caution that 
they were ſurpriſed and defeated. About this time, Gen. 
Williamſon and Col. Pickens, both of, South-Carolina, 
entered the Indian country adjacent to the frontier of their 
State, burned and deſtroyed the corn of eight tawns, and 
inſiſted upon the Indians removing immediately from thtir 
late habitations into more remote ſettlements. 

In the ſame month, Col. Broadhead engaged in a thc: 
ceſsful expedition againſt the Mingo, Munſcy, and Sc- 
neka Indians. He left Pittſburg with 605 men, and was 
gone about five weeks, in which time he penctrated about 
200 miles, from the fort, deſtroyed a number of Indian 
huts and about 500 acres of corn, 

The State of New-York continued to ſuffer * its fron- 
tler, from Indians and their tory aſſociates. Theſe burit 
50 houſes, and 47 barns, the principal part of Canjijo- 


harry, a fine ſettlement about 56 miles from Albany. 


They alfo deſtroyed 27 houſes at Schoharie, and 20 at 
Normans creek. In about two months' after, they mad: 
a ſecond irruption, and attacked Stone Arabia, Canaſi- 
oraga and Schohavie. At the ſame time, they laid waſte 
2 great extent of country about the Mohawk river, kil- 


led a number of the 28 and made many 1 201 


ers. 

The Cherokee Indians, having forgot the el 
quences of provoking the Americans to invade their ſct- 
tlements in the year 1776, made an jacurſion into Nine- 


ty-Six diſtri&t in South-Carolina, maſſacred ſome fami- 


lies, and burned ſeveral houſes. Gen. Pickens collected 
a party of the militia, and penetrated into their e country. 
This he accompliſhed in fourtcen days, at the head of 394 


Horſemen, In that ſhort ſpace, he burned thirteen towns 
and villages, killed upwards of 40 Indians, and took 2 
number of priſoners. Not ane of his party was killed, 


5 and only two were wounded, None of the expeditions 


againit 
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cunt the Cherokees had been ſo rapid and deciſive 


of ammunition, and yet only three Indians eſcaped after 
having been once ſeen. On this vecafion,' a new and ſuc- 
ceſsful mode of fighting them was introduced. The A- 
merican militia ryſhed forwards on horſe- back, and char - 
ged the Indians with drawn ſwords. The vanquiſhed 
Cherokees again ſued for peace, in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
terms and obtained it, but not till they had promiſed, 


inſtigating them to war, they would deliver to the au- 
thority of the State of South-Carolina, , all who ſhould 
viſt them on that errand. 

'* Towards the end of the war, there was a barbarous 
and unprovoked maſſacre of ſome civiliſed Indians, who 
had been ſettled near the Mufkingum. Theſe under the 
influence of ſome pious miffionaries of the Moravian 
ſuaſion, had been formed into ſome degree of civil and ben 
gious order. They abhorred war, and would take no part 
therein, giving for reaſon that * The Great Being did 
not make men to deſtroy men, but to love and aſſiſt each 


other.” From a love of peace they adviſed thoſe of their 


own colour, who were bent on war, to deſiſt from it. 


They were alſo led from humanity, to inform the white 


people of their dariger, when they knew that their ſettle- 
ments were about to be invaded. This provoked the hoſ- 
tile Indians to ſuch a degree, that they carried theſe pa- 
cific people quite away from Maſkingum to a bank of 
Sanduſky creek. They finding corn dear and ſcarce in 
their new habitations, obtained liberty to come back in 
the fall of the ſame year to Muſkingum, that they might 
collect the crops they had planted before their removal, 

When the white people, at and near Monongahala, 
heard that a number of Indians were at the Moravian 
towns on the Muſkingum, they gave out that their inten- 
tions were hoſtile. Without any further enquiry, 160 of 
them crofſed the Ohio, and put to death theſe harmleſs, 
inoffenfive people, though they made no reſiſtance. In 


conformity to their religious principles, . theſe Moravians 
patiently ſubmitted to their hard fate, without attempting 


\ 
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this one. The Americans did not expend three rouhds — 


| that inſtead of liſtening to the advice of the royaliſts, 
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 Pagific ſer were killed by men, who while they called 
themſelves. Chriſtians, were infinitely more deſcrving of 
the name of Savages than thoſe whom they inhumaaly 
murdered. 

Soon after this unprovoked maſſacre, a party of the 
Americans ſet out for Sanduſky, 10 deſtroy the Indian 


| towns in that part; but the Delawares, Wyandots, and 


other Indians oppoſed them. An engagement enſued, in 
which ſome of the white, people were killed, and ſeveral 
were taken priſoners. Among the latter was Col. Craw. 
ford and his ſon in law. The Colonel was ſacrificed to 
the manes of thoſe Indians, who were maſſacred at the 
Moravian towns. The other priſoners were put to dead 
with the tomahawk. 

Throughout the American war, the defolation brought 
by che Indians on the frontier ſettlements of the United 
States, and on the Indians by the Americans, were tuf- 
ficient to excite compaſſion in the moſt obdurate hearts. 

Not only the men and warriors, but the women and 
children, and whole ſettlements were involved in the pro- 
miſcuous deſolations. Each was made a ſcourge to the 
other, and the unavoidable calamities of war were ren- 
dered doubly diſtreſſing, by the diſperſion of families, 
the breaking up of ſettlements, and an addition of ſa- 
yage cruelties to the moſt extenſive devaſtation of thoſe 
thiogs, which conduce to the comfort of human life, 
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N E ſucceſsful defence of Savannah, together with 
me ſubſequent departure of Count D'Eſtaing from 
the coaſt of the United States, ſoon diſſlpated all appreuhen- 
ſions, pre viouſly entertained for 'the ſafety of New-York. | 
Theſe circumſtances pointed out to:Sir Henry Clinton, the 
propriety of reaeying offenſive operationa. Having effect - 
ed nothing of importance' for che two preceding campaigns, 
he turned his attention ſouthwardiy, and regaled himſelf 
with flattering proſpects of eaſy con queſt. among the weak+ 
er States. The ſuitableueſs of the climate for winter ope- 
rations, the richneſs of the country, and its diftance from 
ſupggrt, deſignated South -Caroſina as a proper object of en- 
ter price. No ſooner therefore was the departure of the 
French fleet known and confirmed, than Sir Henry Clinton 
tommiited the command of the royal army io New-York to 
Lieut. Gen. Kniphauſen, and embarked for the ſouth- 
ward, with four flank battalions, 1 2 regiments, and a corps 
Britiſh, Heſſian and provincial, a powerful detachment of 
artillery, 250 cavalry, together with ad ample ſupply of | 
military ſtores and proviſions. Vice Admiral Arbuthnor, 4 
with a ſuitable naval force, undertook to convey the troops iq 
to the place of their deſtination. The whole ſailed from 70 | 
New-York, After a tedious and dangerous paſſage, in — 63. 
which part of their ordnance, moſt of their artillery, 2 | 1 
and all their cavalry horſes were loſt, the flcet arrived | 
at Tybee in Georgia. Ja a few days; the-rranſports with J · 3. 
the army on board, ſailed from Savannah for North- 

Ediſto, and after a ſhort paſſage, the troops made good 
their landing about 30 miles from Charleſton, and took Feb. 4 
poſſe ſſion of John's Iſland and Stono ferry, and ſoon af- MR 
ter of James Ifland, and Wappoo-cur.---A bridge was 
thrown over the canal, and part of the royal army took 
poſt on the banks of Aſhley river oppoſite to Charleſton. 
The aſſembly of the State was fitting when the Britiſh 
landed, but broke up after : delegating to Gov. Rutledge, 
and ſuch of his council as he could convenicntly conſult, 
2 power to do every thing necaſſary for the public good, 
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except the taking away the life of acitizen ker a legal 
trial. The Governor immediately ordered the militia to 
| rendezyous. Though the necefiity vas great, few obeyed 
the preſſing call. A proclamation was iſſued by the Go- 


vernor, under his extraordinary powers, requiring ſuch of 
the-militia as were regularly draughted, and all the inhabi- 


tanta and owners of property in the town, to repair to the 
American ſtandard and join the” garriſon immediately, 


under pain of confiſcation · This ſevere though neceſfary 
meaſure produced very little effect. The country was 
much deſpirited by the late repulſe at Savannah; 
The tedious paſſage from New-York to Tybee, gave 
the Americans time' to fortify Charleſton. This together 
_ with the loſſes ' which the royal army had ſuſtained in the 
late tempeſtuous weather, induced Sir Henry Clinton, to 
diſpatch an order to New-York for reinforceni#fity of 
men and ſtores. He alſo directed Major General Prevoſt, 
to ſend on to him twelve hundred men from the garriſon 
of Savannah. Brigadier General Patterſon, at the head 
of this detachment, made his way good over the river 
Savannah, and through the intermediate eouhtry, and 
ſoon after joined Sir Henry Clinton near the banks of 
Aſhley river. The royal forces without delay proceeded 
to the ſiege. At Wappoo on James: Iſland, they formed 
a depot, and erected fortifications both on that ifland 
and on the main, oppoſite to the ſouthern and weſtern ex- 
" tremities of Charleſton. An advanced party croſſed 
* Aſhley river, and ſoon after broke ground at the diſ- 


tance of 11900- yards from the American works. At 
ſucceſſive periods, they erected five batteries on Charleſton 


neck.” The garriſon was equally aſſiduous in preparing 
for its defence. The works which had been previouſly 


throw up, were ſtrengthened and extended, Lines and 


redoubts were continued. acroſs from Cooper to Aſhley 


river. In front of the whole was a' ſtrong abbatis, and 


a wet ditch: made by paſſing a canal from the heads of 


ſwamps, which run in oppoſite directions. Between the 


abbatis andthe lines, deep holes were dugatſhort intervals. 
The lines were made particularly ſtrong on che right and 


we and ſo — as to rake the wet ditch i in al- 
moſt 


| JET 10 ar WW 
moſt. iis whole, extent. To ſecure the center, a horn- 178d; : 
wark had begn erected, which 8 232 
lege formed a, kind of citadel. Wortes were alſd raum 
- up, on all ſides of che town, ' where à landing wis prac- 
ticable. Though the lines were no more khan ßeld 
8 yet Sir Henry Clinton treated chem with the reſe- 
pectful homage of three parallels. From ibe 34 to the 
1oth,of April, the firſt parallel was compleied, ab N imme- 
diately after the town Was ſummoned to farrender. On 
the 1 3th, the batteries were opened, and From that day an 
almoſt incefſant fire, was kept up. Abont the time the 
Wando river, nine” miles from town, and another at 
Lempriere's point, to preſerve the communication with 
the country by water. A 'poſt was alſo'ordered at's Ferry 
over, the Sagte, to favour the coming in of reinforce- 
ments, or the retreat of the garriſon When deceſſury. 
The Britiſh marige force conſiſtiog of oo hip of ff, 
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guns, two, of | forty four guos, four of thirty two, aud Mara? 
the. Sandwich armed ſhip, crofſed the bar in front of Re- 
bellion road and anchored in Five fathom Nole. © The 


6 Þ 


American, force oppoſed to this was the Brieolef whiet- 


though pierced thy Forty four guns, did not mount half 


of that gumber, two of 32 guns, one bf 48, two of 

26, two, of 20, ,and the brig Notre Dame of 6 guns 

The firſt object of its comnynder'Comfriodore Whipple, 

was, to prevent Admiral Arbuthnot from creffirig the 

bar, but on farther exam füation this was fdund deo be 

impracticable. He therefore fell back to Fort Moultrie, 

and afterwards to Charleſton. The crew ard guns of all | - , 

his veſſels, except one, were put on ſhore to reinforce 

the batteries. RY Wt Ir Þ» IT re Gee. © 
Admiral Atbithot” weighed anchor at Five fathom” April 9. 

hole, and with the advantage of 'a Rrong/foutherly'wind, ' | 

and flowing tide, paſſed Fort Moultrie without ſtopping 

to engage it, and anchored near the remains of Fort 

Johnſon, Colonel Pinckvey who commatided on Sul. 

van's land, kept up à briſk '#nd well directed fire on the 

ſhips in their paſſage; which did as great execurion ay”! 

could be expected. To prevent the hy ns, veſſels * 
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1760. Pa running into Copper river, eleven. veſſels were, fonk 
| ui che channel oppoftte 40 the exchange. The batteries 
| ofthe beſiegers ſoon, obtained, a ſuperiority over thoſe 
| of the town. The, former had -2 1. mortars and royals, 
the latter only two. The regular Force in the gar- 
riſon was much inferior to that of the beſiegers, and but 
few of the militia could be perſuaded to leave their. plan- 
tations, and. reiaforce; their, brethren in the capital. A 
camp was formed at Monk's corner, to keep up the, 
communication between the town and country, and the 


- militia without, the lines, were requeſted to rendezvous 
there: But this was ſurpriſed and routed by Lieutenant 


lonel Tarleton -, The Britiſh having bow leſs to fear, 
ed themſelyes to the eaſtward of Cooper river. To 
hubdeed and fifty horſe, aud 600 infantry were detached 
oo this ſervice, but nevertheleſ in the opinion of a 
or: 16 council of war, the weak tate of the garriſon, made it 
18. improper; to, detach, a number ſufficient to attack that 
ſalall forte, About this time Sir Henry Clinton received 
20. a reinforcement of zoo men from. New-York. A ſe- 
cond council of war held four days after the firſt, agreed 
21. that a retreat would be attended with many diftreſfing 
inconyeniences, if not altogether impracticable,“ and ad- 
viſed, that offers of capitulation before their affairs 
became more critical ſnould be made to General Clinton, 
which might admit of the army's withdrawing, and af- 
ford ſecurity to the perſons and property of the inhabi- 
tants.” Theſe ternis being propoſed, were inſtantly re- 
jected, but the garriſon adbered to them, in hopes that 

ſuccours would arrive from the veighbouring States. 
The bare offer of capitulating, diſpirited the garriſon, but 
they continued to reſiſt in expectation of favorable events. 
The . Britiſh ſpeedily completed the inveſtiture of the 
| . town, both by land and water. After Admiral Arbuth- 
Ef not had paſſed Sullivan's Iland, Colonel Pinckney, with 
| 150 of the men under his command, were withdrawn 
| May 6. from that poſt to / Charleſton. Soon after the fort on 
* the iſland was ſurrendered without oppoſition to Captain 
Hudſon of the! royal. navy. On the ſame day, the re- 


mains: of the American cavalry which eſcaped from the 
ſurpriſe 
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furgeile at Monk's corner, on the 14th of April, were * 
again ſurpriſed by Lieuiebant Colonel? Tatletoo: at Lan- nr 


_— 


edu's ferry on Santee, and the whole either killed, cap- al 


the «Britiſh, Sir Heory Clinton begari: a» correſpondence 

with General Lincoln, and renewed his former offers to 

the garriſon in caſe oF their ſurrender; | Lincoln was dif- 

poſed to cloſe with them, as far they reſpe@ed: his army, 

but ſome demur was made with a view of; gaining better 

terms for the citizens, which it was hoped: tight be ob- 

tained on a conference. This was aſked::; But Clinton 
inſtead of granting it, anſwered “ that hoſtilitics ſhould 
recommence at /8"0'clock;” Nevertheleſs; neither party 

fired till nine. The garriſon then recommenced hoſtili- 

ties. The befiegers immediately followed, and each can» 
nonaded the other with unuſual briſkneſa. The Britiſh 
batteries of the third parallel opened on this occafion. 

Shells and careaſes were-rhrown into almoſt all parts of 

the town, and ſeveral houſes were burned. The cannon 

and mortars played on the garrifos at à leſs diſtance than 

a hundred yards. The Heffian chaſſeurs were ſo near ; 
the American lines, that with their: riftes they could ea - 

fily ſtrike any object that was viſible on them. The Bris» 

tiſh having crofſed the wer diteh by ſapp advanced with- 

in 25 yards of the American works, and were ready! for 
making a general aſſault by land and water All expecta - 

tion of ſuccour was at an end. The only hope left 

was that gooo men, the flower of the Britiſh army, ſe · if 
conded by a naval force, might fail in ſtorming extenſive * 
lines defended by leſs than 3000 men. Under theſe cir - 
cumſtances, the fiege was protracted till the x 1th. On gf x 

that day a great number of the citizens addreſſed General / 117 
Lincoln in a petition, exprefliag their aequieſcence in tg 
terms which Sir Henry Clinton had offered, and requeſt- 

ing his acceptance of them. On the reception of this 2 . 
petition, - General Lincoln wrote to Sir Henry, and of- r 
fered to accept the terms before propoſed. + The 
royal commanders: wiſhing to avoid the extremity of 
a ſtorm, and unwilling to preſs to unconditional ſubmiſ- 
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1780. etch. remendd:© fioautadle: anſwer. 14 capitulation » was 
en, Ggned; and Major Cen. Leſlie took poſſaſſion of the 
town on the next day. The loſs on both ſides during 
the ſiege was nearly equal. Of the King's troops, 76 
were killed, and 189 wounded, Of the Americans. 89 
were killed and 140 wounded. Upwards of 400 pieces 
of artillery were furrendered. By the articles of capi- 
tulation, he garriſon was to march out of town, and to 
depoſit their arms ih front of the works, but the drums 
were not to beat a Britiſſi march, nor the golors to be un- 
caſed. The continental troops and ſeamen wefe to keep 
their baggage, and remain priſoners of war till exchanged. 
The militia were to be permitted to return to their reſpec- 
tive homes as priſoners: on parole, and while they adher- 
ed to their parole were not to be moleſted by the Britiſh 
troops in perſon or property. The inhabitants of all con- 
ditions to be conſidered as priſoners on parole, and to 
hold their property on the ſame terms with the militia. 
The officers of the army and navy to retain their ſcr- 
vuants ſwords, piſtols and baggage unſearched- They 
were permitted to ſell their horſes, but not to remove 
them. A veſſel was allowed to proceed to nes 

with Gen. Lincoln's diſpatches unopened. 

The numbers which ſurrendered: priſoners of war, in- 
chilivs of the militia and every adult male inhabitant, was 
above 5000, but the proper garriſon at the time of the 
ſurrender did not exceed 2 goo. The preciſe number of 
privates in the continental army was 1977, of which num- 
ber 500 were in the hoſpitals. The captive officers were 

much more in proportion than the privates, and conſiſt- 
ed of one Major General, 6 Brigadiers, 9 Colonels, 14 
Lieut. Colonels, 15 Majors, 84 Captains, 84 Lieutenants, 
32 ſecond. Lieutenants and Enſigns- The gentlemen of 
the country, who were moſtly militia officers, from a ſcuſe 
of honor repaired: to the defence of Charleſton, though 
3 they could not bring with them privates equal to their re- 
| ſpective commands. The regular regiments were fully 
| _  officered, though greatly deficient in privates. 
This was the firſt inſtance, in which the Americany 
had attempted to defend a town. The unſucceſsful event 
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with its conſequences, demoaſtrated the policy of facrii- zes. 


cing the towns of the Union, in preference to endanger- 8 


ing the whole, by riſquipg too, much for their defence. 
©" Much. afure was undeſcryedly caſt on Gen, Lincoln, 
contrary, plan, was in general the beſt, he had, particular 
reaſons to juſtify bis deviation from the, example of the 
commander in chief of the American, army. Charleſ- 
too was the only conſiderable town in the ſouthern ex- 
treme of the confederacy, and for its preſervation,” South- 
Carolina and the adjacent .States ſeemed willing to make 
great exertions. The reinforcements, promiſed for its do- 
fence, were fully ſufficient for that purpoſe. The Con- 
greſs, and the States of North and South-Carolina gave 
Gen. Lincoln ground to expect an army of 9900 men 
to ſecond his operations, but from a variety of cauſes 
this army, including the militia, was little more than one 
third © that number. As long as an evacuation was 
practicable, he had ſuch aſſurances of ſupport, that he 
could not attempt it with propriety. Before he could be 
aſcertained of the futility of theſe aſſurances, the Britiſh 
had taken ſuch a poſition, that in the opinion. of good 
judges à retreat could not be ſucceſsfully made. 

Shortly: after the ſurrender, the commander in chief 
adopted ſundry, meaſures to induce the inhabitants to re- 
turn to their allegiance. It was ſtated to them in an hand 
bill, which though without a name ſeemed to flow from 
authority; * That the helping hand of every man was 
vanting to re-eſtabliſh peace and good goveroment--That 
the commander in chief wiſhed not to draw them into 
danger, while any 'doubt could remain of his ſucceſs, but, 


, 


as that was now certain he truſted that one and all would 


heartily join, and give effect to neceſſary meaſures 
for that pur poſe.“ Thoſe who had families were inform- 
ed « That they would be permitted to remain at home, 
and form à militia for the maintenance of peace and good 
order, but from thoſe who h. no families it was expeQ- 
ed that they would chearfuliy affiſt in driving their op. 


preffors, and all the miſerics of war, from their borders. 


for antempting the defence of Charleſton. Though the 
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239380. would be allowed pay, ammunition and proviſions, he 
2 fame, manner as the King's troops.” About the 
| _ day 22 time, Sir Henry Clinton in a proclamation declared 
t That if any perſon ſhould thenceforward a pear in arms 
y order to prevent the eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's $ go- 
vernment in that country, or ſhould. under any pretence 
or authority whatever, attempt to compel any other per. 
fon or perſons fo to do, or who ſhould Hinder the King's 
faithful ſubjeQs from joining his forces, or from per. 
forming thoſe duties their allegiance required, ſuch per- 
| fons ſhould be treated with the utmoſt feverity, and their 
3 June 1. eſtates be immediately ſeized for confiſcation.” In a few 
| days after, Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot, 
| in the character of commiſſioners for reſtoring peace, of- 
| fered to the inhabitants, with ſome exceptions, © Pardon 
for their paſt treaſonable offences, and a' re-inſtatement 
in the poſſeſfion of all thoſe rights and immunities which 
| they. heretofore had enjoyed under a free Britiſh govern- 
| ment . from taxation, except by their own legiſla- 
tures.“ 
= The capital having furrendered, the next object with 
| the Britiſh was to ſecure the general ſubmiſſion of the 
whole body of the people. | 
To. this end, they poſted garriſons in different parts of 
the country to awe the inhabitants. They alſo marched 
with upwards of 2000 men towards Nortk-Carotina 
' This cauſed an immediate retreat of ſome parties of 
' Americans, who had advanced into the northern extre- 
mity of South-Carolina, with the expectation of relieving 
Charlefton. One of theſe, conſiſting of about 300 con- 
_tinentals commanded Col. Buford, was overtaken at 
| "Wachaws: by Lt. Col. Tarleton and completely defeated. a 
Fire out of ſix of the Whole were either killed or ſo bad- 1 
by wounded, as to be incapable of being moved from the to 
icld of battle; and this took place though they made w 
ach ineffectual oppoſition as only to kill 12 and wound 
five of the Britiſh, This great diſproportion of the kil- 
led. on the two ſides, aroſe from the circumſtance that 
Tarleton's party refuſed quarter to the Americaos, after 


they had ceaſed to Fea and laid down their arms. ta 
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main Army, for New-York. On his departure the com- 
mand devolved on Lieut. Gen. Cornwallis. ' The ſeaſon 
of the Jour the condition of the army, and the unſetiled 
ſtate o South-Carolina, impeded the immediare'invaſion* 
of Nortb- Carolina. Earl Cornwallis diſpatched inftrac-/ 
tions to the principal loyaliſts in that ſtate to attend to 
the harveſt, prepare proviſions, aud remain quiet till the 
latter end of "Auguſt or beginning of September. IIe 
Lordſhip committed the care of the frontier to Lord 
Rawdon, and repairing to Charleſton, devoted his prin- 
cipal attention to the commercial and civil regulations of 
South-Carolin: 1n the mean time, the impoſſibility of 
fleeing with heir families and effects, and the want of 
an army to which the militia of the States might repair, 
induced the people in the country, to abandon all ſchemts ' 
of farther reſiſtance. At Beaufort, Camden, and Ninety- 
Six, they generally laid down their arms, and ſubmitted 
either as priſoners or as ſubjects. Excepting the extre- 
mities of the ſtate bordering on North - Carolina, the in- 
habitants who did not flee out of the country preferred 
ſubmiſlion to reſiſtance. This was followed by an unu- 
ſual calm, and the Britiſh believed that the ſtate was tho- 
roughly conquered. © An opportunity was now given to 
make an experiment from which much was expected, and 
for the omiſſion of which, Sir Henry Clinton's prede- 
ceſſor Sir William Howe had been ſeverely cenſured: It 
had been confidently aſſerted, that à majority of the 
Americans were well affected to the Britiſh government, 
and that under proper regulations, fubſtantial ſervice” 
might be expected from ther, in reſtoring the country 
to peace. At this criſis” every biaſs in favor of Congreſs" 
was removed. "Their armies i the ſouthern States were 
cither captured or defeated. There Was "no regular”? 
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Ste Henry, Clinton, having left about 4500 men fob” 2700 
the ſopthern ſervice, embarked early i in June wich che nt 
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17. quence ee re eſtabliſgment. Whit there 
V1 no regular: army within 400 miles to aid. the fr er 
of independence, the Britiſh 1 were in "force, poſted "over 
all che country. The people were thus left to themſelves, | 
or rather ſtrongly impelled to abandon a an , Apparently 
finking cauſe, and arrange themlclyes,o on the, fide. of the. 
conquerors. ;. Under theſe favorable cirgum tances, the 
F experiment was made, for ſupporting the 18 ert 
by the exertion of loyal inhabitants, unawed by. Ameri- 
can armies or republican demagogues. It ſoon al arcd 
that the. diſguiſe which fear had impofed, ſub ed. no 
longer than the preſent danger, and that the minds of 
the people though overawed were actuated by. an hoſtile 
ſpirit. In proſecuting the ſcheme for obtaining a mili- 
tary aid from the inhabitants, that rranguillity which | pre- 
vious ſucceſſes had procured was diſturbed, and that al. 
cendency which arms had gained was interrupted. The 
| | inducement to ſubmiflion with many, was a hope of ob. 
taining a. reſpite from che calamities of war, under the 
* ſhelter of Britiſh protection. Such were not leſs aſto- 
X niſhed than confounded, on finding | themſelves, vitually 
called upon to take arms in ſupport of royal government. | 
This was, done in the following manner: After the inha- | 
| bitants by the ſpecious promiſes of protection and ſecuri⸗ 
ty, had generally ſubmitted as ſudjects, or taken their 
parole as priſoners of war, a proclamation was iſ- 
. ſucd by Sir Henry Clinton which ſer forth That it was 
proper for all perſons. to take an active part in ſettling j 
1 
4 


6 —_ 


and ſecuring his Majeſty's government, „And in which 
it was declared That all the inhabitants of the province 
who. were then Priſoners on parole (t thoſe who were tak- 
en in Fort Moultrie and Charleſton, and ſuch as were in 
actual confinement- excepted ) ſhould, from and after the 
20th of June, be freed from their paroles, and reſtored 
to all the e duties belonging to citizens and inha- 
bitants“ And it was in the ſame, proclamation farther . 
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necordingly.” ti mnedubigeesbytbis ephierecy chung of 2980. 
the palitical eanditiag' of the. inbabitants:from prifpners I 


10 citisens, 10 bring them into a dilemma, which would 
force tham to take an active part in ſettling and ſecuring 
the royal gaverament- It involved a majority in the: ne- 
ceſſuy of either fleeiog out of the cauntry, or of becom - 
ing a Britiſn militia. With this proclamation the da- 
cenfion of Britiſh authority commenced, for though the 
inhabitants from motives of fear or -convenicnce, had 


generally ſubmitted, the greateſt part af them retained 


ao affection for their American brethren, and ſhuddered 
at the thought of taking arms again them. Among 
ſuch it was ſaid if we mult fight, let it be on the fide of 
America, our friends and countrymen”, A great num- 


ber conſidering this proclamation as a diſcharge from 


their paroles, armed themſelves in ſelf defence, being in- 


duced thereto by the royal menaces, that they who did 
not return to their allegiance as Britiſh ſubjects, muſt ex- 


pect io be treated as rebels. A greater number from 
being in the power of the Briuſh, enchanged their paroles 
as priſoners for the protection of ſubjects, but this was 
done in mauy caſes, with a ſeeret reſervation of break- 
ing the compulſory engagement, when a ou: mee 
nity ſhould. preſent itſ ell. 

A party always attached to royal xo” any though 
ey hat conformed to the laws of the: ſtate, rejoiced in 

the aſcendeney of the royal arma, but their number was 
inconſiderable, in compariſon with. the multitude who 
were obliged: hy neceffity, or r Meere ren to 
accept of Britiſh protection. 

The precautions taken ee eee r the 
royaliſts j in North-Carolinag did not anſwer the end. 
Several of the inhabitants of Tryon county, under the 
direction of Col. Moore took up arms, and were in a few 


days defeated by the whig militia, commanded by Gen. 


Rutherford. Col. Bryan another loyaliſt, though equal- 
Iy injudicious as to time, was ſucceſsful. He reached the 


piſt regiment ſtationed in the Cheraws with about 800 


men, aſſembled _ . dear e Gu of the river 
Nadkin. IN ut. | j 315% Ht (5% {1102 Gas 25x 
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While the conquerors were endeavoring to ſtrengthen 


cue party for royal government, the Americans were not 


July 12 


Inattentive to their intereſts. Governor Rutledge who 
during the ſiege of Charleſton had been requeſted by 
Sen. Lincoln to go ont of town, was induftriouſly and 
ſucceſsfully negociating with North-Carolina, Virginia 


and Congress, to obtain æ force for checking the progreſi 


of the Britiſh arms. Repreſentations to the fame effect, 
had alſo been made in due time by Gen. Lincoln. Con- 
greſs ordered a conſiderable detachment fronr their main 
army, to be marched to the Southward. North-Carolina 
alſo ordered a large body of militia to take the field. 
As the Britiſh advanced to the upper country of South- 
Carolina, a conſiderable number of determined whigs re- 
treated before them, and took retoge in North-Carolina. 
In this claſs was Col. Sumter a diſtinguiſhed partizan, 
who was well qualified for conducting military opera- 


tions. A party of exiles from South-Carolina, made 


choice of him for their leader. At the head of this 
little band of freemen; be returned to his own ſtate, and 
took the field againſt the victorious Britiſh; after the 
inhabitants had generally abandoned all ideas of farther 


reſiſtance. This unexpected impediment to the extenſion 


of Britiſh conqueſts rouſed all the paſions which diſap- 
pointed. ambition can infpire. Previous fueceſſes had 
flattered the royal eommanders with hopes of diſtinguiſh- 
ed rank among the conquerors of America, but the 
renewal of hoſtilities obſcured the pleaſing proſpect, 
Fluſhed with the victories they had gained in the firſt of 
the campaign, and believing 2 thing told them favor- 
able to their wiſhes to be tue, they eopceived that they 
had little to fear on the ſouth fide of Virginia. When 
experience refuted theſe hopes, they were tranſported 


-with indignation againſt the inhabitants, and confined 
ſeveral of them on ſuſpicion of their being acceflary to 


the recommencement of hoſtilities. 
The firſt effort of renewed warfare was two months 


after. the fall of Charleſton, when 133 of Col. Sumter's 


corps attacked and ronted a detachment of the royal 


e and militia, which were poſtedi in a lane at William- 
| ſon's 
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ſon's plantation. This was the firſt advantage gained over 1580. 
the Britiſh, Gnce their landing in the beginning of bei 
year. The ſteady: perſevering friends of America, who 
were very numerous in the North - veſtern froaticr of 
South-Carolina, turned out with great. alacrity to join 
Col. Sumter, though oppoſition to the Britiſh govern» 
ment, had entirely ceaſed in every other pant of the State. 
His troops in a few days amounted to 600 med. With 
this iocreaſe of ſtrength, he made a ſpirited attack on a 
party of the Britiſh at Rocky Mount, but as he had no 
artillery, and they. were ſecured undet cover of earth 
filed in between logs, he eould make uo impreſſion upon 
ihem, and was obliged: io retreat. Senſible that the 
minds of men are influenced by enterpriſe and that to keep 
militia together it is neceſſary to employ them, this ac- 
tive partizan attacked another of the royal detachments, 
conſiſting of the Priece of Wales regiment; and a large 
body of tories poſted at the Hanging rock. [The Prince 
of Wales” regiment was alnjoſt totally deſtroyed, From 
278 it was reduced to 9. The loyaliſts, who were of 
that party which had advanced from North Carolina un: 
der Col. Beyan, were diſperſed. The panic occaſioned by 
the fall of Charleſton daily abated. The whig militia on 
the extremities of the Rare formed themſelves iuto par- 
ties, under leaders of their. own choice, and ſometimes 
attacked detachments of the  Britith army, but more 
frequently thoſe of their own countrymen, who as 4 
royal militia were .co-qperating with the King's forces. 
While Sumter kept up the ſpirits of the people by a 
ſucceſſion of, gallant enterprizes, a reſpectable continen- 
tal force was advancing throngh the middle States, for 
the relief of their ſouthern brethren, With the hopes Mar. 26. 
of relieving Charleſton, orders, were, given for the Mary- 
land and Delaware troops to march from Gen. Waſhing- 
ton's head quarters to South-Carolina, but the Quarter- 
maſter · general was unable to put this detachment in mo- 
tion as ſoon as was intended. e 
The manufacturers employed in providing for the army 
would neither go on with their buſineſs, nor deliver the 
articles they had completed, declaring they had ſuffered 
ſy much from the depreciation of the money, that they 
* 1 would 
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would wbt pare wich thetr property withoot immediate 
payment. Under theſe embarraſſing cirtumſtances, the 
Southern States required an aid from the northern army, 


to be marched through the intermediate ſpace of 800 


miles. The Maryland and Delaware troops were with 
great exertions at length enabled to move. After march- 
ing throagh Jerſey and Penofylvania, they embarked at 
the Head of Elk and landed ſoon after at Peterſburg, 
and thence proceeded through the country towards South- 
Carolina. This force was at firſt put under the command 
of Major Gen. Baron de Kalb, and afterwards of Gen. 
Gates. The ſucceſs of the latter in the northern cam- 
paigns of 1776 and 1777, induced many to believe that 
his preſence as commander of the ſourhern army, 
would re- animate the friends of Independence. While 
Baron de Kalb commanded, à council of war had adviſ. 
ed him to file of from the direct road to Camden, to- 


wards the well cultivated ſettlements in the vicinity of the 
Warxhaws: But Gen. Gates on taking the command did 


not conceive this movement to be neceſſary, ſuppoſing it 
to be moſt for the intereſt of the States that he ſhould 
proceed immediately with his army, on the ſhorteſt road 
to the vicinity of the Britiſh encampments. This led 
through a barren country, in pafling over which, the 
Americans ſeverely felt the ſcarcity of proviſions. Their 
murmurs became audible, and there were ſtrong appear- 
ances" of mutiny, but the officers who ſhared every es- 
lamity in common with the privates interpoſed, and con- 
ciliated them to a patient ſufferunce of their hard lot, 
They principally ſubſiſted on leun cattle, picked up io the 
woods. The whole army was under the neceſſny of uſing 
green corn, and peaches in the place of bread. They 
were ſubſiſted for ſeveral days on the latter alone. Dy- 
ſenteries became common in conſequence: of this diet, 
The heat of the feaſon, the unhealthifieſs of the climate, 
together with inſufficient and unwholſome food, threat- 
ened deſtruction to the army. The common ſoldiers, in- 

ftead of deſponding, began after ſome time to be merr) 
with their "misfortunes. They uſed “ ſtarvntien“ as 1 
cant word, and vied with each other in baflcſquiog thei 


ſituation. 
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gtuation . The wit and baton? diſplayed on the ocen- 
fion contributed not a INtle to recontile them to their 


my 


fuffer inge. Tue Ammersee army, having made its wuy Aug. 13. 


through a country bf pinecbar rens, ſundchlls and ſwatn ps, 

teached Clerhent, 13 miles frotn Cumden. The next 
day, Gen. Stephens es with a 2 — — * 
nia militls, r * 

As the' e approached Soth Cerca, 
tord Rawdon 'conceritered his force'#t Camden. The re- 
treit of the Britiſh from their but-poſts, rhe aUvantes 
of the American army, and the impolitic contluct of the 
conquerors/towards their new fubjeds, conturred t this 
juncture to produce a general revo iu favor of Congreſs. 
The people were daity tore diſſuttafied with their ſituati- 


on. Tired of war, they Hed fubmmirted to Britifh yo. 


vernment with the' expeRation of bettering their condi. 


on, but they ſoon found their miftalke; The greatelt'ag- 
dreſs ſhowld have been practiſed towards the inhabftants, 


in order to ſecond the views of the Parent Statt In te- 


uniting the revolted colonies! to her government. That 


the people might be induced to return to the condition 
of ſubjects, their minds and affectiors, as well as theft 
armies, dugkt to have bern conquered, This deli- 
cate taſk Was rarely trtempted. The officers, pri- 
vates, and followers of the 'royul army, were/general- 
ly more intent on amiffing fortunes by plunder and ra- 
pine; chan en promoting a umon of the diſſevered 
members of «he empire. Tuttead of increafing the num- 
der of real friends to royal government, chey uifguſted 
thoſe chat ey fou. The high Tpirited ciH¹ẽimn of Ca- 
rolina, dnpatient of their rapitte aud itiſolence, trjoiced 


in the proſpect of freeitig their country from its oppteſſ. 


ors. Motives of his kind; together vic a prevailinꝑ at- 
uchmemt to che cuuſt of ladependence, induted many ro 


break *thrbugh all ties to join Gen. e, 4nd moe to | 


wiſh him che complereſt ſucceſs. 

The fimilarity of language and PR werb 
the Briti and American armies, gave opportunities 
for impoſiag on the inhabitants. Lieutenant Colonel 
Tarleton with a party, by fuming the name and drefs 


of Americans, paſſed themſelves near Black river, for 
. 4 | : - _— tho 


* 
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1780. the. advance of, General Gates army. Some of the 
EY neighbouring, militia were eagerly. collected by Mr. Brad. 


. ley, to co- operate with their ſuppoſed friends, but after 
| ſome time the veil beiug thrown aſide, Bradley and his vo- 
lynteers were carried to Camden, and confined there as 
ten. 40 
General Gates on -enching the frontier of South- Cay 
rolina, iſſued a proclamation inviting the patriotic citi- 
zens “ to join heardly in reſcuing themſelves and their 
country, from the opprefſion of a government impoſed 
on them by the ruffian hand of conqueſt.” He alſo gave 
« aſſurances of forgiveneſs and perfect ſecurity, toſuch of 
the unfortunate citizens as had becn induced by the ter- 
ror of ſanguinary puniſhment, the menace. of confiſcati- 
on, and the arbitrary meaſures of military domination, 
apparently to acquieſce under the Britiſh government, 
and to make a forced declaration of allegiance and ſup- 
port to a; tyranny, which the indignant ſouls of citizens 
reſolved on freedom, inwardly revolted at with horror 
and deteſtation,“ excepting only from this | amneſty, 
i thoſe who in the hour of devaſtation, had exerciſed acts 
of barbarity and depredation on the perſons and pro- 
perty of their fellow citizens“ The army with which 
Gates advanced, was by the arrival of Stephens“ militia, 
increaſed nearly to 4000 men, but of this large number, 
the whole regular force was only goo infantry and 70 
cavalry. On the approach of Gates, Earl Cornwallis 
haſtened from Charleſton to Camden, and arrived there 
on, the 144th. The force which bis Lordſhip found col- 
leRted on bis arrival, was 1700 infantry and 300 cavalry, 
This inferior number would have juſtified a retreat, but 
he choſe rather to ſtake his fortune on the deciſion of a 
battle. On the night\of the.1 5th, he marched from Cam- 
den with his whole force, intending, to attack the Ames 
ricans in their camp at Clermont. In the ſame night 
Gates, after ordering his baggage to the Waxhaws, put 
his army in motion, with an intention of advancing to an 
eligible poſition, about 8 miles from Camden. The 
American army was ordered to march at 10 o'clock 


J. M- io the following order. Colonel Armand's advance 
; | cavaley, 
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cavalry. + Colonel Porterfield's light infantry, on the 1790. 
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tight flank of Colonel Armand's in Indian-file, 200 hard TD 


from the road. Major Armſtrong's light infantry in the 
ſame order as Colonel Porterfield's on the left flank of tho 
legion advanced guard of foot, compoſed. of the advanc- 
ed piquets, firſt brigade of Maryland, ſecond brigade of 
Maryland---divifioo of North-Carolina, Virginia rear 
guard, volunteer cavalry, upon flanks of the baggage 
equally divided. The light infantry upon - each flank 
were ordered to march up and ſupport the cavalry, if it 
ſhould be attacked by the Britiſh cavalry, and Colonet 


Armand was directed in that caſe to ſtand the attack at ' 


all events. | | 

The advance of both armies met in the night and en- 
gaged. Some of the cavalry of Armand's legion, being 
wounded in the firſt fire fell back on others, who recoil- 
ed ſo ſuddenly, that the firft Maryland regiment was bro- 
ken, and the whole line of the army was thrown into 
confuſion. © This firſt impreſſion ſtruck deep, and diſpi- 
rited the militia. The American army foon recovered 
its order, and both they and their adverfaries kept their 
ground, and occafionally ſkirmiſhed through the night. 
Colonel Porter field, a moſt excellent officer, on whoſe 
abilities General Gates particularly depended, was wound- 


ed in the early part of "this night attack. Ia the moru- 


ing a ſevere and general engagement took place. At the 
firſt onſet, the great body of the Virginia militia, who 
formed the left wing of the army, on being charged with 
fixed bayonets by the Britiſh infantry, threw down their 
arms, and with the utmoſt precipitation | fled from the 


field, A conſiderable part of the North-Carolina milicia 


followed the unworthy example, but the contioentals who 
formed the right wing of the army, inferior as they were 
in numbers to the Britiſt, ſtood their ground and main- 
tained the conflict with great reſolution. Never did 
men acquit themfelves better: for ſometime they had clear- 
ly the ad vantage of their opponents, and. were in poſſefion 
of a conſiderable body of prifoners: overpowered at laft 
by numbers, and nearly ſurrounded by the enemy, they 
were compelled reluctantly to leave the ground. In juſ- 


E 
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1790. tice to-the Nonth-Cacolina militia, it ſhould be remarked 
WYS that part of che brigade commanded by Gen. Gregory 
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acquitted themſelves well. They were formed immediate- 
ly on the left of che captinentals, and kept the field 
while they had a cartridge to fire, | Gen. Gregory him- 
ſelf was twice wounded by a bayonet in bringing off his 
men, and ſeverab of his brigade, who weve made priſon- 


ers, bad no wounds except from bayonets.#® Two hundred 


and ninety American wounded priſoners were carried in- 
to Camden, after this action, of this number 206 were con- 
tinentals, 82, were North-Carolina militia, and 2 were 
Virgioiamilitia. The reſiſtance made hy each corps, may io 


ſome degree be eſtimated from the number of wounded. The 


Americans loſt the whole of their artillery, eight ſiald pieces, 


upwards of 200 waggons, and the greateſt part of their bag- 
gage, almoſt all their officers were: ſeparated from their 
reſpeftive commands. Every corps was broken in action 


and diſperſed, The fugitives who fled by the commos 


road, were purſued above 20 miles by the horſe of Tarlc- 


| town's legion, and the way was covered with arms, bag: 


gage and waggons. Baron de Kalb, the ſecond in com- 
mand, a brave and experienced officer, was taken pri- 
ſoner and died on the next day of his wounds. The 
baron who was a German by birth, had long been in 
the French ſervice, He had travelled through the Bri- 
1iſh-provinces, about the time of the ſtamp act, and is ſaid 
40 have reported to his ſuperiors on his return, ** that 
he coloniſts were ſo firmly and univerſally attached to 
Great Britain, chat nothing could fhake their loyalty,” 
The Congreſs reſolvod that a monument; ſhould be erected 


to his memory in Annapolis, with à very honorable in- 


ſeription. General Rutherford of eee 
wounded and taken priſaner. 

The royal army fought with great — but the 
completeneſs. of their victory was in a great degree owing 
to their ſuperiority-in cavalry, and the precipitate flight 
of the American militia. Their whole Joſs is ſuppoſed 


to menen to ge eee To add 10 the 
h diftrefſs 


* This detail was furniſhed by Mir. Williamſon, furgeon-grnera of the 
w 


<North-Carolina militia, who the battle went into ith a flag 
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gifhreſſes of the Americans, the defeat of Gates was im- 1780. 
mediately followed by the ſurpriſe and diſperſion of um- 


ter's corps. While the former was advancing near to the 
Beitiſh army, the latter who had previouſly taken poſt 
between | Camden und Charleſton, took a number of 
priſoners and captured ſundty Britifh ' ſtores, together 
with their convoy. On hearing of the defeat of his 
ſuperior officer, he began to retreat with his priſoners 
and ſores, © Tayletyn with his legion, and a detachment 
of infantry, purfued with ſuch celerity- and addreſs as to 
overtake and ſurfirize this party at Fiſhing Creek.” The 
Britiſh rode into their camp before they were prepared 
for defence. The "retreating Americans, having been 
four days with little or no fleep, were more obedient to 
the calls of nature, than attentive to her firſt law ſelf- 
preſervation. Sumter had taken every prudent precau- 
tion to prevent à ſurprize, but his viderres were fo over- 
come with fatigue, that they neglected their duty. With 
great difficulty he got a few to ſtand their ground fora ſhort 
time, but the greater part of his corps fled tothe river or the 


woods. He Toft all his artillery, and his whole detachment 


was either killed, captured or diſperſed. The prifoners he 
had lately taken were all retaken. On the 17th and 18th 
of Aug. about 150 of Gates' army rendezvouſed at Char- 
latte. Theſe had reaſon to apprehend that they would 
be immediately purſued and cut to pieces. There was 
no magazine of proviſions in the town, and it was with- 
out any kind of defence. It was therefore concluded to 
retreat to Saliſbury. A circumſtantial detail of this, 
would be the picture of complicated wretchedneſs. 
There were more wounded men than could be conveni- 


ently carried off. The inhabitants hourly expecting the 


Britiſh to advance into their ſettlement, and generally 
intending to flee; could not attend to the accommodation 
of the ſuffering ſoldiers.” Objects of diftreſs occurred in 
every quarter. There were many who ſtood in need of 
kind affiſtance, but there were few who could give it to 
them. Several men were to be ſeen with but one arm; 
and ſome without any. Anxiety, pain and dejection, 
poverty, hurry and confuſion, promiſcuouſly marked the 
Vol. II. Y | gloomy 
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1780, gloomy ſcene. Under theſe circumſtances the remaint 
ot that numerous army, which had lately cauſed ſuch 


terror to the friends of Great-Britain, retreated to Saliſ- 
bury and ſoon after to Hillſborough. Genetal Gates had 
previouſly retired to this laſt place, and was there in con- 
cert with the government of North-Carolina, deviſing 
plans of defence, and for renewing military. operations, 

Though there was no arviy to oppoſe Lord Cornwal- 
lis, yet the ſcaſon and bad health of his army, reſtrained 
him from purſuing his conqueſts. By the complete diſ 
perſion of the continental forces, the country was in his 


power. The preſent moment of triumph ſeemed there- 


fore the moſt favorable conjuncture, for breaking the 
ſpirits of thoſe who were attached to independence. To 
prevent their future co-operation with the armies of Con- 
greſs, a ſeverer policy was hence forward adopted. 
Unfortunately for the inhabitants, this was taken up on 
grounds which involved thouſands in diſtreſs, and not a few 


in the loſs of life. The Britiſh conceived themſclves in poſ- 


ſeſſion oftherights of ſovereignty over aconquered covntry, 


and that therefote the efforts of the titizens, to aſſert their 


independence expoſed them to the penal conſequences of 
treaſon and rebellion. Influenced by theſe opinions, and 
tranſported with indignation againſt the inhabitants, they 
violated the rights which are held ſacred between inde - 
pendent hoſtile nations. Orders were given by Lord 
Cornwallis ** that all the inhabitants of the province, who 
had ſubmitted, and who had taken part in this revolt, 
ſhould be puniſhed with the greateſt rigor---that they 


ſhould be impriſoned, and their whole property taken 


from them or deſtroyed.” He alſo ordered in the moſt 


- poſitive manner “ that every militia man, who had born 


arms with the Britiſh, and afterwards joined the Ameri- 
cans,ſhovld be put to death.” At Auguſta, at Camden and 
elſewhere, ſeveral of the inhabitants were hanged in con- 


ſequence of theſe orders. The men who ſuffered bad 


been compelled by the neceſſities of their families, and the 
oſpect of ſaving their property, to wake an involuntary 
fab miſſion to the royal conquerors. ., Experience ſoon 


| et them the inefficacy of theſe ſubmiſſions. This in 


their 
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their opinion abſolved them from the obligations of their 1 
engagements to ſupport the royal cauſe, and left them at 
liberty to follow their inclinations. To treat men thus 
circumſtanced, - with the ſeverity of puniſhment uſu- 
ally inflited on deſerters and traitors, might have 2 poli- 
tical tendency to diſcqurage farther revolts, but the im- 
partial world muſt regret that the unavoidable horrors of 
war, ſhould be aggravated by ſuch deliberate effuſions of 
human blood. 
| Notwithſtanding the decifive ſuperiority of the Britiſh 
armies in South-Carolina, ſeveral of the moſt reſpectable 
citizens, though in the power of their conquerors, reſiſted 
every temptation to reſume the character of-ſubjefts. To 
enforce a general ſybmiffjon, orders were given by lord 
Cornwallis immediately after his victory, to ſend out of 
South-Carolina a number of its principal citizens. Lieut. 
Gov. Gadſden, moſt of the civil and militia officers and 
ſome others, who had declined exchanging their paroles 
for the protection of Britiſh ſubjects, were taken up, put 
on board a veſſel in the harbour, and ſent to St. Auguſ- 
tine. General Moultrie remonſtrated againſt the con- 
ſinement and removal of theſe gentlemen, as contrary to 
their rights derived from the capitulation of Charleſton. 
They at the ſame time challenged their adverſaries to 
prove any conduct of theirs, which merited expulſion 
from their country and families. They received no far- 
ther ſatisfaction, than that the meafure had been“ adopt- 
ed from motives of policy.” To convince the inhabi- 
tants, that the conquerors were ſeriouſly reſolved to re- 
move from the country, all who refuſed to become ſub- 
jets, an additional number of about thirty citizens of 
South-Carolina, who remained priſoners on parole, were 
ſent off to the ſame place in leſs than three months. Gen. 
Rutherford and Col. Iſaacs both of North-Carolina, who 
es been lately taken near Camden, were aſſociated with 
em. 


To compel the re-eſtabliſhment of Britiſh government, 
lord Cornwallis, in about four weeks after his victory, iſ- Sept. 16. 
ſued a proclamation for the ſequeſtration of all eſtates 
Floating to the active friends of Independence. By 

the 
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2555 this he Bn John Cruden ile» "<a with full 
| powerand authority, on the receipt of an order or warrant, 
to take into his poſſeſſion the; eſtates both real and per. 
ſonal (not included ; in the capitulation of Charleſton). of 
thoſe in the ſervice or acting under the authority of the 
rebel Congreſs, and alſo the eſtates, both real: and per- 
ſonal,, of thoſe perſons who by an open avowal of te- 
bellious priociples, or by other notorious acts, manifeſt- 
ed a wicked and deſperate perſeverance in oppoſing the 
re-eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's juſt and lawful authori- 
ty“ and it was farther declared That any perſon or 
perſons obſtruQting or impeding the ſaid commillioner in 
the execution of bis duty, by the. concealment or, remo- 
val of property or otherwiſe, ſhould on n, be 
-Puniſhed. as aiding and abetting rebellion.” T“ 

An adherent to Independence: was now conbdered as 
one who courted exile, poverty and ruin. Many yicldcd 
to the temptation, and became Britiſh ſubjects, . The wiſ- 
chievous effects of ſlavery, | in, facilitating the conqueſt of 
the country, now became apparent. As the flaves had 
_ no. intereſt at ſtake, the ſubjugation; of the State was a 
matter of no conſequence to them. Inſtead of aiding in 
its defence, they by a variety of. means threw. the peight 

of their little iofluence into the oppoſite ſcale. , _ 
Though numbers broke through all che ties which 
bound them to ſupport the cauſe of America, illuſtrious 
ſacrifices were made at the ſhrine, of liberty. Several of 
the richeſt men in the ſtate ſuffered their fortunes to re- 
main in the power and poſſeſſion of their conquerors, 
rather than ſtain their honor, by joining the cncmics of 
their country. The patriotiſm of the ladies contributed 
much to this firmneſs. They crowded on board priſon 
ſhips, and other places of confinement, to ſolace, their 
ſuffering .. countrymen.,, While the conquerors were 
regaling themſclyes at concerts and aſſemblies, they could 
obtain very few of the fair ſex to aſſociate with them; 
but no ſooner was an American, officer introduced as 2 
pPriſoner, than his company was ſought for, and his per- 
ſon. tremed, with every poflible, mark of attention and re- 


Wee. On other verelions the ladies in a great re 
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uchment to its ſuffering? caaſe · Among the numbers 
who were-baniſhed ftom their families, and whoſe pro- 
perty was ſciaed by the conquerors, many examples 
could be produced of ladies cheerfully parting with their 
ſons, huſbands and brothers, exhorting them to fortitude 
and perſeyerance; and repeatedly entreating them never 
to ſuffer) family-anrachments- to interfere with the duty 
they owed to their country. When, in the progreſs of 
the war, they were alſo: comprebended under a general 
ſentence of baniſhment, with equal reſolution. they parted 
with their native country, and the many endearments of 


diſtant Jands, here they were rogues the neceſlicy of 
receiving charity. 

Animated, by ſuch bh as welds by a high ſenſe 
of honor and the love of their country, a great propor- 
tion of the. gentlemen of South- Carolina deliberately ad- 
hered to their firſt ceſolution, of riſquing lifeand fortune 
in ſupport of their liberties. Hitherto the royal forces 
in South- Carolina had bern attended with almoſt unia- 
terrupted ſueceſs. Their ſtandards overſpread the coun - 
N e every : een over 
all oppoſition. TT - © 

The Britiſh eien by this eue poſture of af- 


fairs, were once more intoxicated with the hope of ſub- 


Jugating America. New plans were formed, and great 
expectations indulged; of ſpeedily re-uniting thie diſevered 
members of the empire, It was now afferted with a 
confidence bordering on preſfumption;” that ſuch troops 
as fought, at Camden, put under ſuch a commander as 
Lord n ſoon extirpate rebellion, fo ef- 


fectually as to leave no veſtige of it in America. The 


Britiſh miniſtry; and army by an im pious confidence in 
their o¼u wiſdom: and; proweſs, were duly prepared to 
give, in their approaching Pd an wan an to oaks 


world. tente ue * a (BRL. 
The diſaſter of . . Generel, Gates — 51 


read at firſt the face of American affairs, with a diſ- 
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home»-»followed- their huſbands into priſon-ſhips and 
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retired from the public eye, wept over the diftrefſes of PEO 
their country, and gave cvery proof of the warmeſt W. . 
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mal gloom, but the day of proſperity to the United 
States, began as will appear in the ſequel, from that mo- 
ment to dawn. Their proſpects brightened up, while 
thoſe of their enemies were obſcured by diſgrace, broken 
by defeat, and at laſt covered with ruin. Elated with 
their victories, the conquerors grew more inſolent- and 
rapacious, while the real friends of e N . 
reſolute and determined. 

We have ſeen Sumter penetrating 1 Sovch- Caroliva 
and re-commencing a military oppoſition to Britiſh go- 
vrernment. Soon after that event, he was promoted by 
Governor Rutledge, to the rank of Brigadier General. 
About the ſame time Marion was pramoted to the ſame 
rank, and in the northeaſtern extremities of the State, 
ſucceſsfully proſecuted a ſimilar plan, This valuable offi- 


cer after the ſurrender of Charleſton, retreated to North- 


Carolina. On the advance of General Gates, he ob- 
tained à command of fizteen men. With theſe he penc- 
trated through the country, and toqk a poſition near the 
Santee. On the defeat of General Gates, he was com- 
pelled to abandon the State, but returned after an ab- 
ſence of a few days. For ſeveral weeks he had under 
his command only 70 men. At one time hardſhips and 
dangers reduced that number to 2 5, yet with this incon- 
ſiderable number he ſecured himſelf in the midſt of ſur- 
rounding foes. Various ſchemes, were tried to detach 
the inhabitants from co-operating with him. Major 
Wemys burned ſcores of houſes on Pedee, Lynch's creek 
and Black river, belonging to ſuch as were ſuppoſed to 
do duty with Marion, or to be ſubſervient to his views. 
This had an effect different from what was intended. 
Revenge and deſpair co- operated yith patriotiſm, to make 
theſe ruined men keep the field. Having no houſes 0 
ſhelter them, the camps of. their countrymen became 
their homes. For feveral months, Marion and his party 
were obliged to fleep in the open air, and to ſhelter 
themſelves in the receſſes of deep ſwamps. From tbeſe 
retreau they ſallied out, whenever an opportunity of 
Harraſhng the ho ak bead w- Frey * deter prefented 
ata | 


Oppoſition 
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. Oppoſition to Britiſh government was not wholly con- 209 
ned to the parties commanded by Sumter and Marion. 
It was at no time/altogether extinct in the extremities of 
the State. The diſpoſition to revolt, which had been excited 
on the approach of General Gates, was not extinguiſhed 
by his defeat, The ſpirit of the people was overawed, 
but not ſubdued. The ſeverity with which revolters who 
fell into the hands of the Britiſh. were treated, induced 
thoſe who eſcaped to petſevere and ſeek ſafety in ſwamps. 
From the time of the general ſubmiſſion of the inha- 
bitants in 1780, pains had been taken to encreaſe the 
royal force by the co-operation of the yeortianry of the 
country. The Britiſh perſuaded the people to form a roy- 
al militia, by repreſenting that every proſpect of ſucceed- 
ing in their ſcheme of independence was annihilated, 
and that a farther oppoſition would only be a prolonga- 
ton of their diſtrefſes, if not their utter ruin Major 
e· Ferguſon of the 5 iſt regiment, was particularly active 
he in this buſineſs. He viſited the ſetilements of the diſaf- 
p- fected to the American cauſe, and collected a corps of 
b- militia af that defcription, from which much active ſer- 
er ice vas expected; He advanced to the northweſtern 


nd ſculements, to hold communication with the loyaliſts of 3 
n- boch Carolinas. From his preſence, together with aſ- | 3.4 
r- ſurances of an early. movement of ihe. royal army into * 
ch WI North-Carolina, it was hoped that the friends of royal "i Y 
jor government would be rouſed to activity in tle ſervice of 7 


> Wl their King. In the mean time every preparation was 
to made for urging offenſive operations, as ſoon as the ſea - 
ws. ſon and the ſtate of the ſtores would permit. 
ed. That, ſpirit of enterprize, which has already been 
ake mentioned as (beginning to revive among the American 
0 militias about this time, prompted Col. Clarke to make 
me n attempt dn the Britiſh poſt at Auguſta in Georgia; 
ty but in this he failed aud was obliged to retreat. Major 
ter Furguſon with the hope ofs lutercepting his party, kept 
deſe near the mountains and at a conſiderable diſtance from 
of ſupport. Theſe circumſtances, together with the depre- 
ned dations of the loyaliſts, induced thoſe hardy republicans; 
who reſide on tlie weſt fide of the Alleghany mountains, 
| 0 
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17580. to bonm un enterprige for reducing clit diciogoibed par 
22 tian. This was done of their own motion; without any 


Oct. 7. 


combination of ſeveral detached commandets' of - ſeveral 


Carolina, all rendezvouſed together, with à number of 


regular army, that the Colonel of ſome of the States 


with occational- ſupplies of beef or veniſon, killed and 
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direction from the goveruments of America, or from 
the officers of the continental arm: 
* There was, without any apparent defigh, #'Ptwerful 


adjacent States, with'their: reſpective commands of mili- 
tia. Col. Campbell of Virginia, Colonels Cleveland, 
Shelby, Sevier, and MDowel of North. Carolina, roge- 
ther with Colonels Lacey, Hawthorn and Hill, of South- 


men amounting to '#6oo, though they were under no ge- 
neral command, and though they were not called upon 
to embody by any common authority, or indeed by any 
authority at all, but that of a" general impulſe on their 
own minds. They had ſo little of the mechaniſm of a 


by common conſent, commanded cach day alternately. 
The hardſhips theſe volunteers underwent were very great. 
Some of them ſubſiſted for weeks together, without taſt- 
ing bread or ſalt, or ſpiritous liquors, ' and ſlept in the 
woods without blankets. The running ſtream quenched 
their thirſt. At night the earth afforded them a bed, and 
the heavens, or at moſt the limbs of trees were their only 
covering. Ears of corn or pompions thrown into the fire, 


roaſted in the woods, were the chief articles of their pro- 
viſions. They had neither commiſſaries, quarter-maſters, 
nor ſtores of any kind. They ſclected about à thouſand 
of their beſt men, and mounted them on their flecteſt 
horſes. Theſe attacked Major Ferguſon on the top of King's 
mountain, near the confines of North and South-Caro- 
ina. The Americans formed three parties. Col. Lacey of 
South-Carolina led one; which attacked on the weſt, end. 
The two others were commanded by Cols. Campbell 
and Cleveland, one of whichaattacked on the eaſt end and 
the other in the centre Ferguſon with great boldneſ 
attacked the aſſailants with fixed bayoneis, and compel- 
led them ſucceſſively to retire, but they only fell back 2 


_ way, and getting ow trees und rocks, _— 
| ir 
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their ire in almoſt every direction The Britiſm being 1780. 
vncovered; were aimed at by the American markſmen; n 


and many of them were ſlain. An unuſual number of 


the killed were found to have been ſhbt in the head. Ri- 


flemen took off riflemen with ſuch exactneſs, that they kil- 
led each other when taking ſight, ſo effectually that their 
eyes remained after they were dead, one ſhut and the o- 
ther open, in the uſual manner of markſmen when level- 
ling at their object. Major Ferguſon diſplayed as much 
bravery as was poſſible in his ſituation: But his encamp- 
ment on the top of the mountain was not well choſen, as 
it gave the Americans an opportunity of covering thems 
ſelves in their approaches. Had he purſued his march 


on charging and driving the firſt party of the militia * 


which gave way, he might have got off with the moſt of 
his men, but his unconquerable ſpirit diſdained either to 
flee or to ſurrender. After a ſevere conflict he received 
a mortal wound. No chance of eſcape being left, and 
all proſpect of ſucceſsful reſiſtance being at an cad, the 
ronteſt was ended by the ſubmiſſion of the ſurvivors. 
Upwards of Boo became priſoners, and 225 had been 
previouſly killed or wounded. Very few of the affail- 
ants fell, bur in their number was Col. Williams a diſ- 
tioguiſhed militia officer in Ninety-Six diſtrict, who had 
deen very active in oppoſing the re-eſtabliſhment of Bri- 
tiſh goverument. Ten of the royal militia who had ſur- 
rendered were hanged by their conquerors. They were 
provoked to this meaſure by the ſeverity of the Britiſh, 
who had lately hanged feveral of the captured Ameri- 


rans, in South-Carolina and Georgia. They alſo alleged | 


that the men who ſuffered were guilty of previous felo- 
nies, for which their lives were forfeited by the laws of 


the land. The-fall of Ferguſon was in itſelf a great loſs 


to the royal cauſe. - He poſſeſſed ſuperior abilities as a 
partizan, and his ſpirit of enterpriſe was uncommon. To 
a diſtinguiſhed capacity for planning great deſigds, he al- 
ſo added the practical abilities neceſſary to carry them in- 
to execution. 
mericans gained over him and his party, in a great de- 
gree fruſtrated 223 2 mmm 
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The unexpected advantage which the A- 
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1750. the Britich army by the co-operation ef the tory inhabit - 
A ants; hem be had undertaken t diſcipline and prepare 


for active ſorvine. The total rent of the party, which 


had joined Major Ferguſon, operated a a check os the 
future exertion» of the loyaliſts. | The ſame timid cauii- 
on, which made them averſe 10 joining, their countrymen 
in oppoſing; the claims, of Great Britaia, reſtrained them 
flom  ri{quing aby more in ſupport of che royal cauſc. 
Hence forward they waited-td ſee how the ſcales were like- 
ly to ineliae, ; atid- reſerved themſelves will che Britiſh. ar- 
my. by its 0wn unaſfiſted eForts, hould gain a decided 
ſuper iority · Niere wo 4. emoepbhemt/t@@ „ bun 
la a few weeks after the general action near Camden, 
Lord , Cornwallis left a ſmall foree in chat village, aud 
marched with the main army towerds Saliſbury, intend- 
ing to puch forwards in that direction; While on his 
way thitherz the North Carolina militia, was. very in- 


duſtrious and ſucceſsful in anneying his detachments. 


Nlemen frequently penetrated near his camp, and from 
behind trees made ſurt of their; objcds. The late con- 
querors found their ſitnation very vataſy; being enpoſed 
to unſeen dangers if they attempted to make an excur- 
fion of only a few hundred yards from their main, body. 
The defeat af Mazot Ferguſon, added to thefe eircum- 
ſtances, gave 4 ſtriovs alarm to lord Cornwallis, and he 
ſoon after retreated to Winnſborgugh.- As he retired, 
the milicia took ſeveral of his waggons, and fingle men 
often rode up within pariſhot of bis army, diſcharged 
their picces; and mide their eſcape. The panic occaſi- 
oned by the defeat! of Gen. Gates had in a great mea- 
furt worn off. The defeat of Major Fergufon and 
the romſquenit retreat of lord  Cortwalis, encourage 


ed the American militia to take the field, and the 
neceſſty of the times induced them to ſubmit to ſtrict- 


er difcipline. Sumter ſoon after the diſperſion of his 
doors on ire rich vf Auguſt; collected a band of vo- 
tunteers, partly from new adwenturera, and partly from 
Yhofe who Aud eſcaped on that diy. Wich theſe, 
though for three months there was no continental arm 
zn the State, he conſtautiy kept the field id fapport of 
American independence He varied his poſition from 


ume 
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to time to time about Evoree, Broad ad Tyger ' rivers, 1580. 

h iog moumed his followers he infeſted the (Britiſh par» 

le ties with frequent iocurñon · boat up their quarters 

imercepted their - convoys, and ſo karraſſed them with 

ſueceſſive alarms, that their movements could not be 

made but with caution aud difficulty. His ſpirit of en- 

torprine was ſo particularly injurious. ta the Britiſh, 

that they laid ſund ry plans for deſtroying his force, but 

they all failed in the exctution. He was attacked at 

Broad rwer by Major Wemys, commanding a corps of 

infantry and dragogns. In this action che Britiſh were 

defeated, and their commanding officer: taken priſoner. 

Eight days after he was (ateacked at Black-Stocks, near No. 20. 

Tyger river, by Liont. Col. Tarleton. The attack was 

begun with 170 dragooas and bo men of the 63d regi- 

ment. A conſiderable part of Bumter's force bad bees 

thrown into a large log barn, from tbe apertures of 

vhich they fired with ſecurity. Many of the 63d t- 

giment were killed. Tardeton charged with his cavalry, 

but being unable to diſlodge me Americans retreated, 

and Sumter was left in quiet poſſeſſion of the field. 

The loſs of the Britiſh ie this aden was confiderabie. 

Among their &illed were three officers; Major Money, © 

Lieut. Gibſon and Cope. The Americans loſt very fem, 

but Gen. Sumter received a wound, which for ſeveral 

months interru ted his galant emerprizes in behalf af 

his country. His acal and activity in animating the 

militia, when they wore diſcouraged by repeatcd defeat, 

aud the bravery and good conduct be difplayad in ſun- 

dry attacks on the Brhiſh detachments, procured him . 

the . n 2 e | 
| 
| 


Nov. 12. 
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For che Wenne months «which — defeariof 
the Amevican army near Camden, Gen. Gates was in- 
duſtriouſly preparing to take the field. Having collected [ 
4 farce at Hillſbury he advanced to Salifbury, and very Novem. | 
ſoon after o Charlotte. He had done every thing in | 
his power 0 -nepair the injuries ofthis defeat, and was 
again in g condition-to face the cnemy but from that 

influence 
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1790. influence which popular opinion | his over! pibliciufFalrs 
WYw invcommonwealth; Congreſyreſolved winperſtde him, 
and to order a court of eriquivyt6/bt2-held ou bie con- 
duct. This was founded on a former reſolye, that who. 

. ever loſt a po ject to a court of inquiry, 
The caſes were no ways parallel, he had loſt a batile 

but not a poſt. The only charge that could be exhibi. 

ted againſt Gen. Gates was that he hag; beep defeated. 

His enemies could accuſe him of no military crime, un- 

leſs that to be unſut ceis ful mighi ber/reckoriet] 
public, ſore with their loſſes, Meret defitous:of a 

and Congreſs found it neceſſary ro gratify them, — 

at the expence of the feelings of one of their: beſt, and 

till Auguſt 780, one of their moſtiſutxeſa fil officers 
Virginia, did not ſo ſoon forget Saratogas When Gen. 

Gates was nt Richmond on bis-waychome from Ca rolins, 

' Nec. 28, the houſe af Burgefles of chat Stute unmimon fly ie ſol. 
ved“ that a committee of four be appdintedrt to beait on 

Gen. Gates, and aſſure him of their high-1regard] and 
eſteem, and / that the remembrance af his former gion- 

ous ſervices couid not be ohliterhted by any (reverſe of 
fortune; but that ever mind fub of his great imerit, they 
would omit no opportunity ot "teſtifying tu the world the 
gratitude which the country owed to him in his — 
character. organ di mond nnd i: bleib l 
Theſe events together with un mim portant ſxir · 
miſlhes not worthy of being particularly mentioned, cloſ- 

ed the campain of 1980 in the ſouthern States. I hey 
-afforded-ample- evidence of the folly of proſecuting the 
American war. Though Britiſh conqueſts had rapidly 
ſucceeded each other, yet no advantages accrued to the 
victors. The minds of the people were unſubdued, or 
rather more alienated from every idea of returning to 
their former (allegiance. Buch was their temper, that 
the expence of retaining chem in ſubjection, would have 

| vexceeded all the profits of the conqueſt} Brhiſh garri- 
= ons kept don open refiftance in the vicinity of the 
| places where they were eſtabliſhed, but as ſoon! as che) 
-yere withdrawn, and the people left to themſelves, a ſpi- 


Fir of rerok hoſtile-to Gren- Britain always . 
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ſelf, and che ſtandard of independence w henſoever iti wa 2. 
prudentiy raiſod. never wanted. flower from the actiae 
and ſpiaited part ai che o munity .. 68 las, d 14 
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HLA the war raged in SombCareling; the 
campaign of 1750, in the:northora States was 

. e ee events. At the cloſe af this pres 

ceding "campaign, the American northern army. took 

poſt at Morriſtown and built themſelves huts, \agreeabiy 

ro-the/ praftice:which-had beco fioſt introduced at Valley · 

Forge- / This paftion was well: calculated to rauer ue 

couatry from che excurfions of che Britin; being any 

20 miles from New-York, err na een 

Lord Sterling made an ine ffectual attempt to ſurpaiſe January 

z party of the enemy an Staten-Iſland- While he was 17 80. 

on the iſland, 2 number af perſons from the: Jerſoy det 

paſſed over: and plundeted the inhabitants, who: had ſub- 

mited to the Britiſ government. | la theſe times of con · 

fuſion, licentious perſons i xed themſelves near the. linea, 

which divided the Britiſh from the Americans. Wheo- 
ſoever an opportunity offered, they were in the habit af 
going within the ſettlemeuts of the oppoſite party, aud 
under the pretente of diſtreſſiug their enemies, com- 
mitted the moſt ſhameful depredations . In tlie ſirſt 
months of the year 11980, While the royal army was 
weakened by the expedition againſt Charleſton, the Bri- 
tiſh were apprehenſi va for: their ſafety in New-Y ork. The 
rare cireumſtance Which then exiſted of a connexian. be- 
It tween the main and Tonk iſland, by means of: ice ſeemed 
e to invite to the enterpriſe, but the force and equipments 
i of the American army were unequal to it. Lieutenant 
e Gederal Kniphauſen, ho than c anded in New-York, 
7 apprehending ſuch a deſigu, embodied the inhabitants of 
i- the city as a militia for its defence. They very chear- 
„ ar formed themſebves inte gompanica, and diſcovered 
i  $4<t zeal in the ſervice. An 
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1580, As incurſion was made into [Jerſoy: from /New-York 
ach Fooo men, commanded by (Lieutenant ' Genera! 
Juve 16. Kniphauſen · They landed at Klinabech-towg und pro- 

ceeded to Connecticut farms. In this neighbourhood lived 
the Reverend Mr. Jane Cudwelf, à Preſbyterian cler- 
gyman of great aQivity, ability and influence, whoſe ſuc- 
ceſsful exertions in animating the Jerſey militia ro defend 

their rights, had rendered him particularly obnoxious to 
the Britiſh, When the royal forces were oh their way 
into the country, a foldicricame to his houſe in his abſence, 
and ſhot his wife Mrs. Caldwell inſtantiy dead., by level 
ling his piece directly at her through the window of ibe 
room, in which ſhe was ditting wick ber children. Hey 
body at the requeſt of an officer of the new levies, was 
moved w ſome diſtance, and then the kouſe and (every 
ing in it was reduced to aſhes. The riti ſu burnt about 
12 other houſes, and alſo the Preſhyterian church, aud 
then proceeded to Springfield. A hey advanced they 
Ver annoyed by Colonel Dayton with a fem militia. On 
meir approach tb the bridge near the town, they were 
fart her oppoſrd by General Maawell, who with à few 
continchtal troops un prepared 0 diſpuec in paſſage. 
They made a halt and ſoon after renunnad to Elizabeth 
vo ö Before they had retreated, the hole Anericar 
army at Morriftown mavched to oppele chem. While this 
royal detachment was in Jerſey, Sir denry Clinton re- 
turned with bis vistorious troops from Qharleſton to 
New-York. He ordered a-reibforcement to Kuiphauſen, 
and the whole advanced à fecond time towards Spring- 
eld. They were now oppoſed by General Greene, 
with a conſiderable body of continental troops. Col - 
onel Angel wich his regiment and a piece of artillery was 
poſted to ſecure the bridge in front of che tmn. A ſe- 
vere action took place which laſted forty: ntinutts. Su- 
perior numbers forcod the Americans torture. Genera 
Oreene took poſt with his troops on a nange of hills, in 
bopes of being attacked. inftead of this the Bririf be- 
gam to burn the town. Near fifty d wellig houſes were 
reduted to aſhes. The ꝓritiſh chen retreated, but were 

purſued by the enraged: militia;titl abey entered Elizabeth- 
R {5447 44. 7,0 2000 
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* town. The bent day they ſer out on their return to 1580, 
al New- Tork. The: loſs of the Americans in the action waved 
Jo 
d 


was about 80, and that of the Britiſh was ſuppoſed to be 
conſiderably more. It is difficult to tell what was the 
r- preciſe object of this expedition. Perhaps the royal 
d= commanders: hoped to get poſſeſſion of Morriſtown, and 
d to deſtroy the American ſtores. * Perhaps they flattered 
o WY themfelves that the inhabitants were fo. diſpirited by the 
recent loſs of Charleftown, that they would ſubmit with» 
out re ſiſtance 3 and that the ſoldiers of the continental 
army would deſert to them: But if theſe were their views, 
they were diſappointed in both. The firm oppoſition 
which was made by the Jerſey farmers, contraſted with 
che conduct of the fame people in the year 1776, made it 
evident that not only their averſion; to Great-Britaia, 
continued iu full force but that the practical habits of ſer- 
vice and danger had improved the country militia, ſo as 
to briag them near to au equality with regular troops. 
By ſuch, deſultory operations, were hoſtilities carried 
on at this: time in the northern States. Iadividuals were | 
killed, houſes were burnt, and much miſchief done: 
but-nothing was effected which tended either to recon 
eilement or ſubjugation. 1 0 ö 
The loyal Americans who had fled within the Britich 
lines, commonly called refugees, reduced a predatory 
war into ſyſtem. On their petition to Sir Henry Clintons 
they had been in the year 19779, permitted to ſet up a 
ſtint government in New-York, under a juriſdicion 
called the honorable board of affociated loyaliſts. They 
had ſomething: like a fleet of ſmall privateers and crui- 
fers, by the aid of which, they committed various de- 
predations. A party of chem who had formerly belong- 
ed to Maflachulers, went to Nantucket, broke open the 
warthouſcs, and carried off every thing that fell in their 
way. They elfo carried aff two loaded brigs and two or 
three ſchooners. Ia a proclamation they left behind 
them, they obſcrved ** that they had been deprived of 
their property, and compelled to abandon their dwellings, 
friends and connections. And that they conceived them- 
ene the laws of God and man, to wage 
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| 
| 175. wir Agsiult ett perſecutors, and to endeavour by evety 
| WAY means in their power, to obtain cortipetiſation” xg theit 
* ſofferings.“ Theſe affotiaret loyaliſts eagerly embraced 
| every adventure, which gratiſſed either their avarice ot 
| their revenge. Their enterpriſes were highly lucrative 
| to themſelves, arid extremely diſtreſſing to the Americans, 
Their knowledge of the country and fuperior means of 


| ttanſportation, enabled them to make haſty deſcents and 
| ſucceſsful enterpriſes. A war of plunder It! Which the 
feelings of humanity: were often fuſpended, arid © which 
| tended to no valuable public Purpoſegwas cartied on in this 
| ſhameful manner, from the double excitements bf profit 
1 und revenge. The adjoining coaſts of the continent, and 
| eſpecially the maritime parts ee enen _ 
of 'waſte and havoc . 

I} The diftreſs which the Americats fuffered froth the 
| diminiſhed value of their currency, though felt in the 
1 year 1778 and ſtill more ſo iu the year 1779, did not ar: 
| rive to. its higheſt pirchr till the yearr 780. Under the preſ- 
Ill ſure of ſufferings from this cauſe, the officers of che Jer 
I ſey line addreſſed a memorial to their ftare legiſlature, 
ſetting forth «© that four months pay of a private, would 

not procure for his family a fingle buſhel of wheat, that 

the pay of à Colonel would nor purchaſe oats for his 

horſe; that a common laborer or expreſs rider received 

four times as much as an American officer.” They 

urged” that unleſs a ſpeedy and ample remedy was pro- 

vided, the total diſſolution of their line was inevitable, 

and concluded with ſaying “ that their pay ſhovll either 

be made up in Mexican dollars or in ſomething equivalent.“ 

In addition to the infufficietcy of their pay and ſupport, 

l other cauſes of diſcontent prevailed. The original ide: 
f of a continental army, to be raiſed, paid, ' ſubfiſted and 
regulated upon an equal and uniform principle, had been | 
In a great meaſure exchanged for State eſtabliſhments. 
This n:iſchievous meaſure partly originated from necefli- 

ty, for State credit was not quite ſo much depreciated at 

1 continental. "Congreſs not poſſeffing the means of ſup- | 
q | Porting their army, devolved the buſineſs on the compo- ll 
| neut parts of the confederacy. cs States, from v ; 

intern 
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iaieraal abilizy and local adyantages, furniſhed their troops, 1780. 
not only with glpathing, but with many conveniencies . 


2 


Others ſupplied 5 with ſome, neceflaries, but on a 
more copiratted, ſeale+., A few. from their particular fie. 
tuation, could, do ligtle. or nothing at all. The. officers, 
and, meg, in the. routine of dry, mixed daily. and, com- 
pared, .cixcumitanges. . Thoſe, who, fared vorſe than o- 
erg. M69. diſſatisfied with 4. Service wbich mage. ſuch 
inurigys, filtipQiens,,,, From gayſes of this kind, ſuper 
added,r0 A, complication of wants and ſufferings, a diſs. 
paſizigp 39 tiny, began, 10 them, iſelf,in. the American, 
my This hake forth into full action among the, ſolg 
ders, high, erg, Ratigned, at fort Schuyler. . Thirgy”, 
bue of Were fi chat / garriſon went off ia a body, 
Being purſued ſixteen of them were overtaken, and thiry. 
een af dhe ſixtegn, were. inſtantiy killed- Abqut che 
lame dme, tog, pegime pig of, Coanccticut troops mutinied 
and gt under Arm, They determined do geturn home, 
or 19, gain ſpbſiſtence. at the point, of che bayonet. Their 
ollicers gegſoned wich them, and urged, every argument, 
kat cauld, eithen intereſſ their, pride, ar their paſſions. 
They vere, vemigded of their good conduc, of the im- 
porzant jetta for vchich they were contending, but their 
anſwer, was,..** que ſufferiaga are 109. great and ve wank. 
preſent religh,” , After much expoſtulation they werg at 
length prevailed upon to go to their hutts. It is remarks. 
able, that this. mutinous diſpoſitian of the Connecticut 
oog, was lu a great, mealure, quelled by the Pennſyl- 
vanja, line, Mbich in a few; months, as ſhall hereafter be 
es planned and executed a much more. ſeriqus re» 
volt, than that which, they, now, ſuppreſfed. While, the 
army was in this feycriſh. tate of diſcontent from their 
accumulated. diſtreſſes, a printed paper addreſſod to the. 
ſoldiers 9 the. continental army, was circulated in the 
American, camp. This was, in che fgllpwing words. 
The time is at. length arrived, hen all the axtiſices and 
falſchoods of the Congreſs, and our. commanders, can no 
longer canceal from Jou ;& miſepies of your ſituations 
You are neither f fed, clgat ff. ke paid. Your numbers 
are waſting away, by ficke ' fa 1 and nakedneſs, and 
Vor II « rapidly 
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17 80. rapidly fo by the period of your ſtipulated ſervices being 


expired. This bannen to fly Koch nasser and 
fraud.“ tt eee Wot! i a4 10 


am happy in erwin ing the vid ebudtrymeg that 


the affairs of Ireland are fully ſettled; and that Great 
Britain and Ireland are united 'as vell from intereſt as 
from affection. I need not tell you wholare born in A- 


meriea, that you have been cheated and abuſed. You 
are both ſenſible that in order to procure your Hberty you 


muſt quit your leaders, and join'your real friends, ho 
ſeorn to impoſe upon you, and WhO will receive you with 
open arms, kindly forgiving all your errors. Lou are 
told you are ſurrounded by a numerous miliria. This is 
alſo falſe. A ſſociate then together, make uſe of your fire- 
tocks, and join the Britiſh army, where you will be ert 
ted to diſpoſe of yourſelves as you" pleaſe,” ' - 7 


About the ſame time or rather à little before, the news 


arrived of the reduction of Charleſton, and the capture 
ofthe whole American ſonthern army. Such was the 
firmneſs of the common ſoldiery, and ſo ſtrong their at- 
mehment to the enuſe of their country, that though dan- 
ger impelled, want urged, and Britiſh favor invited them 
to a change of ſides, yet on the arrival of but a ſcanty ſup- 
ply of meat for their immediate ſubſiſtence, military du- 
ty was cheerfully Pan and no x9 v7 reaper defere 
tion took place. 

80 great were the neceſſities of the due und army, 
eine Gen. Waſhington was obliged to call on rhe magiſ- 
trates of the adjacent counties for ſpecified quantities of 
proviſions, to be ſupplied in a given number of days, 
At other times he was compelled to ſend out detachments 
of his troops, to take proviſions at the point of the bay- 
onet from the citizens. This expedient at length failed, 
for the country in the vicinity of the army afforded vo 
Theſe impreſſments were not only in- 
jurious to the moral and diſcipline of the army, but tend- 
ed to alienate the affections of the people. Much of the 
ſupport, which the American general had previoufly ex- 
perienced from the inhabitants, proceeded from the dit- 
n of treatment _ receives from their own army, 


* ' compared 


— 
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General, whom the inhabitants hitherto regarded as their 
protector, had "how no alternative but to diſband his 
troops, or to ſupport them by force · The ſituation of 
Geb Washington was eminently embarrafling. Phe ar- 
my looked to him for proviſions, the ibhabitants for pro- 
tection of their property. To ſupply the one, and not offeud 
the other, ſeemed litele leſs than an impoſſibility. To pre- 
ſerve order and ſubordination in an army of free repub- 
licans, even When well fed, paid and clothed, would have 
deen a work. of difficulty, but to retain ihem in ſervice 
and reſtraid them with diſcipline, when deſtitute, not on- 
ly of the comforta, but often of the neceſſaries of life, 
required addreſs and abilities of ſuch magnitude as are 
rarely found in human nature. la this choice of diffi- 
culties Gen. Waſhiagton not ovly kept his army together, 
but conducted with ſo much difcretion, as to command 
the approbation both of the army and of the eitizens. 

. | $6-greata ſcarcity, in a country ufually abounding 
with. provigons, appears extraordinary, but various re- 
mate cauſes had eoncurred about this time-to-produce an 
uaprecedented deficieney. The ſeaſons beth in 1999 and 


1780 were unfavorable to the crops. The labors of the 


huſbandmen, who were attached to the cauſe of inde- 
pendence, had been frequently interrupted by the calls 
for militia duty Thoſe who cared for neither ſide, or 
ho from peiociples of religion held the unlawfulneſs bf 
war, or whe were ſeeretly attached to the royal intereſt, 
had been very defieient in induſtry. Such ſometimes rea- 
ſoned that all labor on their farms, beyond a bare ſup- 
ply of their own ueceſſities, was unavailingz but the prin- 
cipal cauſe of the ſufferings of the army was the daily 
diminiſhing value of the continental bills of credit. The 
farmers found, that the longer they delayed the payment 
of taxes, the leſs quantity of country produce would diſ- 
charge the Ripulated ſum. They alſo obſerved; that the 
longer they kept their grain on hand, the more of the 
paper currency was obtained in exchange for it. This 
eicher diſcouraged them from ſelling, or made them very 
tardy in coming to market. Many ſecreted: their provi- 

| ſions 


— 


: 2665 
compared wich what they ſuffered from the Britiſh. © The | 1980. | 


- 2388 | 


or ſilver; \The-parrivtiſm which at the commencement 
of the war had led ſo many to ſacrifice property for the 
good of their country, | had in a great degree fu bfided. 
Thougb they ſtill retained their good withes for the cauſc, 


Tut HIS TOoRxT or g 
1780. fions and denied their having apy; while orhers who wer: 


contiguous to the Britiſh, ſecretmiy ſold; o them for gold 


yet theſe did not carry them ſo far a8. 0 induce à wil. 
lingneſs to exchange the hard earned produce of their 
farms, for a paper currency of a daily diminiſhing. value. 


For proviſions carried to Ne- Tork, the farmers, receiv. 


ed real money, but for what was carried to the Ameri- 
cans, they only received paper. The value of the firſt 
ns known, of the other daily varying, but in an un- 
ceaſing progreſſion from bad to worſe. Laws were made 
againſt this intercourſe, but they were executed in the 
manner laws | uniformly have been in the evaſion of 


+ which multitudes find an immediate intereſt. 


Ia addition to theſe diſaſters from ſhort crops, and 
| depreciating money, diſorder and confuſianpervaded. the 
| departments for ſupplying the army. Syſtems for thelc 
. purpoſes had been haſtily adopted, and were very ina 

dequate to the end propoſed. To provide for an army 
under the beſt eſtabliſhments, and with, a full military 
cheſt, is a work of difficulty, ande though guarded. by thc 
precautions which time and experience have ſuggeſted, 
opens a door to many frauds; but it was the hard caſe 
of the Americans to be called on to diſcharge this dui 
without ſufficient knowledge, of -the buſineſs; and under 
All digeſted ſyſtems, and with a paper currency that was 
not two days of the ſame value. Abuſcs crept in; 
frauds were practiſed, and ceconomy was exilcd. 
To obviate theſe evils, Congreſs adopted the expedi- 
ent of ſending a committee of their own body to the 
camp of their main army. Mr. Schuyler of New-York, 
Mr. Peabody of New-Hampſbire, and Mr. Mathes of 
South-Carolina, were appointed. 'They were furniſhed 
with ample powers and inſtructions to reform abuſcs--- 
to alter preceding ſyſtems; and to eſtabliſh new ones in 
their room. This committee proceeded to camp in 
. 1780, and thence wrote ſundry letters 40 e 
6 ang 
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_ exery:Where/prevalens.., In particular they fated?* chat 
[the army was unpaid for : fige months that it ſeldom 
had more than fix days provifien-in, advance, and as 
on ſeve ral occaſions. for ſuhdry ſueceſſi ve days without 
meat: - that the army was, deſtuute, of forage---that the 
medisal department had neither ſugar, coffee, tea, cho- 


colate, Wine dor ſpiritous liquors of ay kind that 


every departmebt. of the army was without money, and 
had not een the ſhadow of credit left that the pati · 
ence of the ſoldiers, horn dowa, by, the preſſure of 
. complicateil ſuffarings, was on the point of being, ex- 
-bauſteds? ani: CLF (EB 13-7 12 Hl TAIT Dre, 82 

A tide of, misfortunes, from all quarters was at this 
time pouring in upon the Unſted- States. There appear- 
ed not however, in their public bodies, che ſmallſt diſ- 
poſition to purchaſe ſafety by coceſſions of an; ſort. 
They ſeemed to riſe in the midſt of their diſtreſſes, and 
to gain ſtrengih from the preſſure of calamitigs- W hen 
Congreſs could neither command money nor credit for the 
ſubũſtence of their army, the chigens of Philadelphia 
formed an aſſoriaſion to procure a ſupply of neceſſary 
articles for heir ſuffering ſoldiers. | The ſum of 300,000 
dollars was ſubſeribed in a few days, aud converted into 
a bank, the priacipal deſign of which was to purchaſe 
proviſions for: the troops, in the moſt prompt and affi 
cacious manner. The advantages of this inſtitution 
were great, and particularly enhanced by the critical 
time in which it was inſtituted. The loſs of Charleſton, 


and the ſubſequent Britiſh victories in Carolina, produ- 


ced effects directly the reverſe of what were expected. 
li being the deliberate reſolution of the Americans ne · 
ver to return to the government of Great- Britain, ſuch 
un favorable events as threatened the ſubverſion of inde- 
pendence, operated as incentives ta their exertions. The 
patriotic flame which had blazed forth in the beginning 
of the war vas re-kindled-. A willingneſs 10 do, and to 
ſuffer, in the cauſe of American liberty, was revived in 
the breaſts of many. Theſe diſpoſitions were invigor- 
g | atcg 


- and the States in hich abey confirmed the repteſen - 19780. 
4ations- pre via uſly ade of tus diſtreſſos and diſorders SIS 
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Ibo. - ated by private affurances, that his moſt Chriſtian Majefy 
=> would, in che /courſe of the campaign, ſend a powerful 
armament to their aid. To exche the States to be in 
readineſs for this even, Congreſs. circulated among them 
nun addreſs of which the following is a part. “ The 
coribs call for (exertion |} Much is to be done in a lirtle 
time, and every motive that can ſtimulate the mind of 
man preſenis itſelf to vier. No period has vecurred in 
this long and glorious; ſtruggle, in which indeciſion 
would be; ſo d eſtructive on the ane hand, and on the 
other, no codjuncture bas been more favorable co great 
N deciding efforts z 
The powers of the committee of:Covigndſain the: hone 
can camp, were enlarged ſo far as to authoriſe, them 40 
725 and execute ſuch plans as, in theit opinion, would 
effectually draw. forth the reſouroes af the equntry, 
' 1 co-operating. with the armament expected from France. 
n this character they wrote ſundry letters, to the. States, 
ſtimulating hem to vigorous exertions. Ir Was agreed 
to make arrangements for bringing into che feld 38, ooo 
effective men, aud to call on the States for ſpecific ſup- 
plies of every thing neceſſary for their ſupport. / To ob- 
tain the men it was propoſed to complete the regular re- 
Dimeyts by dravghts from the militia, aud to make up 
v hat they fell ſhort of 35. 000 effectives, by calling forth 
more of the militia. / -Every, motive concurped to rouſe 
activity of the inhabitants. The States nearly ex- 
| hauſted with the war, ardently wiſhed. for its determina- 
tion. An opportunity now offered for ſtriking a deci- 
ſve biw, that might at once, as they 'ſuppaſed, rid the 
- countr$ of ite diſtreſſes. The only thing required on 
the part of the United States, was to bring into the field 
_ - 355000 men, and to make effectual arrangements for their 
ſupport. The tardineſs of deliberation in Congreſs was 
in a great meaſure done away, by the full powers given to 
their committee in camp. Accurate eſtimazes were made 
of every article of ſupply, neceſſary for tha enſuing cam- 
paign. Theſe, and alſo the numbers of men wanted, 
' were quotaed on the ten northern States in proportion to 


their abjlitics and numbers. Ia conformity to th theſe re- 
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guiffrions, vigorout were adbpred r 


vigorous refolutions were 1780 
chem ko effcct. Wiiere voluntary enliſtments fell the AS 


of the propþofed number, the defitientics' wett,''by the 
lbs of ſeveral States, co be made bp by dtaughts or fors 
tom the fta. The "towns in New-England and the 
coubtieb in tlie tmiddle States, were reſpectively called on 
for u Ipecined würnber of men. Such was the veat cf 
the people in New England, that neighbours would of- 
tet club together, to engage one of their number 16 go 
into the urmy. Being without money, in conformity to 
the ptuckict AUT in the curly ſtages of ſociety, they paid 
for military duty with cattle. Twenty head were fre- 
qucchtiy given as A reward for eighteen months ſervice. 
Maryland directed ber Lieutenants of counties to elaſs all 
the property in their reſpective counties, into as thany 
equal clafſes us there were men wanted, and each efaſb 
was by la obliged within ten days thereafrer, to furtiſh 
in able bodied retrult to ſerve doring the war, und ia 
eiſe of kllefr neglecting or refafing ſo to do, the county 
Liedtenanits were authoriſed to procure men at their ex- 
pence; at any rate not exceeding 15 pounds in every 
hundred pounds worth of property, claſſed agreeably to 
the law. Virginia alſo clafſed her citizens, and called 
upon the reſpective claſfes for every fifteenth man for pub- 
lic ſervice. Penbſylvanta concentered the requiſite pow- 
er ia her Preſidem Jofeph Reed, and authoriſed him to 


draw forth the feſourtes of the State, under certain” R 


mitations, and if neceſſary to declare martial law over the 
State. The legiſlatise part of theſe complicated arrange- 
ments was fpeedily paſſed, but the execution though un- 
conimodly* vigorous" lagged far behind. Few occaſions 
could occur in Whith it might ſo fairly be tried, to what 
extent in cotidiiftivg a war, a Variety of wills might be 
brought to act in uniſon; The refult of the experiment 
was, that however favorable republics may be to the liber - 
ty aud happineſs of the people ſu the time of peace, 
they will de greatiy deficient" in that: vigor and diſpateh, 
hie military operarioorrequire, unleſs they foiitars the 
Policy of mbnarchies,”by committing the excentive depart- 
ments of government to the Uireiba of a fete will/ 4 
8 | | While 
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1780, While theſe preparations were making in America, 
— thearmament which had, been promiſed by his moſt. Chriſ. 
tian Majeſty was on its Ng. As ſpon,,2s.,i4 was, known 
in France, that à reſolution pas adopyed, 40 ſend qui 
woops 10, the United. States, the young. French nobility 
diſcovered. the greateſt, zeal ig be employed, op, that ſer- 
vice. Court favor was ſcarcely ever ſolicited, with more 
earneſtneſs, than was the honor of ſerying under Gene- 
ral Waſhington, The, number, of applicanta vag much 
greater. than the ſervice required. The diſpgütion 10 
ſupport the American revolution, was pet aptly, prevalcat 
in che court of France, but it animated the whole body 
of the natioa · The. winds and waves did not ſecond the 
ardent wilhes of the French troops. Though then ſailed 
from France on the firſt of May i780, they did not xcach a 
port in the United States till the; goth of July following, 
Os that day to the great joy of the Americans, M. de Ter- 
vay arrived at Rhode-Iſland, with; a ſquadron, of ſeven 
ſail of the line, five frigates, and five ſmallat armed 
reſſels. He likewiſe convoyed a flees, of, erauſports, wii 
four old French regiments, beſides, the. legion, de Layzuy, 
and a' battalion of artillery, amounting.iq the whole, 0. 
6000 men, all under the command, of Licutenant Genc-- 
ral Count de Rochambeau- To the French as ſoon av, 
they landed poſſeſſion was given of the foris and batteries 
on the iſland, and by their exettions, they were ſoon put, 
in a high ſtate of defence. In a few. days after their ar- 
rival, an addreſs of congratulatian from. the General 
Aſſembly of the State of Rhode-Iſland, was preſented to 
Count de Rochambeau, in which chey expreſſed ** their 
moſt grateful ſenſe of the magnanimous aid afforded to 
the United States, by their illuſtrious friend and ally the 
Monarch of France, and alſo gave aſſurances of ever 
exertion in their power for the ſupply of the French 
forces, with all manner of refreſhments and neceſſarie: 
for rendering the ſervice happy and agrecable.” Roch- 
ambeau declared in his anſwer, /** that he oply brought 
over the vanguard of a much greater. force which was 
deſtined for their aid; that he was ordered by the King 


wr 1 maſter wo aſſure them, that his whole power ſhould be 


exerted 
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exerted, q their „ee The French troops“ he. 1780, 
{aid a ae e eee diſcipline, and acling under — 
the orders of General, "Wathiogton,. would live wich the 
Americans 5 brethren. He returned their compliments 
by a afſuranice, that as brethren, not only his own life, 
but the ſires of all thoſc voder. his command Wen devor- 
ed to their fer ire!“ "i 
Gen! Wathingron dat public wah to the 
Naerieats (officers, as a ſymbol of friendſhip and affec- 
tion pe 1 175 to wear black and white cockades, the. 
% nd at 1 the firſt colour, and the relief of the, ſee 
e united both 1 otereſt and aleſtiog 
with: the Americans, ardently longed for an opportunity 
o te with them agaſt the common a 
The continentallarmy wiſhed for the ſame with equal ar- 
dot. | One kircumſtance alone ſeemed unfavourable wie 
(ſpirit of bong This was the deficient clothing of 
the” Ame pie Bone whole Unes, officers as well as 
meg weve gebe and n 4 8 proportion of the privates 
were virhoht ir "oy Such troops,” brought Aeg + lp 
even 'of AP Hi fully” [ flad in the elegance of unifo 
ty, muſk hoe pech more e . de- 
gradarion on the Stat. ' 
Admiral Arbuthoot had 3 Pn of the loc ai 
New-York; chen N. de Ternay arriyed arRhode-Ifland. 
This inferiority was-in three days reverſed, by the arrival 
of Admira Cresves with fix ſail of the line. The Bri- 
rſh Admlval, having now a ſuperiority, proceeded o 
Rhode-Iſland. He on /diſtovered chat the French were 
perfectly ſecure From any attack by ſca. Sir Heney Clin- . > 
ton, vho had returned in the preceding month with his 75 
victorious trpops from Charleſton, embarked about 6 
of bis beſt men, aud proceeded as far as Huatiagdos · bay : 
on Long-Iſland, with'the apparent deſign of concurriog 
with the Britiſh fleet, in attacking the French force at 
Rhode-Iland. When this movement took place, Gen. 5 
Waſhington ſet bis army in motion, and proceeded to 
Pecks-kill. Had Sir Henry Clinton proſecuted. what ab- 
peared to be his defign,. Gen. Walkiogros intended to * 
Vor. Il. B b have 
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1730. have Mtacked Ne- TK 3 in his abſcvce, % 'Piþatatipn . 


ral Arnold who committed 


of i its morals, for its republican principles and patriotiſm, 
was the birth place ofa. man to whom none of the othe 


were made for this purpoſe, but 8 "Hettry Clidton f in- 
1905 turned about, from Musiz Un- Pey ic dort New, 
ork. 

In the wean tie; Abe P26 "Hee "ad" army being 
blocked up at Rhode-TMind, were fndg cited ru co- 
operating with the Americans. Hopes were. meverthe- 
leſs, jndulged, that by the arrival of "another fleet of his 
moſt Chriſtian Maj Sy x 8 in che We eſt-Iidies, under 
the command of dun ue Guicheh, 1 eri rit ity, v 155 


Toh their original iptention, — Attacking tel 
ork When the expect tions, ok "the 1 Foy, 15 


, 


| 8 115 oy ee fe deciſive wo OT towering 


Bo dit 


ie campaign. It 1780, 7 an . K . norther) 
1 as has been relared, 1 in wee aſa ppojorm ents, 
and reiterated diſtrelſes. "The" country 65 Exhavſted, 
the continental eurrepcy expiring. "The a in for want 
of ſubliſtence, kept inachve. and broodin ing « over its calami- 


ties. While! theſe diſaſters were openly menacing the ru- 


i of the American cauſe, treachery was filently under- 


mining it. A di ſtinzuimed officer engaged for a ſRipy- 
lated ſum of money, to betray, into the hands of ihe 
Britiſh an important poſt committed to his care. Gene⸗ 
lis foul crime was a native 


of Connecticut. 'That State, rea ble for the purity 


States Rave produced an * He had been among 
wann 
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che, firſt to, take} up; arms. againſt, r to 


widen the breach, between the Parept State and the colo- 
nies. His diſtinguiſhed military talents had procured 
him every honor a greatful country could beſtow. Poets 
and Painters had marked him as a ſuitable ſubject for the 
diſplay of their reſpeRive abilities. He poſſeſſed an ele- 
yatcd ſeat ig the hearts of his countrymen, and. was in 
che full enjoyment, of a ſubſtanyal fame, for the purchaſe 
of which, the wealth of worlds would have been inſuffici- 
ent. His country had not only loaded him with honors, 
but forgiven. him, bis crimes. Though in his accounts 


 agajoſt the States there was. much room to ſuſpect fraud 


and impoſition, yet the recollection of his gallantry. and 
good conduR, in a great, meaſure ſerved as a cloak to cor 
ver the whole, He who had been prodigal of life in 
his country's cauſe was indulged. in, extraordinary de- 
mands/ for his ſervices. The generoſity of the States 
did got keep pace with the extravagauce. of their fa 
vorite officer. A ſumptuous, table and expenſive <qui- 
page, unſupported by the reſources of private fortune, 
voguarded by the virtues of œconomy and good ma- 
nagement, ſoon increafſcd his debts beyond a poſſibiliiy of 
his diſcharging them. His love of pleaſure produced the 
love of money, and that extinguiſhed. all ſenſibility to 
the obligations of honor and duty. The calls of luxury 
were various and preſſing, and demanded. gratification 
though at the expence of fame and country. Contracts 
were made, ſpeculations entered into, and parinenſhips 
inſtituted, which could not bear inveſtigation. Oppreſ- 
ion, extortion, miſapplication of public money .and 
property, furniſhed him with the farther means of 
gratifying his favorite ' paſſions. In theſe circumſtances, 
a change of ſides afforded the only hope of, evading à 
{crutioy, and at the ſame time, held out a, proſpect, of 
repleniſhing his exhauſted coffers. The diſpoſition of 
the American forces in the year 1780, afforded an op- 
portunity of accompliſhing this ſo much to the advan- 
tage of the Britiſh, that they could well afford a liberal 


reward for the beneficial treachery. The American ar- 


15 was e in the . holds of the highlands 
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1780. on both ſides of the North-river. In this arrangement, 
Arnold ſolicited for the command of Wen- point This 


has been called the Gibraltar of America. It was built 
after the loſs of fort Montgomery, for the defence of the 
North river, and was deemed the moſt proper for com- 
manding its navigation. Rocky ridges rifing one behind 
another, rendered it incapable of being inveſted, by left 
than twenty thouſand men. Though ſome even then 
entertained doubts of Arnold's fidelity, yet Gen. Waſh- 
ington in the unſuſpecting ſpirit of a ſoldier, believing it 
to be impoſſible that honor ſhould be wanting im a breaſt 
which he knew was the ſeat of valor, cheerfutly granted 
his requeſt, and intruſted him with che Important poſt, 
Gen. Arnold thus inveſted with command, carried on 
negociation with Sir Henry Clinton, by which it was 
agreed that the former ſhould make a diſpoſition of his 
forces, which would enable the latter, to ſurpriſe Weſt- 
point under ſuch circumſtances, that he would have the 
garriſon ſo completely in his power, that the troops muſt 
either lay down their arms or be cut to pieces. The 
object of this negociation was the ſtrongeſt poft of the 


Americans, the thoroughfare of communication, between 


the eaſtern and ſouthern State, and was the repoſitory 
of their rpoſt valuable ſtores. The loſs of it would have 
been ſeverely felt. 

The agent employed in this negociation on the part 
of Sir Henry Clinton, was Major Andre, adjutant general 
of the Britiſh army, a young officer of great hopes, and 
of uncommon merit. Nature had beſtowed on him an 
elegant taſte for literature and the fine arts, which by in- 
duſtrious cultivation he had greatly improved. | He poſ- 


ſeſſed many amiable qualities, aud very great accompliſh- 


ments, His fidelity together with his place and character, 


eminently fitted him for this buſineſs; but his high ideas of 


candor, and his ahhorrence of duplicity, made him inex- 
Pert in practiſing thoſe arts of deception which it requir- 


ed. To fayor the neceſſary communications, the Vul- 
ture floop of war had been previouſly ſtationed in the 
"North river, as near to Arnold's s poſts as was praQicable, 


without excliing en. Before this a written correl- 
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pondeiic{betwelis Arnold and Andre; had been for ſome 
rime carried 6n, under the fitiogs names of Guſtavus 


and Anderſon, A bolt was ſent at night from the ſhore Sep. 21. 


to fetch Major Andie.” On its return, Arnold met him 
4255 heach, ace the poſts of either army. Their 
buſineſs was not finiſhed till It was too near the dawn of 
day for Andre to return to the Vulture. Arnold told him 
he muſt be concealed till the next night, For that pur- 
poſe, he was conducted within one of the American 
poſts, againſt his previous ſtipulation and knowledge, 
and continued with Arnold the following day. The 
boatmen refuſed to carry him back the next night, as the 
Vulture, from deing expoſed to the fire of ſome cannon 
brought up to annoy her, had changed her poſition. 
Andrés return to New-York by land, was then the only 
practicable mode of eſcape. To or this he quitted 
bis uniform which he had hitherto worn under à ſur- 
tout, for a common coat, and was furniſhed with a horſe, 
and under the name of John Anderſon, with a paſſport 
* to go to the lines of White Plains or lower if he thought 
proper, he being on public buſineſs.” He advanced a- 
lone and undiſturbed à great part of the way. When he 
thought himſelf almoſt out of danger, he was ſtopt by 
three of the 'New-York militia, who were with others 
ſcouting between the out poſts of the two armies. Ma- 
jor André inſtead of producing his paſs, aſked the man 
who ſtopt him where he belonged to“ who anſwered 
to below? meaning New-York. He replied “ ſo do 1”. 
and declared himſelf a Britiſh officer, and preſſed that 
he might 1 not be deraiged. He ſoon diſt overed his miſ- 


take. His captors proceeded to ſearch him: Sundry pa- 


pers were found in his poſſeſſion. Theſe were ſecreted 
in his boots, and were in Arnold's hand' writing. They 
contained exact returns of the ſtate of the forces, ord- 
nance and defences at Weſt-Poiar, with the herr or- 
ders, critical remarks on the works, &c. 

André offered big captors a purſe + gold and a new 
valuable watch, if they would let him paſs, and perma- 
nent provifion. and future promotibn, if they would con- 


"ey. and ; accompany him to New-YorF. They nobly diſ- 


us () 1 Ta WISFOBY er 


1780. ac the proffered bribe, aud deli him à priſoner 
Were 10 Lieut. Col. Jameſon, who EW. ded * ſcou- 
ing parties. 10 teſtimony of the bigh enſo entertained 
of che virtuous and. parriotic,condu of John Payjdicy, 
David Williams, and - Iſaac Van. Vert, the captors, of 
André, . Congreſs reſolved That each. "of them re- 
ceive annually. two, hundred, dollars in ſpeice during 
life, and that the board of war be directed to 
procure for each of them a _ ſilver medal, on one fide 
of which ſhould be a ſhield with this inſcription, 
Fidelity; and on the other, the following motto, Vincit 
Amor Patriæ: and. that the commander in chief be re- 
queſted to preſent the ſame, with the thanks of Congreſ, 
for their fidelity and the eminent ſervice they had render 
ed their country,” Andre when delivered to Jameſon 
continued to call himſelf by the name of Anderſon, and 
aſked leave to ſend a letter to Arnold, to acquaint bin 
with Anderſon's detention. This was  inconfiderately 
granted. Arnold on the receipt of this letter abandon- 
ed every thing, and went on board the Vulture loop of 
war. Lieut. Col.. Jameſon forwarded to Gen. Waſbing- 
ton all the papers found on Andre, together with a lei- 
ter giving an account of the whole affair, but the expreſs, 
by taking a different route from the General, who wa 
returning, from a conference at Hartford with Coynt de 
Rochambean, miſſed; him. This cauſed ſuch a delay a 
gave Arnold time to effect his eſcape. The ſame packet 
- which detailed the particulars of Andre's capture, brought 
a letter from him, in which he ayowed his name and cha- 
rafter, and endeavoured to ſhew that be did not come 
under the deſcription of a ſpy. The letter was expreſſed 
in terms of dignity without joſolence, and of apology 
without meanneſs. He ſtated therein, that he held 1 
correſpondence with 2 perſon under the orders of hi 
General. That his intention went no farther than meet: 
ing that perſon on neutral ground, for the purpoſe of 
iatelligence, and that, againſt his ſtipulation, his inten- 
tion, and without his knowledge befoxchand, he vn 
brought within the American poſts, and had to concert 
- his, eſcape from them, Being taken op his return he v3 


| betrayed into the vile condition of an enemy in . 
is 
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is princigat requeſt ws that '** whatever his fate might 
be, a decency" of treatment might de obſerved, which 
would Ga, Wink though unfortuoate hp w branded with 
1 chat was fiſhonourable, aud that he was invo- 
ee 017 ark, gt enen 346 
luntarily an impoſter. = e e et See 
Gebe Wahle reg referred the WIG kae of Na- 
jor Andre to the examination and decifion of a board, 
conſiſting of fourteen general officers. On his examination, 
ke "voluntarily confeſſed. every thing that related to 
nialelk, and particplarhy that be did not come'aſhore under 
he proreftion pf a flag, The board did not examine fingte 
witneſs, but founded their report on his own confefſion. 
[a this they ſtated the following facts:“ That Major At- 
aß came on ſhore, on the night, of the'21ft of Septech- 
ber in a private and ſecret manner,” and that he changed 
his dreſs withig the American ines, aud under a feigned 
dame and diſguiſed habit paſſed their works, and was ta- 
ken in a diſguiſed habit when, on bis way to New-York, 
ind when taken, ſeveral papers were found. in his polle(s 
DIAS! Rent II RV ; IP TEL : - B62 147 14G G: * 3» 
fion, which contained intelligence for the enemy.” From 
theſe facts they farther reported it as their opinion * That 
Major Andre ought to be confidered as a ſpy, and that 
agrecably to the laws and uſages of 'nations he ought to 
hes del - h en- 1 ' WORE. 4 
Sir Henry Clinton,” Lieutenant General Robertſon, 
and the late American Genera} Arnold, wrote preffing 
leuers to General Waſhington, to prevent the decifion of 
the board of general officers from being carried into ef- 
et, General Arnold io particulaf urged, that every 
thing done by Major Andre was done by his particular 
requeſt, and at a time when he was che icknowledget 
commariding officer in the department. Fle contended 
e that he had a right to tranſact all thefe matters for 
which thqugh wrong, Major Andre ought not to ſuf- 
fer An interview alſo took place betete General Ro- 
bertſon on the part of toe Britiſh, and General Greene, 
on the part of the Americans. | Every | ing yas urged 
ug- 


by the former, that ingepuity or humanity could ft 
peſt for avertiog the propoſed 18 i "Greene made a 
propolition for drliveriog up Andre 


or Arnold; but fod- 
ing 


— —— 
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We; nh could not be acceged to n without 


urged * 


thay, Major Andre in the, courſe of his exayinarion had 


'Hould be Aten and Andie ſptfer, he called Fo 


ros HAS OR Ne fat, 1 


dag again ek privciple. . | .Boberifon 
eh at t And ndre went on rs 4 0 e ſanction of 

a flag, Pts ee ag. then in, Arnold's power, he wa, 
not accgugtable his fubſequeci actions, hack were 
6g, | to, be, compulſory;”,.. To.,chis,ix. d ha 
Ihe was, employed. in the, execution: (ures very 
tr from the objects of of flags of: auge, and. loch as 
they ORE: er meant to authoriſe, or countenance, and 


ravglidly, caufefſed, that it was impoſſible for; hie to ſup- 
"fe that he came N ſhore under ahe ſan of, flag.“ 
As, Greens. and Robertſan differed ſo widely;þath,iv, their 
ſtatement of fats,and the inferences they drew from ehem. 
thelaltgr propoſed to the former, that the, opiniong.of dif- 
igtereſted gehrle wen 02 hi, be. taken, on 1 aue pad 
propaſed, e and Rochawbean,,,, Roberſon allo 
urged that, Andre, poſſeſſed a. great ſparg of Sir Heniy 
Clinton's eftegt; and that he, would be infinitely obliged 
if he, thould. be ſpared:, He offered het, ig caſe Andre 
was, permitted . 10 return wih him co. New, Jork, any 
pezſon, whatever, t go .mighi, be named, ſhould. be 257 
liberty,..,411/theſe argumeors end entreaties having fail 
ed, Robertſon; preſented a long leiter from Arnold, in 
which, he,endeayoured; to enculpate Andes, by ackngv- 
ledging himſelf che author of every. pars of his copdud, 
* and, particularly infiſted on his coming from he Vu. 
FRA under à flag which. he bad, ſent for chat pyrpole,” 
He declared that. if Andre, ſuffered he ſhould think 
himſelf boupd in honour to vetgliate, He alſo ob- 
ſerved... 7 that forty... of the principal. id babitants of 
South Carolas had juſt y forfeited. their, lives, which 
had , hitherto been ſpared only, through the clemency 
of Sir Henry Chotos, but wha could no Our. ,exteod 
His mercy if Major Andre ſuffered: an event which would 
probably open a, ſcene of bloodſbed, at which humavity 
muſt reyolt,”,, He joweated, Waſhingtoo by his own ho- 
nour, and for, that of hum nity bot to ſuffer an unjuſt 
ſentence to touch the life, o of fe, but ig that waroing 
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ven and earth to; witneſs," that he alone would be juſtly 1781, 
anſveraiſe for'the rovecars of blood that might be ſpilt — 
io coaſegueyee/? | 1 | | 

+ Every exertion was made dy t commanders to 
fare Andre, but without effect. It was the general opi- 
nion of the A meriean army that bis life was forfeited, and 
that national dignity and ſound policy required that the 
forfeiture houltt be exacted. 

Andet though ſuperior to the terrors of death, wiſhed 
to die lie u ſoldier; To obtain this favour, he wrote a 
letter to Gen, Waſhington, fraught with ſentiments of 
military diguity. From an adherence to the uſages of war, 
it vas not thought proper to grant this requeſtʒ but bis 
delivacy was ſaved from the pain of receiving a negative 
anſwer,” The guard which attended him in his confine- 
ment, marched with him to the place of execution. The 
way, over which he paſſed, was crouded on each fide by 
anxious ſpectators. Their ſenſibility was ſtrongly impreſſ- 
ed by betiolding a well dreſſed youth, in the bloom of 
life, of +a-peeuliarly engaging perſon, mien and aſpect, 
devoted to immediate execution. Major Andre walked 
with fiemneſs, compoſure and diguity, between two offi- 
cers of his guard, his arm being locked in theirs. Up- 
oo. ſeeing the preparations at the fatal ſpot, he aſked with 
ſome degree of concern Muſt I die in this manner? 
He was told it was udavoidable - He replied, .I am re- 
conciled t my fate, bit not to the mode but foon ſub- 


. Wing e e e re 


ey joined, It will be but a momentary paug He aſcend- 

ink ed the'cart with a pleaſing countenance, and with a de- 

ob- gree of compoſure, Which excited the admiration and 

of melted the hearts of all the ſpectators. He was 

ich when the fatal moment was at hand, if he had any thing 

ney to ſay be'daſwered; nothing but to requeſt That you 

cod vill witneſs, to the world that 1 die like a brave man,” 
uld Thorfurceeding moments cloſed: the affecting ſcene. ,; 


nit This execution was the ſubject of ſevere cenſures. Bar- 
barity, cruelty. and murder, were plentifully charged on 
the Americans, but the impartial of all nations allowed, 
ung that it was warramed by ihe uſages'vf war. It cannot 
be condemned, en eee of felf- 
Lor, II. preſervation 


EE 
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179 1. preſer vation, which hve thiforily guided the pridiee 
or hoftile nations. The ner 1 would 
have been gratified, by diſpenfing with the Tizid aim, 

vf war iu favour of fo diſtinguiſnhetd an Meer, but theſe | 
feelings muſt be controlled by a reyar@for the publſe Fafe. 
ty. Such was the diſtreſſed fate of the American ar 
my, and ſo abuddent were their entſes of complaint, 
that there was much to fear from the cofitagious nature 
of treachery. Covld it have deen redirecd to & certain- 
ty that there were nv mote Arnolds in America, perhaps 
Andre's life might have been ſpared but the 'neceffity 
of diſcouraging farther plots, fixed his fate, and ſtamprd 
i with che ſeal of political neceſmmy. If conjectures in 

the boundlefs feld of poſſible contingeticies were to be 
indulged; it might be faid that it was more conſonant to 
extended hemanfty to take one Hife, than by ill timed le- 
nity to lay a fortiduon, which probably would occaſion 
not only the toſs of many, bur eadroßer the independ- 

ence of a great country. 

Though à regatt to the public ſafety O's i neeet- 
ſity for inflifting the rigors of martial law, yer the rare 
worth of this #dfotivindre officer made his unhappy caſe 
the ſubhecr of untwerſal regret. Not only among the 
portifans of reyel government, but among the firmeſt 
Ameriean republleans, the friendly tear of ſymparhy 
freely flowed, for the early fall of this amiable young 

man. Seme condemned, others juſtified, but all regret- 
2 0 ROY ee valuable 
This grand jel nai vo 6ther Atera. 
on in reſpect of the Bririfh; than thut of their exchang- 
ity one of their 'beſt officers for the worſt mati in the 
Ainerſean army. Arnold was medfately mide a Bri- 

1 gialer Oetieral, in he fervice of the King of Great Bri- 
tain. The failure of the fſeheme reſpectiog Weſt- Point, 
mute it wereſſary for him to diſpel the ed; which 
' 6verfhixdowed his character, dr we perforttianee of ſome 
fignul fer vice for kis he maſters. The conditror of the 
Atterican army, afforded him a'profpect of doing ſome- 
thing of conſequence- le nase Hmſelf at by the 
aQ:. 5174 Alurements 
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glluremeq's of 1 40 promation, be ſhopld be able 10 1781, 
a us 


g aiſe a numerous force, from among the diſtreſſed Ame- 
: 1 folgiery. He therefore took methods far accoms 
» Wl ping, this purpoſe, by obvinting their feruples,) and | 
7 working on theie paffians. His firſt public meaſure was 


iffyjog an addreſs, direſted to the inhabitants of America, 

dated from New: York, five days after Andre's execution Ock. 7. 

t In this he endeayoured to juſtity himſoif for deſerting theic 1781. 

* WJ cauſe, 50 fajd „that when he fxſt engaged in it, he 
conceived the rights of his country to be in danger, and 

: that duty and honor called bim to ber defence. A re- 

dreſs of grievances was his ooly aim and object. Ie 

however acquieſced in the declaration of independence, 


in although he thought it prœcipitate. But the reaſons that 
beg were offered to juſtify that meaſure, oa longer could 
„a be Great Britain with the apen arms of a pa- 


rent, offered to embrace them as children and to grant 
_ the wiſhed for redreſs. From the refuſal of theſe pro- 
poſals, and the ratification of the French alliance, all his 
t ideas of the juſtige and policy of the war were totally 


| changed, and from that time, he had hecpme a prpfeſſed loy- 
re aliſt. He acknowledged that * in theſe principles he had 
ile only retained his arms and command, for an opportunj- 
* Wl reader them, to Great Britaio,” This addreſs 


was ſoon followed by another, inſcribed to the officers 
by and ſoldiers of the contigental army. This was intend- . 
us ed to induce them 10 follow his example, ayd engage jn 


et- the royal ſervice. He informed them, that he was ap- 
dle thoriſed to raiſe a corps of cavalry aud iufautry, who 
5 ere to be on the ſame fqoting with the other traqps jn 


the Britiſh ſeryice. To allure the private men, three 
- guineas were offered to cach, beſides payment for their 


he horſes, arms and accoutrements, Rank in the Britiſh 
f- army was alſo held out to the American officers, who 
* would recruit and bring in a certain number of men, 
* proportioned to the different grades in military ſervice. 
ich Theſe offers were propoſed to unpaid ſoldiers, who were 
ra ſuffering from the want of both food and cloathing, and 


to officers who were in a great degree obliged to ſupport 
"*" Wh bemſelres from their own reſources, while they were 
the R | | ſpending: 


"nts ” 
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1181. ſpending the prime of their days, and riſquitg their lives 
nin the unproduttive ſervice of Congreſs. Though they 


were urged at a time when the paper currency Was ar its 
loweſt ebb of depreciatioh, and the wants and diſtreſſes 


of the American army were at their higheſt pitch; . 
0 


they did not produce the intended effect on a ſingle 
tinel or officer. Whether the circumſtances of Arn 
caſe, added new ſhades to the crime of deſertion, or 
whether their providential eſcape from the deep laid 
ſcheme againſt Weſt-point, gave a higher tone to the 
firmneſs of the American ſoldiery, cannot be  upfolded: 
But cither from theſe or ſome other cauſes, deſertion 
wholly ceaſed at this remarkable period of the war. 
It is matter of reproach to the United States, that 
they brought into public view a man of Arnold's charac- 
ter, but it is to the honor of buman nature, that a great 
revolution and an eight years var produced but one. 
In civil conteſts, for officers to change ſides has not been 
unuſual, but in the various events of the American war, 
and among the many regular officers it called to the field, 
nothing occurred that bore any reſemblance to the conduſt 
of Arnold. His fingular caſe enforces, the policy of 
conferring high truſts excluſiyely on men of clean hauds, 
and of withholding all public confidence from thoſe who 
are ſubjected to the dominion of pleaſure. <5 
Nov. 23. A gallant enterprize of Major Talmadge about this 
time ſhall cloſe this chapter. He croſſed the ſound to 
Long-Iſland with 60 men, made a circuitous march of 
20 miles to Fort-George, and reduced it without any 
other loſs than that of one private man wounded, He 
killed and , wounded eight of the enemy, OR a Lt, 
Colonel, a Captain and 55 privates. 
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dually expanded itſelf tl ſundry of the natl- 

of Eurbp' "Were Tavolved in its wide ſpreadir ing flame, 
France, 85 Ain tha Holland were in the) years I 778, 17 
and 1780 ebe drawn ig for for a ſhare of the Vat 
EY. Cds be a 
both bad fo ditect an intluedte { on the Ameri 
can war, that” a wort f recapitulation of them "becomes 
neceſſa W TY 
* e his moſt © Catholic Majeſty declared var 
againſt Great-Britain, expeditions were carried on 
Don Galvez the Spanish governor of Louifiana, again| 
the Britiſh” ſettlements in Weſt- Florida. Theſe were 


eaſily reduced. The conqueſt of the whole province May 5, 
WAS completed in à few months by the reduction of 1781. 


Penſacola. The Spaniards were not ſo ſucceſsful i in 
their attempts againſt Gibraltar and Jamaica. 'They had 


dlockaded the former of theſe places on the landſide ever 


fince July 1779, and ſoon after jnyeſted it as cloſely by 
ſea, as the nature of che gut, and variety of wind and. 
weather, would permit. Towards the cloſe of the year 
the pariſon was reduced to great ſtraits. * Vegetables 
were with difficulty to be got at any price, but bread, 
the great eſſential both of life and health, was moſt he. 
ficient. * Governor Elliott who a maanded 3 in the gar- 

riſon, made an experiment to aſcertain what quantity of 
rice would "ſuffice a fingle perſon, and lived for ejghr 

ſucceſſive days, on thirty wo Gunces of that outeſtious p. 

grain. 

The eritical "FM of Gibraltar called for relief. 

A ſtrong ſquadron was prepared for that purpoſe, and 

the command of it given to Sir George Rodney. He 
when on his way thither fell in with 15 fail of merchant 
men, under a fligkt convoy bound from St. Sebaſtian to 
Cadiz, and captured the whole, Several of the veſſels 
Were laden with proviſions which being ſent into Gibral- 
tar 
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tar proved a ſeaſounble ſupplys. In eight days after, he 


engaged near Cape St. Vincent with a Spaniſh ſquadron 

July 18, of eleven ſail of the line, commanded by Don Juan'de 

Langara. Early io the action the Spaniſh ſuip San Do- 

mingo mounting 70 guns, and carrying Coo men bley 

up, and all on board periſhed· The action contipped with 

great vigor on both ſides for ten hours. The Spanish Ad- 

miral's ſhip the Phenix of 80 guns, with thres of 70, 

were carried into a Britiſh port. The San Julian of 70, 

guns was taken. A Lieutenant with 90, Britiſh ſeamen 

was pyt on board, but as ſhe ran an ſhore, the vidtors 

becaue, priſoners, Another ſhip of the ſame force was 

alſo taken, but afterwards totally loſt. Four eſcaped, 

but two of them were greatly, damaged. The Spaviſh 

Admiral did not ſtrike till his ſhip was reduced to a mere 

wreck. Captain Macbride of the Biepfaiſcept,, io whom 

he ſtruck, diſdaining to copvey infection even to AD cne- 

my, informed him that a malignant ſmall pox pre vailed 

on board the Bienfaiſcent; and offered to permit the Spa- 

viſh priſoners to ſtay on hoard the Phoenix, rather than 

by 2 removal to expaſe them to the ſmall pox, truſting to 

the Admira'ls honor, that no advaptage would be taken 

of the circumſtance, The propoſal was chęarfully em- 

braced, and the conditions honorably obſerved, The 

conlequence of this important victory was the immedi: 

ate and complete relief of Gibraltar. This, being. done, 

Rodney proceeded to the Weſt-lodies. The. Spaniards 

nevertheleſs perſevered with ſtcadineſs, in their origival 

deſign of reducing Gibraltar. They ſeemed to be entire- 

ly abſorbed in that object. The garriſon, after ſome time, 

began again to ſuffer the inconveniences which flow from 

deficient and unwholſome food: But in April 1781, 

Apr-12, complete relief was obtained through the intervention of 
4761. .a Britiſh fleet, Commanded by Admiral Darby. 

The court of Spain mortified at this xepcated diſap- 

pointmept, determined to make greater exertions. Their 

_ works was carried on with more vigor than ever. Having 

on an experiment of 20 months found the inefficacy of 

a blockade, they reſolved to try the effects of a bomba - 

mats Their batteries were mounted with guns 7 aþe 

aviek 
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heavich metul, nod with mortars of the largeſt dimeti- 
Gons Theſe diſgorged torrents of fire on a narrow ſpot. 


muſt have been overwhelmed. All diſtinction of parts 
ns loſt in flame and ſmoke. This dreadful cannonade 
b continued day and night, almoſt jnceſſantly for three 


e 
n 
le I» ſeemed as if bot poly the works, but the roek itſelf 
ö 
v 


weoks, in ry 24 hours of which 100,0001bs. of gun- 


o, powder wert conſumed, and between 4 and 5000 ſhot 
o, and helle went through the town. It then ſlackened, but 
was not ingermitted for one whole day for upwards of a 
twelee month, The  fatigues of the garriſon were ex- 
tree, but the loſs of men was leſs than might have been 
exptfted, For the firſt ten weeks of this unexampled 
bombardment, the whole number of killed and wounded 
was only: about 300. The damage done to the works 


were moſtly deſtroyed. Such of the inhabitants as were 
not buried in the ruins of their houſes, or torn to pieces 
"_ ſhells,' fled to the remote parts of the rocks, but 
action followed them to places which had always been 
— ſecures) No ſcene could be more deplorable. 
Mothers and children claſped in each others arms, were 
ſo completely torn to pieces, that it ſeemed more like an 
annihilation, than a diſperſion of their ſhattered frag- 
ents. Ladies of the greateſt ſenſibility and moſt deli- 
cate conſtitutions deemed themſelves happy ro be admit- 
ted to à few hours of repoſe in the caſemates, amidſt the 
noiſe of & eee pe the groam of the 
m | 

At the firſt onſet Gen. Elliot retorted on the beſiegers 
a ſhower of fire, but foreſecing the difficulty of procur- 
ng ſupplies he ſoon retrenched, and received with com- 
parative unconceru, the fury and violence of bis adver- 
aries, By the latter end of November, the beſtegers 
had broughi their works to that ſtate of perfection which 
hey intended. The care and ingenvity employed upon 


vipg m were extraordinary. The beſt engineers of France 
y of ad Spain had united their abiliticr, and both kingdoms 
arll- rere filled with ſauguine expectations of ſpeedy fuceeſs. 
4þe a this covjunure, when all Europe was in faſpence con- 


cerning 


wis triſling⸗ The houſcs in town about 500 in number 
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cerning the fate of the garriſon, and when. From the pro: 
digious efforts made for its reduction, manly believedthat 
it could not hold out much longer; à fally was' projected 
aud executed, which in about two hours deftroyed rhok 
works, which — ee ſo much time, ſkill and labor 
"RICE (47 Ie eint Daa ab bonn: 
A body of 2000 choſen men, under ide command of 
5. Brig. Gen. Roſs, marched out about 2 o'clock in the 
mording, and at the ſame inſtant made” à general attack 
on the whole exterior front of the lines of the befiegers. 
The Spaniards gave way on every fide, and abandoned 
their works. The pioneers and artillery men fpread their 
fire with ſuch rapidity, that in a little time every thing 
combuſtible was in flames. The mortars and cannon 
were ſpiked, and their beds, platforms and carriages def 
troyed · The magazines blew up, one aftet another. The 
loſs of the detachment, which accomplithed all this de-. 
truction, was inconfiderable. iu dt ui h 
This unexpected event diſconcerted the beſiegers, bu 
they ſoon recovered from their alarm, aud with à perſe- 
verance almoſt peculiar to their nation, determined to go on 
with the Gege. Their ſubſequent exertions, and re-iterated 
| defeats, ſhall be related in * order of time in which 
they took place. © + | 
While the Spaniards were urging the Gege'of Gibraltar, 
a ſcheme which had been previouſly concerted with we 
French was in a train of execution. This conſiſted of 
two parts: The odject of the firſt, concerted between the 
French and Spaniards, was no leſs than the conquelt of 
Jamaica. The object of the ſecond, in which the French 
and the Americans were parties, was the reduction « 
New-York. In conformity to this plan, the monarch 
of France and Spain early in the year 1780, aſſembled 


force in the Weſt · Indies, ſuperior to that of the Britiſt· 


Their combined fleets amounted to thirty ſix ſail of dr 
line, and their land forces were in a correſpondent pro 
portion. By acting in concert, rn — rapi 
conqueſts in the Weſt Indie. 
Fortunately- for the Britiſh intereſt, this en hoſtik 
"force carried within-irſclf the cauſe of its on Ron 
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were feizod: with a mortal and 

a ee ene nb ſpreud through the French / Beet 
And land fende s, us well as their on. Wh the hopes 
of Arreſtitig U progres, the Spaniards were landed in 
che French iffauds. By theſe diſaſtrous events, the 
ſplir of enter hrife was damped. The combined! fects, 
Mivitg neither effteted nor attempted any thing of gos 
ſeque ies deſiſtett᷑ from the proſecution of the objefts, of 
tue cum pain. The failure of the firſt part of the plan, 
octafioned the failure of the ſecond. Count de Guichen 
i Comer of the French fleet, who was to have 
flowed” M. de Ternay, and to have co operated with 
Cent Wathirigron, inftexd of coming to the American 
tontinetit, tulled with a large convoy e from. wa 
Frenck ilandsy direttiy to France. -  / 
wart abort plans of the French and Spaniards, 4 
rated directly againſt the intereſt of the United States, but 
this way d fhort tirbe counterbalanced, by the increaſed 
enbarrafſments:; occaſioned to Great Britain, by the armed 
eee * n an 
Holtand tt 0 a; | 

'\Pheinaval fiperioriey. of Grein Bricaio, bad long om 
the fubſect of regret and of envy. As it was the intereſt, 
ſo h ſeStned-'tg)be'the wiſh of European ſovereigus, to 
wvait thetaſelves of the preſent; favourable moment, to ef- 
febt uu humiligtion of her maritime grandeur. That the 
flag of all nations myſt ſtrike to Britiſh ſhips of war, 
could not be otherwiſe than mortifying to independent 
foveteighs,/ This baughty demand was not their only 
cauſe uf complaint. The activity and number of Britiſh 
privateers Had rendered them objects of terror, not obly 
to the commercial ſhipping of their enemies, but to the 
many veſſels belonging to other powers, that were em- 
ployed in trading with them. Various litigations had 
taken place between the commanders of Britiſh armed 
veſſels, and thoſe Who were in the fervice of neutral 
powers, reſpecting the extent of that commerce, which 
was copfitent/with.a ſtrict and fair beutrality. The Bri- 


tſh infiſted nn at ſeizing ſupplics, which 
Vor. II. were 
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were about to be carried to their enemies. , Having) been 
in the habit of commanding on ſhe ſea, * conſidered 
power and right to be ſynonimons terms. A. other n. 
tions from a dread of provoking their vengeance, had 
| ſubmitted to their claim of dominion, on the ocean, they 
fancied themſelves inveſted with authority to controu 
the commerce of independent nations, when it interfered 
with their views. This haughtineſs worked its own o- 
verthrow. The Empreſs of Ruſſia took the lead in cſtay 
bliſhing a ſyſtem of maritime laws,, which ſubverted the 
claims of Great Britain. Her trading, veſſels had long 
been harraſſed by Britiſh, ſcarches and ſeizures, on pre: 
tence of their carrying on a commerce inconſiſtent with 
neutrality. The preſent crifis favoured the xe-eſtabliſhy 
ment of the laws. of nature, ip plagg, pf — 
of Great Britain. altriealoendbiry! 
..A declaration was publiſhed by. the empreſs of Rute 
addrefied to the courts of London, Verſailles and Madrid, 
In this it was, obſerved “that ber Imperial Majeſty had 
given ſuch convincing. proofs. of the ſtrict regard ſhe had 
for the, rights of neutrality, ad the. liberty, of cammerce 
in general, that it might have been hoped her impaxtig 
conduct, would have entitled her, ſubjech to the cnjoy- 
ment of the advantages, belonging to neutral nations, 
Experience had however proved the contrary, her ſub- 
jects had been moleſted in their navigation, by. the ſhips 
and privateers of the belligerent powers.” . Her Majeſty 
therefore declared that ſhe foungl it nec Jary to remove 
theſe vexations which had been offered 0 the commerce 
of Ruſſia, but before ſhe came to any ſexious meaſurce 
ſhe thought it juſt and equitable. to expoſe to the world 
and particularly to the belligerent powers, the. principles 
ſhe had adopted for ber conduct, which were as follows. 
« That neutral ſhips ſhould enjoy a free navagation, 
even from port to port, and on the, coaſts. of the bell 
gerent powers. That all effects Nia g 2 the belli 
gerent powers, ſhould be locked en as Fre gn board 
ſych neutral ſhips, with an exception of 5 aces actually 
blocked up or beſieged, and with a dne that they 90 
not FOR to the enemꝝ contraband. articles.” "a 790 were 
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en int an explanation, fo as to © comprehend only 
red res and ammunition,” her imperial Majeſty de- 
. Cdared that “he was firmly reſolved to maintain theſe 
ad Wi ptinciples, and that with the view of protecting the com- 


x7 Wl fierce and navigation of her ſubjects, ſhe had given or- 
Uu ders to fir out a conſiderable part of her naval force.” 
red Tais declaration was communicated to the States General, 
or Wl aid the einpreſs of Ruffia invited them to make a common 
ine BY cauſe with her, ſo far as ſuch an union might ſerve to 
the protect commerce and navigation. Similar communi- 
og Wl cations und invitations were alſo made to the courts of 
e, copenhagen, Stockholm and Litbon. A civil anſwer 
ith vas received from the court of Great-Britain, and à very 
ſhe WR cordial one from the court of France, On this occa- 
2os WY ion, it was faid by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty “ that what 
ber Imperial Majeſty claimed from the belligerent pow- 
na, ers, was nothing more than the rules preſcribed to the 
id, French navy.” The Kings of Sweden and Denmark, al- 
ad Wo formally acceded to the principles and meaſures pro- 
ad poſed by the empreſs of Ruſſia. The States General did 
ce che fame.” The Queen of Portugal was the only ſovereign 
gl WW who refuſed to concur. The powers engaged in this 
yy aſſociation reſolved to ſupport each other againſt any 
vs, of che belligerent nations, who ſhould violate the princi- 
1b WY ples which bad deen laid down, in the declaration of the 
ips empreſs of Ruffia. " 
ſy This combination aſſumed the name of the aol neu» 
ve. Mtcality,” By it a reſpectable guarantee was procured to a 
commerce, from which France and Spain procured a 
plentiful ſupply of articles, eſſentially conducive to a vi- 
gorous proſecution of the war. The uſurped authority 
of Great Britain on the highway of nature received 4 
fatal blow. Her embarraſſments from this ſource were 
ggravated by the confideration, that they came from a 


„over in whoſe friendſhip ſue had confided. 
his About the ſame time the enemies of Great Britain 
ard vere increaſed by the addition of the States General. 


hough theſe two powers were bound to each other, by 
he abligations of treaties, the conduct of the latter had 
ang been conſidered, rather as hoſtile than friendly. 


Few 
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Few K had a greater proſpect of advantage from 


American independence than the Hollanders. . The con- 


queſt of the United States, would have. regained to 
Great Britain a monopoly of their trade; but the cſta- 
bliſhment of their independence promiſed to other nati- 
ons, an equal chance of participating therein. As com- 
merce is the ſoul of the United Netherlands, to have 
neglected the preſent opportunity gf extending it, would 
have been a deviation from their eſtabliſhed maxims of 
policy. Former treaties framed in diſtant periods, when 
other views were predominant, oppoſed but a fecble 


barrier to the claims of preſent intereſt. The paſt ge- 
neration found it to their advantage, to ſeek the fricnd- 


ſhip and protection of Great Britain. But they who 
were now on the ſtage of life, had ſimilar inducements 
to ſeek for new channels of trade. Though this could 
not be done without thwarting the views of the court of 
London, their recollection of former favours was not ſuffi- 
cient to curb their immediate favorite paſſion. From the 
year 1777, Sir Joſeph Yorke, the Britiſh miniſter at the 
Hague, had made ſundry repreſentations to their High 
Mightineſſes of the clandeſtine commerce, carried on be- 


| tween their ſubjects and the Americans. He particularly 


ſtated that Mr. Van Graaf, the Governor of St. Euſta- 
tius, had permitted an illicit commerce with the Ameri- 
cans; and had at one time returned the ſalute of a veſſel 
carrying their flag. Sir Joſeph, therefore demanded a 
formal diſavowal of this ſalute, and the diſmiſſion and 
immediate recall of Governor Van Graaf. This inſolent 
demand was anſwered with a puſillanimous temporiſing 


reply. On the 12th of September 1778, a memorial was 


preſented to the States General, from the merchants and 
others of Amſterdam, in which they complained that 


their lawful commerce was obſtructed by the ſhips of his 


Britannic Majeſty. On the 22d of July, 1779, Sir Jo- 
ſeph Yorke demanded of the States General, the ſuccours 
which were ſtipulated in the treaty of 1678 : But this 
was not complied with. Friendly declarations and un- 
friendly actions followed each other in alternate ſucceſſi- 


on. At length @ declaration was publiſhed by che * 
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ſybjes of the United Provinces, were henceforth to be 
considered upon the ſame footing with other martial po- 
ers, not privileged by treatyx Throughout the whole 


of hin period, the Dutch by means of neutral ports, 


contianed. to ſupply the A mericaus and the English, to 
inſult and intercept their pavigation, but open hoſtilities 
were avoided by both. The former aimed principally at 
the gains of a lucrative commerce, the latter to remove 
all obſtacles which ſtood in the way af their favourite 
ſcheme of conquering the Americans, - The eyent which 


rican finances, that gentleman had been deputed by Con- 


greſs, to ſolicit a loan for their ſervice in the United Ne- 


therlands 3 and alſo to negociate a treaty between them 
and the United States. On his way  thither, he was 

taken by the Veſtal frigate commanded. by Captain Kep- 
ple. He had thrown his papers overboard ; but great 
part of them were nevertheleſs recovered without having 


of Great Britain, by which it was announced: - that the 


occaſioned a formal declaration of war, was the capture 
of Henry Laurens. Ia che deranged ftate of the Ame- 
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received much damage. His papers being delivered to OR. 6. 


the, miniſtry, were carefully examined. Among them 
was found one purparting to be a plan of a treaty of 
amity.and commerce, between the States of Holland and 


the United States of America. This had been originally 


drawa up in conſequence of ſome converſation between 
William Lee, whom Congreſs had appointed commiſſi- 
oner to the courts of Vienna and Berlin; and John de 
Neufville, merchant of Amſterdam, as a plan of a treaty 


deſtined to be concluded hereafter : But it had never been 


propoſed either by Congreſs or the States of Holland, 
though it had received the approbation of the Pen- 
honary Van Berkel, aud of the city of Amſterdam. As 
this was not an official paper, and had never been read in 
Congreſs the original was given to Mr. Laurens as a pa- 
per that might be uſefol to him in his projected negocia- 
tions. This unauthentic paper, which was in Mr. Lau- 
rens? poſſeſſion by accident, and which was ſo nearly ſunk 
in the ocean, proved the occaſion of a national war. 
The court of Seen Britain, was highly offended at it. 

| The 
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fubjett were delivered to the Prince of Orange, who laid 
theor before the States of Holland and Weſt-Frieſtand. 
Sir Joſeply Yorke preſented à memorial to the States 


General, in which he aſſerted “ That the papers of Mr. 
Laurens, who ſtiled himſelf Prefident' of the pretended 


Congreſs, had furniſhed the diſcovery of a plot unex- 
ampled in all the annals of the republic! That it appear- 
ed by theſe papers, that the gentlemen” of Amſterdam 
had been engaged in a elandeſtine correſpotdence with 
the American rebels, from the month of Auguſt 1778, 
and that inſtructions and full powers had been given by 
them for the concſuſion of a treaty of indiſputable amity 


with thoſe rebels, who were the ſubjects of a Tovercign, to 


whom the republic was united by the cloſeſt engage - 
ments. He therefore, in the name of his maſter, demand - 
ed A formal diſavowal of this irregular conduct, and a 


prompt ſatisfaction proportioned to the offence, aud an 


exemplary puniſhment of the Penfionary Van Berkel, 
and his accomplices, as diſtorbers of the public peace and 


violaters of the laws of nations. The States General 


diſavowed the intended treaty of the city of Amſterdam, 


and engaged to proſecute the Penſionary according to the 


Pec. 20. 
from the Hague, and ſoon after a manifeſto againſt 


laws of the country; but this was not deemed ſatis facto- 
ry. Sir Joſeph Yorke was ordered to withdraw 


the Dutch was publiſhed in London. This was follow- 
ed by an order of council” * That general repriſals be 

need againſt the ſhips, goods and ſubjetts, of the States 
General.” Whatever may be thought of the policy of 
this meaſure, its boldneſs muſt be admired. Great Bri- 
tain, already at war with the United States of America, 
the monarchies of France and Spain, deliberately reſolves 
on a war with Holland, and at a time when the might 
have avoided open hoſtilities. Her ſpirit was ſtill far- 


ther evinced by the conſideration that ſhe was deſerted 


by her friends, and without a ſingle ally. Great muſt 
have been her reſources to ſupport fo extenſive a war a- 
gainſt ſo many hoſtile ſovereigns, but this very ability, 


by 8 that her qyergrown power was dangerous to 
the 


* 
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the; peace of Europe, furniſhed an apology f for their com. 


Worn, againſt her. 
„Ae "wh Holland being refolyed upon, the ſtorm 
of rich vengeance. firſt burſt on the Dutch and of 
St, Euſtatius. 1, This e intriuſically of little value, 
had long been. the ſeat of an extenfive commerce. 
waz the grand freeport of the Weſt-Indies, and as ſuch 
Way a general market and magazine to all nations. Io con- 
ſequence of its neutrality and ſituation, together with its 
0 freedom of trade, it reaped the richeſt har- 
yeſts of e ommerce, during the adde of warfare among 
ty neighbours. It was in a particular manner, 2 cave 
nient .chanoel of | fupply 1 to the Americans. unn 

#, nd is a natural fortification, and very ' capable 
of being made tron 3. ut 2s irs Een were a mot- 

mixtur | intent on the 
geins of | rd oaths they were more F. icitous to acquire 
Progerty, than ; attentive to improve e thoſe 9 of ſecu- 
15 7 the 1 105 afforded. * 

George. 


odvey and, General Vaug ghan, "with a large 178t. 


875 army, ſurrounded | this ling, and demanded a Feb. 3. 


rtheregf aod of its dependencies within an bour. 
le Graf returned for anſwer "> That being utter- 
ly, be of making | any defence againſt the force 
_ inveſted the Hand „ he muſt of peceflity ſurrender 
1. recommendi re town, .and its inhabitants to 
we nown apgd uſu 9 of Britiſh commanders.” 
The e lated in "this. barren ſpot was pro- 
dito. The whole 1dand ſeemed to be one vaſt maga- 
zine.” The ſtore-houſes were filled, "and the beach cover- 
ed with valuable | rommodities. Theſe ona r moderate cal- 
culation were eltimated to be worth above three millons 
ſterling. All 11 props j to ether with what was found 
on the Mand, w iſcriminately ſeized and declared to 
be confiſcated. _ ek: valuable booty was farther increaſed 
by new arrivals. The conquerors for ſome time kept up 
Durch colors, which decoyed Aa number of French, 
Dutch, add American yeſſels ivto their hands. Above 
150 merchant veſſels, moſt of which, were richly laden, 
65 e A Dutch frigate of 38 guns, and five 
18 mall 


288 * MOT 
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| frnall armed veliels, thared the fame Hite, | THE"veiph. 
4 bouring Iſlands of St. Martio aud Saba were i in w al- 
— 1 ner reduced. "Juſt, before the rejval of the Br 
| 8 5 large ſhips, laden with N of bellen 12 85 
ed from Euſtatius for Holland,” ap the be a 
ſhip of ſixty guns. Admiral Rodde iched the Mo- 
narch and Panther, with the Sybil 1 jo f urſvit of 
\ this fleet. The whole of it ws overtaken F K 28 
The Dutch Weſt-India company, man A 94 the eidzent 
1 of Amſterdam, aud ſeveral, Americans We kat fob 
. ferers by the capture of this Iſland, and. we pi 
| of all property found therein, which  immedittely ately folfow- 
"ed, but the Britiſh merchaots \were muck org fo. 
Theſe confiding in the acknowledged neutrali Uf. the 
illand, and in acts of Parliament, had accumulated Herein 
great quantities of. Weſt-India produce, as well as of Eu- 
= _ *"_ —ropean goods. They ſtated their hard: caſe"ts Nadiral 
| Rodney and Gen- augban, and e er te 
„ connexion-with the ptured ana was ypd the ape 
___, tion of acts of Parliament, and, that hte Neon ad 
: been conducted according. o ide rules and wakims of 
trading nations. To . applications "of 5 „ 


anſwered, 5 That the iſland was Duft ch, £ 1 ing in R 
was Dutch, was under the recen a Pocch | fag, 
and as Dutch it mould be treated. 4 kk ry 


1 Ihe ſeverity with which the ors. —— 
| on them pointed cenſures not only Bok the. immediate 
j ſufferers, but from all Europe. It muſt "Tuppoſed 
| that they were filled with reſentment. x, e ſupplies 
| Which the Americans received thro! k "this 1 475 
but there is alſo reaſon to ſuſpebt, that the 10e f galn 

was cloaked under che ſpecious veil of national policy: 
The horrors of an univerſal Rüde of property were 
realiſed. The merchants and ere were ordered t0 
give up their books of correſpondence, their letters and 
alſo inventories of all their effecks, incluſive of an cxat 
account of all money and plate in their poſſeſſion. The 

| Jews were deſignated as object o particular reſentment 
WP ne were ordered to give up the keys of their ſtores, uo 


leave their wealth and merchandize behind them, and 10 
depart 
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depart the iſland without knowing the place of their de- 


ſtinations From à natural with to be furniſhed with 


the means of ſupplying their wants, in che place of their 
future reſidence, they ſecreted in their wearing apparel, 
gold, filver and other articles of great value and ſmall 
bulk. The policy of theſe unfortunate Hebrews did not 
avail them. The avarice of the conquerors, effectually 


counteracted their ingenuity. They were ſtripped, 


ſearched and deſpoiled of their money and jewels. In 


this ſtate of wretchedneſs, many of the inhabitants were 


tranſported as outlaws and landed on St. Chriſtopher's. 
The aſſembly of that land with great humanity, provided 
for them ſuch articles as their ſituation required. The 
Jews were ſoon followed by the Americans, ſome of theſe 
though they had been baniſhed from the United States, 
on account of their having taken part with Great Britain, 
were baniſhed a ſecond time by the conquering troops of 
the ſovereign, in in whoſe ſervice they had previouſly ſuf- 


fered. The French merchants and traders were next 
ordered off the illand, and laſtly the native Dutch were 


obliged to ſubmit to the ſame ſentence. Many opulent 
perſons in conſequence of cheſe proceedings, were in- 
ſtantly reduced to extreme indigence. 

la the meantime public ſales were advertiſed, and perſons 
of all nations invited to become purchaſers. The iſland of 
St. Euſtatius became a ſcene of conſtant auctions. There 
never. was & better market for buyers. The immenſe 
quantities expoſed for ſale, reduced the price of many ar- 
ticles far below their original coſt. Many of the com- 
modities ſold on this occaſion, became in the hands of 
their new purchaſers, as effectual ſupplies to the enemies 
of Great Britain, as they could have been in caſe the iſland 
had not been captured. The ſpirit of gain, which led 
the traders of St. Euſtatius to facrifice the intereſts of 
Great Britain, influenced the conquerors to do the fame. 
The friends of humanity, who wiſh that war was exter- 
minated from the world, or entered into only for the at- 
tainment of national juſtice, muſt be gratified when they 
are told, that this unexampled rapacity was one link in 
the great chain of cauſes which, as bercafter ſhall be ex- 
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- plained, brought on the” grent event er Cheſupenk, 
which guve peace to Coiftcnding nütions. Wille Ad- 
miral Rodney and his Officer: were bewildered, in the 
ſales of conßſeuted property at St. Euſtatius, ant eſpeci. 
ally while his fleet was wenkened, by large detachment 


ſent off to convoy their booty to Great Britain, the 


French were ſflentiy etecuting a well digeſted ſcheme, 
vhich aſſured them a naval ſuperiority on the American 


coaſt, to the total ru eee, N Unit- 


Fer wi g 
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The revolt of the Pennſylvania line: part the Jury 
iriops;: tdiftreſſes of the American A II 
en Virginia. ; | 


I's OUGH biste Able A to bis country- 


* 


men produced no effect, in de taching the ſoldiery 
of America from the | unproduftive ſervice of Congrels, 
their ſteadineſs could not be accounted for, from any 
'melioration of their circumſtances. They {till remained 


without pay, and without ſuch cloathi g as the ſeaſon 


required, "They could not be induced 0 enter the Bri- 
uſh ſervice, but their complicated diſtreſſes at Jength 


broke out into deliberate mutiny. This event which had 


been long expected, made its firſt threatening appearance 
In the Pennſylvania line, | The common ſoldiers enliſted 
in that State, were for the moſt part natives of Ireland, 
but though not bound to America by the accidental tic 
df birth, they were inferior to none in diſciplioe, courage, 


or attachment to the cauſe of independence. They hat 


been but a few” months before, the moſt active inſtruments 
in quelling a mutiny of the Connecticut troops, and had 


on all occafions done their. duty to admiration. An am- 
biguity 4 in the terms of their inliſtment, furniſhed a pretext 


for their conduct. A great part of ihem were enliſted 


for three years or durin ag che, war, the three years were 


expired, and the men inſiſted that che choice, of ſtaying or 


going remained with them, while the officers. contended 
that tlie choice was in the State. The 


liſted 
were 
ng of 
-pded 

The 
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The, mutiny; was Exrited by, the, none io ned of- 
fers and privates, in the night of the iſt of January 
178 1. and.ſoos, became ſo naiverſal in Abe line of that 
be ag td dafy all. poi ˙ον - The whole, except three 
regiment, upoꝗ af ſignal. for the purpoſe, turned. gut un- 
der arms withaut ihxin officers, aud declared for a re- 
rgls,, of , grievances . The officers in vain endeavoured 
0 quell them. Several. were wounded, and a captain , 
vas Killed in attempting it, Gen. Wayne preſented his 
piſtols, as if abgut 0 fire on them they held their bay- 
oacts to his, breaſt, apd faid “ We love, and reſpect you, 
but i you fire you-are A dead, man,“ We are not. gon, 
ing tothe eng, ,0n,the contrary, if, they were now to 
tome ont, you ſhould ſee us fight undeg your orders with 
a much alacritꝝ as ever but we will, be no longer amuſ- 
, ve are determined on obtaining what,is our juſt duc.” 
Deaf t9., argpmenta and entreaties, they to the number. 
t 1 399,moved, off;jn a, body from, Morriſtown, and, pror 
eeded, in good order with their arms and, ſix ficld,,pieges : 
to Pringeton,, They, elected temporary officers from their 
o body, and appointed; a, Sexjeant, Major, who bad 
formerly deſerted, from the Britiſh army, to be their com- 
nander. Gen, Wayne forwarded proviſiges after them, 
o prevent their plundering the country for their ſubſiſt · 
ce. They inyaded n man's property, farther than 
heir immediatg,.necefiitics. made unavoidable,. This was 
cadily, ſubmitted iq, by the inhabitants, wha bad long. 
dn uſed to exactions of che ſame kind, levied for ſimilar 
urpoſes by their lawful rulers. They profeſſed that they 
ad ng object in view, but to obtain what was juſtly due 
0 them, nor were their actions inconſiſtent with that 
profeſſion. 
Congreſs. ſent, a comminte of their body, conſiſting, of 
everal Sullivan,; Mr. Mathews, Mr. Aulee and Dr. 
theripagn,. to procure an accommodation., The re- 
olters were reſolute in refuſing any terms, of which 
a redreſs; of, their grievances was not the foundation. 
very ching aſked of their country, they might at 
Ne time, after, the Gch of, Janmiry, have obtained from 
d. eee Thi av 
refuſe 
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refuſed; Their ſofferitips had exhanſted their patience but 
not their patriotiſm.” Sir Henry Clinton, by confidenti- 
al meſſengers,” offered to take them under the protection 
of the Britiſn government to pardon allttheir paſt of- 
fefices-=to have the pay due them from Congreis faith- 
fully made up, without any expectation of military ſer- 
vice in return, although it would be received if volunta · 
rily offered. It was recommended to them to move be- 
hind the South river, and it was promiſed, that a detach- 


ment of Britiſh troops ſhould be in readineſs for their 


Jan. 1). 


protection as ſoon as deſlred. Io the mean time, the 


troops paſſed over from New-York to Staten-Iſland, and 


the neceſſary arrangements were made for moving them 
into New- Jerſey, whenſocver they might be wanted. The 
royal commander was not leſe diſappointed than ſurpriſ- 
ed to find that the faithful, though revolting ſoldiers, 
diſdained his offers. The meſſengers of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton were ſeized and delivered to Gen. Wayne. Preſident 
Reed and General Potter were appointed, by che coun- 
cil of Pennſylvania, to accommodate matters with the 
revolters. They met them at Princeton, and agreed to 
diſmiſs all whoſe terms of enliſtment were completed. 
and admitted the oath of each ſoldier to he evidence in 
his on caſe. A board of officers tried and condemned 
the Britiſh ſpies, and they were inſtantly executed. Pre- 
ſident Reed offered a purſe of 100 guineas ro the muti- 
neers, as à reward of their fidelity, in delivering up the 
ſpies; but they refuſed to aceept it, ſaying That what 
they had done was only a duty they owed their coun- 
try, and that they neither defired nor would receive any 
reward but the approbation of that country, for which 
they had ſo often fought and bled.” 

By theſe healing meaſures the revolt was completely 
queNed 3 but the complaints of the ſoldiers being found- 


ed in Juſtice; were firſt redrefſed. Thoſe whoſe time of 


ſervice was expired obtained their diſcharges, and others 
had” their arrears of pay in a great meafure mide up to 
them. A general amneſty cloſed the bufineſs, On this 
otcafion, the commander in chief ſtated in a circular lel- 


ter to the four eaſtern ſtares, the well founded a 
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of his army z. and the impoſſibility! of keeping them to- 
gether, 'under the preſſure of ſuch à variety of ſuffer. 
ings. General Kuen vas requeſted to be the bearer of 


theſe: diſpatches ; and to urge the States to an immedi- 
ate exertion for the relief of the ſoldiers. He viſited 
Maffachuſetts, New-Hampſhire, Connecticut and Rhode- 
Iſland ; and with great carneſtneſs and equal ſucceſs, deſ- 
cribed the wants of the army. Maffichuſetts gave 24 
ſilver dollars to each man of her line; and alſo furniſhed 
them with ſome. cloathing. Ocher States about the ſame 
time made fimilar advances. ' 


The ſpirit of mutiny proved e About 160 Januacy 


of the Jerſey troops followed the example of the Penn- 
ſylvania line ; but they did not conduct with equal ſpirit, 


nor with equal prudence. They committed ſundry acts 


of ovtrage- againſt particular officers, while they affected 
to be ſubmiſſive to others. Major General Howe, with 
2 confiderable force, was ordered to take methods for 
reducing them to obedience. Convinced that there 
was ho medium between dignity and ſervility, but coer- 
cion, and that no other remedy could be applied without 


the deepeſt wound to the ſervice, he determined to pro- 
ceed againſt them with deciſion. General Howe march- 


ev, Kingwood about midoight and by thedawning of 
e next day, had his men in four different poſitions, to 
prevent the revolters from making their eſcape. Every 
avenue being ſecured, Colonel Barber of the Jerſey line 
was ſent to them, with orders immediately to parade 
without arms; and to march to a particular ſpot of 
ground. Some heſitation appearing among them, - Co- 
lonel Sproat was directed to advance, and only five mi- 
nutes were given to the mutineers to comply with the or- 
ders which had been ſent them, This had its effect, and 
they to a man marched without arms to the appointed 
ground. The Jerſey officersgave a liſt of the leaders of the 
revolt, upon which General Howe defired them to ſelect 
three of the,greateſt offenders. A field court martial 
vas preſently held upon theſe three, and they were una- 
imouſly ſentenced to death. Two of them were execut- 
ed on the ſpot, and the exeeutioners were ſelected from 
l | among 
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among the moſt aQiye ipthemutiny. The meu were divid- 
cd, into. platoons, and made public, conceſſions 10 their. offi- 

cers, and; promiſed. by future gogd, condyQ, ard for 
paſt offences. 


Theſe, mutinies alarmed; the States, but did not pro- 


duce permanent relief to the army, Their wants with 
reſpect to proyiſions were only partially ſupplied, and 
by expedicnts from ons ſhort time to another. The moſt. 


uſual was ordering, an officer to ſcize on proyiſions wher- 
ecyer found. This differed from robbing offly in its be- 


ing done by authority for the public ſervice, and in the 
officer being always dirgted to give the, proprictor a 


certificate, of the quantity and quality of, what, way taken. 


from him. At firſt, fome reliance was, placed on. theſe 
certiſicates as vouchers to ſupport, a future demand on 


the United States 5 but they ſoon became ſo common. as 
to be of little value. Recourſe was ſq frequent]y had. t 


coercion, both legiſlative and. military, that the people 
not only loſt, confidence in public credit, but became. 
impatient under all exertions of authority, for forcing 
their property from them. That an army ſhould be kept 
iagether under ſuch circumſtances, ſo far exceeds credi- 
bility, as to make it neceſſary to produce ſome. evidence 
of the fact. The American Geveral Clinton in a letter to 


General Waſhington dated at Albany, April 16th 1781, 


wrote as follows. There. is not nqw. (independent of 
fort Schuyler) three, days proviſion in the whole depart- 
ment for the troops in caſe of an alarm, nor any proſpect 
of procuring. any. The recruits , of the new, levies, I 
cannot receive, becauſe I have , nothjng, to give them. 
The Canadian familjes, I haye been obliged to, deprive 
of their ſcanty pittance, contrary to every principle of 
hymanity. The quartermaſter's department is tqtally uſe · 
leſs, the public armory has been ſhut up for near three 
weeks, and a total ſuſpenſion of every military operation 
has enſued.“ Soon after this General Waſhington, was 
opliged to apply 9000 dollars, ſent by the State, of Maſ- 
ſachuſetis for the payment of her troops to. the, uſe of, 
the quartermaſter's, department, to enable him 10 tranſ- 
ppri proviſions from the adjacent States Before he con- 


ſented 
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tente to Adept this" erpedient, he had eobfumed every 


unite of proviſion, Which had been kept is a feſerve in 


"the girfifon of "Weſt-Poinc ; aud had ſtrained impreſs 


by mifitary forte, to fo great an Extent, that there was 
reaſon * to "apprehend the inhabitants, irritated by ſuch 
frequent calls, would proceed to dangerous infurre&tions. 


Fort Schuyler, 'Weſt-Point, and the poſts up the North 


river, wete on the point of being abandoned by their 


ſtarving garriſons. At this period of the war, there was 


llttle'6r ho circulating medium, either in the form of pa- 
per or ſpecie, and in the neighibourtivod of the Ameri- 


can army chere was a real want bf neteffaty proviſions. 
The deficiency of the former betaſſoned maby inconve- 


niences, and an unequal diftridiition of the burdens of 
the war; but the laſufficieney of the latter, had well 
nigh diffolved the army, und laid che country in every 
direction open to Britiſh etcurſlons. | 
Lge ha were not unfoteſeen by the rulers of Ame- 
rica. From the progreſſire depreciation of their bills of 
credit, it had for ſome time paſt becurred, that the pe- 


nod ctuſd hot be far diſtant, hen they would ceaſe to 


circhldte. This eriſis Which had been 'ardently wiſhed 


for by tke enemies, aud dreaded by the friends of Ame- 


riean independence, took place in 17913 but without re- 
alifing the hopes of che one, or the fears of the other, 
New reſources were providentlally opened, and the war 
was carried on with the ſame vigor as before. A great 
deal of gold and filver was about this time introduced 
into the United States, by a beneficial trade with the 
French and Spaniſh Weſt- India iſlands, and by means of 
the French army in Rhode-Iſland. Pathetic repreſentati- 
ons were made to the miniſters of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty by General Washington, Dr. Franklin, and parti- 


cularly by Lieutenant Colonel John Laurens, Who was 
ſent to the court of Verfällles as 'a ſpecial miniſter oo 


this occafibn. The King of France gave the United 
States à ſubſidy of fix miltons of livres, and became their 
lecurſty for ten millions more, borrowed for their uſe in 
the United Netherlands. A regular ſyſtem of finance 
vis ilſo abou this time adopted. All matters relative to 

ö N the 
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the treaſury: the ſupplies of che army and the account, 
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| 


_ -thken-place, and the redemption of the bills of cred 


ginal proprietors,” and was in the poſſeſſion of oth 
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were ꝓut under the direction of Robert Morris, Who ar- 
ranged the whole with judgment and. economy. The 
iffuing of paper. money by the authority of government 
was diſcontinued, and the public engagements. wete made 
payable in cn. The intraductioa of {a much gold and 
ſilver, together with theſe judicious domeſtic regulations, 
aided by the bank, which had been erected the preceding 
year in Philadelphia, extrieated Congreſs from much of i c 
their embarraſſment, and put it is. their, a ec 
cloath and move their army. ; d 
About the ſame time the old contig ten ee 
common conſent, ceaſed to have currency. Like an - 
ged man expiring by the decays of nature, without be 
ſigh or a groan, it fell aſleep in the hands of its laſt poſ- 
ſeflors. By the ſcale of depreciation the war was carri- 
ed on five years, for little more thao. a million of pound: 
ſterling, and 200 millions of paper dollars were made 
redeemable by five milliong of filyer ones. | In other 
countries, ſuch meaſures would probably have produced 
popular inſurrections, but in the United States they wer 
ſubmitted to without any tumults. Public faith was vi 
olared, but in the opiaion of moſt men public good wa 
promoted. The evils conſequent, on depreciation 


— 


at their nominal value as originally promi ed, inſtead of 
remedying the diſtreſſes of the ſufferers would in man 
caſcs have increaſed them, by ſubjecting their ſmall rc 
mains of property to exorbitant taxation. The mo 
had in a great meaſure got out of the hands of the ar 


who had obtained. it at à rate of value not exceedin 
what was fixed upon it by the ſcale of depreciation. 
Nothing could afford a ſtronger proof that the rev 
ence of America to Great Britain was grounded in d 
hearts of the people, than theſe events, To receive p 
per bills of credit iſſued without any funds, and to g. 
property in exchange for them, as equal to gold or ogei 


rer, demonſtrated the zeal and enthuſiaſm with which n th, 


the war was begun; but to conſent to the extinction 0 
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the ſame after a. currency. of five years, ' without, any a- 
dequate proviſioa made for their future redemption, was 
be iN more than-«would - hayg deen born by any people, who 
ot ¶ conceived that their rulers had ſeparate intereſts or views 
ide from, themſelves The demiſe of one Ring and the co- 
ad ros ation of a lawful ſueceſſor have often excited greater 
0s, i commotions ia royat governments, than took place in 
vg the Uaited States on the ſudden extinction of their whole 
of i currem money. Tbe people ſaw the neceſſity which 
ed, ¶ compelled” their rulers to act in the manner they had 
done, and being well convinced that the good of the 
by country was their object, quietly ſubmitted to meaſures, 
- which under other circumſtances, would ſcarcely have 
t , been ſues r . lives and fortunes of their au- 
01-8 thars. 
ri. While the . were ſuffering. ha e 
odo calamities which introduced the year 1761, their adver- 
ade ſaries were caerying on the moſt extenſive plan of opera- 
ber tion, which-had. ever been attempted ſince the war. It 
cd had often been objected to the Britiſh commanders, that 
they had not conducted the war in the manner moſt like- 
ly to 'effe& the ſubjugation of the revolted provinces. 
Military eritics in particular, found fault with them for 
reepiag a large army idle at New-York, which they. ſaid 
ediſſſit properly applied, would have been ſuſficient to make 
ſucceſsful impreſſions, at one and the ſame time, on ſe- 
veral of the States. The Britiſh ſeem to have calculat- 
ed the campaign of 1781, with a view to make an ex- 
periment of the comparative merit of this mode of con- 
ducting military operations. The war raged in that year, 
dot 'only in the vicinity of Britiſh head quarters at New- 
York, but in Georgia, South-Carolina, North · Caroli- 


ftuation, and from the modes of building, planting and 
living, + which had been adopted by che inhabitants, is 
particularly expoſed, and lies at the mercy of whatever 
ny is maſter. of the Cheſapeak. Theſe circumſtances, 
ogether with the pre· ecinent rank which Virginia held 
o the confederacy, pointed out the propriety. of making 
at State the object ol particular attention. To favour 
vor. II. F f lord 


na, and in Virginia. The latter State from; its peculiar - 


./ 01464 rs 1 Ri | 


rd CorH A' Gens th the Yotthern States, Major 

Gen. Leffe? with bout 28 ew, hit beet Uetsched 

from New. Tork to the Cheſaptak; "ib the latter end of 
1486 ; but fudfeijuent events ibtweed hi l6rdfhip to br- 

der Wim from Vyrgima to Cuarieſtön, with the Vitw of 

his more & HeCEuHHIHy to-oprrating With fte artny unller His 

Cn Immelnbre co mail; S668 hftes the depafrttre of 
Getieral Leſſſe, Mrgima was path 1h waded dy Another 

ty from New-Tork: Pils Cas temmandled by Gen. 

old, now Frigudier in thera arty. Hb forte 
conſiſted of about 150 meh, und was ſuppor ted by Tith 

4 number of Armed vols as ehe him to tnt ex. 

5 tetiſive ravuges, on the winprowited ebaſts UF that well wh: 
Jan. 5 fered comtry. The invatlers Tanlle? bar 1 mfles be- 
1781. low Richmond, and in two days marched into the town, 
ere ie achröped Merge dd zwiitdes er ꝛcbdecv, li, 
rum, fan- Moth and other merthlanmze. Sbrct ite ex- 
curfons wert malle to Feveral other places, ih WRICh the 


yal arthy committed Brite de vaſtattons. 


Jan, 20. 10 Abo d Förtulgttt, they warchedd into Pottfwtbuth 


and began to Fr tffy t. Thie 16% city fuftzined frbm the 
feeble oppoſitittt” of che diſperſed inhabitants was Inton- 
ſicerable. Te Havoc trade by Geberal Artefd, Atid the 
apprehenfon cf u defign to flix à pertnahent poſt iu Vir- 
gin, fd deed General Wufbingtth tö AGbtach the Mar- 
quis de Ia Fafette, With 1 20% '6f the Kwerfean Snfan- i 5. 
try, to that State, and alſb to urge the French in Nhbde- | © 
Iſtand to cooperate with Him in attempting to capture of 
Arnold and wis party. "The Prench"tomiknders iger. 4 
ly dloſed wich the propofal. Stute they had larided ih the 
Vofted States,” uo proper oppotrunſty of grarffyitg their e 
paffion for military Fiore) had yet preſeuted'itſeif. They by 
rejolted at that Which now offered, and Todotged a theer- 
ful hope of rendering eſſeutiul fervice'to their afties, by 10 
cutting off tlie retrelt of Arnold's patty. With thi 
| view, their fleet with 1500 ddditiciial men on Bourd, fail- 
March 8 ed frem Rhode-IMand for Virgitia. D EIpuches, who 
ſince the death of de Terbhy on the precedlag Detember 
had cotmuntled' the French fleet, previous to the ailing 
Feb. 9. of his whole naval force, difpatched the Evellfe, a fis- 


ry 
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tx. four guy. hip; and z frigates, with, orders to de- 
troy the Bruifh. ſbips;: and, fnigates in the Cheſapeak. 
Theſe took or deſtroyed ten veſſuls, and captured the Ro- 
maulus of 44 guns. Arbuthaot with a Britiſh! fleet ſaib- 
ed from Gardiger hy in por ſuid of D/Eſtouches: The 
former overtook and cogaged the latter off the capes af 
Virginla, Tbe Britiſh ha the adwantmgg of more gags 
than, the French, but the latter were mach, more ſtrongly 
ka than the former. The conteſt bet wege the 1 * 
thus nearly balanced, ended without. dhe Laufs of a ſhip 
on either fide; but the Britiſh, obtained the fruits o vic- 
tory. ſo far as to. fruſtrate! the whale! ſcheme, of thein ad- 
3 The feet of his moſſ Chaiſtian Majeſty re- 
tur ned 19 BhodesIdlsad, without effrctingnhe obiect of 
the expedizian. Thus was Argold- ſaved from imminent 


danger of falliog inzo the, hands of his exnſpexated cand- 


tywen ,; The day befque the French flectyreturped- to 
Newport, à cagvoy arrived: id the Cheſageak from New- 
York, with Major Gen. Philips, aud about-2000 men. 
This diſtiaguiſhed officer, who haying been taken at Sa- 
ratoga had beeo. lately exchanged. was. 8ppointed to be 
commander of the royal forceq.in Virginia. Philips and 
Arnold ſoon made a juaRtion, and farricd every thing 
defore them, They ſuccedively defeated: thoksi bodies of 
miligia ' which. cams ia their ways The! whole country 
was Open to their $xcurfions: On their embarkation from 
Poreſmouth, a detachment, vided Vork towa, but the 


227 


March | 


25. 
10. 
16. 


March 
25. 


main body proceeded to Wilbamſburgzh. On the 2 2d April 22 


of April they reached Chick apowing. A pagty. proceed- 
ed up that viver 19 or, 12 miles, avd deſtroyed much prot 
perty, . On the 24th they landed ax City- poiot, and fogp 
after they marched. for Peterſburgh. About one wile 
from the town they were oppoſed by a ſmall force com- 
manded by Baron Steuben; but this after making, 1 
lapt reſiſtance was compelled to retreat -- 

At Peterſburgh they deſtroyed 4000 hogſheads of 10 


bacco, a ſhip and a number of ſmall veſſels, Within 


three days one party marched to Cheſterfield court- 
houſe, and burned a range of barracks, and 300 barrels of 
flour. - Og the ſame day, another party under the com- 

mand 


24. 


27. 


«01 


30. 
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mand of Gen Arnold marched te Oſborue's. About 


four miles above that place, a ſmall ' marine force was 
drawn up to oppoſe him. Gen. Arnold Tents flag to 
treat with the commander of this fleet; but he declared 
that he would defend it to the laſt extremity. Upon this 
refuſal, Arbdid advanced with fome artillery, and fixed 
upon him with decifive effect from the banks of the ri- 
ver.. Two thips and ten ſmall veſſels loaded with tobæc- 
co, cordage;/ flour, &c. were captured. Four ſhips, 
five brigantines and a number of ſmall veſſels were burnt 


or ſunk; The quantity of tobacco taken or deſtroyed 


in this fleet, exceeded 2000 hogſheads, and the whole 
was effected without the loſs of a ſingle man, on the fide 
of the Britiſh; © The royal forces then marched up the 
fork till they arrived at 'Maiicheſter. There they de- 


ſtroyed 1200 hogſheads of tobacco; returning thence 


they made great havoc at Warmic. They deſtroyed the 


4 ſhips' on the ſtocks, and in the river, and a large range 


of rope walks. A magazine of zoo barrels of flour, 
with a number of warchopſes, and of tan houſes, all filled 
with their reſpective commoditics, were alſo conſumed 


in one general conflagration. Oa the gth of May they 


returned to Peterſburgh, having in the courſe of the pre- 
ceding three weeks, deſtroyed property to an immenſo 
amount. With this expedition, Major Gen Philips ter- 
minated a life, which in all his previous operations had been 
full of glory, At early periods of his military career, oh 
different occaſions of a preceding war, he had gained ihe 
full approbation of Prince Ferdinand, under whom he 
had ſerved in Germany. As an officer he was unfver- 
ſally admired. Though much of the devaſtations com- 
mitted by the troops under his command, may be vindi- 
cated on the principles pf thoſe who hold that the rights 


and lays of war, are of equal obligation with the rights 


and laws. of humanity; yet the friends of his fame, have 
Toe to revs! ** he * not die aſs weeks ſooner 
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cr 1 178 1 Operations in the two Carelinss 
and Georgia. 


r eech, which, with a few checks, followed the 
" Britiſh arms fince they had reduced Savannah and 
checke, encopraged them to purſus their object by ad- 
vancing 'from fauth to north. A vigorous invaſion of 
North-Cirolina was therefore projected, for the buſineſs 
of the witer which followed Gen. Gates“ defeat. The 
Americans were ſenſible of the neceflity of reinforcing, 
and ſypporting their ſouthern army, but were deſtitute 
of the means of doing it. Their northern army woulg 
not admit of being farther weakened, nor was there time 
to march over the intervening diſtance of ſeven hundred 
miles, but if men could have been procyred and time al- 
lowed for marching them to South-Carolina, money for 
defraying the unavoidable expences of their tranſportati- 
on, could not be commanded, either in the latter end of 
1730, or the firſt months of 1781. Though Congreſs 
was unable to forward either men or money, for the re- 
lief of the Southern States, they did what was equiyalent, 
They ſent them a general, whoſe head was a council, and 
whoſe military talents were equal to a reinforcement, 
The nomination of an officer for this important truſt, 
was left ta Gen. Waſhington. He mentioned General 
Greene, adding for reaſon “ that he was an officer in 
whoſe abilities and integrity, from a long and intimate 
experience, he had the moſt entire confidence.” 

The army after its defeat and diſperſion on the 16th of 
Avguſt 1780, rendezvouſed at Hillſborough. In the 
latter end of the year they advanced to Charlotte;Toywn, 
At this place Gen. Gates transferred the command to 
Gen, Greene. "The manly reſignation of the one, was 
equalled by the delicate diſintereſtedneſs of the other. 
Expreſſions of civility, and acts of friendſhip and attention 
vere reciprocally exchanged. Greene upon all occaſions, 
vas the vindicator of Gates“ reputation, In his letters 
and converſation, he uniformly maintained that his pre- 
deceſſor, had failed in no part of his military duty, and 


that 


1781. 
Lt 


830 


1781, 
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that he had deſerved ſucceſs, though he could not com. 


WY> mand it. Within a few hours after Greene took charge h 


\ 


of the army a report was made of a gallant enterprise of 
Lieut. Col. Waſhingran. Being out on a foraging excur- 
fion, he had penetrated within 13 miles of Camden, to 
Clermont the ſeat of Lieyt. Col. Rigely of the Bd . 
militia. ' This was fortified by a block houſe, and en- ü 
compaſſed by an abbatis, and was defended by ypwards of 
one hundred of the inhabitants, who had tubwitted to 
the ' Britiſh government, Lieut. Col. Walbiogton ad- 
vanced with his cavalry, agd planted the trunk of a pipe 
tree, fo as to reſemble a field piece. The lucky moment ly 
was ſeized and a peremptory demand of an immediate ſur-, 
render was made, when the garriſon was impreſſed with 
the expectation of an immediate cannonade in cafe of their 
refuſal. The whole ſurrepdered at diſcretion, without x 
ſhot on either fide. This fortunate incident, through the 
ſuperſtition to which moſt men are more or leſs ſubjecl, 
was viewed by the army as 3 preſage of ſuccels under their 
yew commander. 

When Gen. Greene took the command, he found the 
troqps had made a practice of going home yithour per- 
miſſion, ſtaying ſeveral days or wecks, and then | returning 
to camp.” Determined to enforce ſtrict diſcipline, he gave 
gut that he would 'make an example of the firſt deſerter 
of the kind he caught, One fuch being ſoon taken, was 
gecordingly ſhot, at the head of the army, drawn up to 
be ſpectators of the puniſhment. This had the defired ef- 
fect, and put a ſtop to the dangerous practice. | 

The whole ſouthern army at this time confiſted of __ 
abopt 2000 men, more than half of which were militia. 
The regulars had been for a long time without pay, and 
were very deficiept in cloathing. All ſources of ſupp! 
from Charleſton were in poſſeflion of the Britiſh, and no 
imported article cbyld be obtained from a diſtance leſi 
than 200 miles, The Rane of proviſions for this 


ſmall force was a matter of difficulty. The paper cur- W*" 
reney was depreciated ſo far, as to be wholly unequal to 7 
the purchaſe of even ſuch ſupplies as the country afford- 8 


«©. © Bs money bad not a phyſical exiſtence in a0) 4 
hand e 
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it for fapplyiig the" army vat bf the Arbttrary mode of 
iprefs. 10 ſeize on the property of the iohabitants, 
ind at the Ame time to prefer ve heir kind affections, 
wis « difficult dungefs and of delicate execution, but of 
the utnoſt moment, as it furniſhed the army with provi- 
tous Without impairiog the diſpoſſtion of the inhabitants 
10 co-operate wich it in recovering the country. This 
grund ddjedt called for the unitcd efforts of both. Such 
was the fitbati6n' of the country, that it wes almoſt equal- 
ly dabgerous for the American army to go forward or 
ſtabd Rf.” Th the firſt caſe every thing was hazardedz 


"Min the laſt the confidence of the people would be loſt, 
a and with jt all proſpect ob being ſupported by them. 
Lt The impatience of the ſuffering exiles and others, led 


ho em cd wrge the adoption of rath meaſures. The mode 
a Nef bppofition they preferred was the leaſt likely to effect 
aer ultimate. wiſhes. The nature of the country thinly 


©" Wihabited, ibdunding with ſwamps, and covered with 
We oods---tht inconfiderable force of the American army, 
ere number of the diſaffected, and the want of maga- 
ing ines, weighed with Gen. Greene to prefer a partizan 
ive ar. By cloſe application to his new profeſſion, he had 
ter quired a ſcientific, knowledge of the principles and max- 
71s us for conductigg wars ia Europe but, conſidered 


them as often inapplicable to America, When they 
of. were adapted to his circumſtances he uſed them, but 
ottener deviated from them, and followed his own prac- 
| of cal judgement, founded on a comprehenſive view, of 
ris. ſs real Giryation. sn. Weg: 
and With an jncotfiderable* army, miſerably provided, 
ply Gen, Greene took the field againſt 'a ſuperior. Britith 
5 regular force, which had marched in triumph 205 mites 
les rom the fea coaſt, and was fluſhed with ſucceflive vifto- 
his ies through a whole campaign. Soon after he took the 


funds Acfibte 46 ne Ameland, The woly refoarce 1781. 


A ommand, he divided his force and ſent Gen. Morgan TIS 


| ro ith a reſpectable detachment to the weſtern extremity 
rd. t South-Carotioa, and about the Tame time marched 
ao ith. the main body to Hick's-creek, on the north ide of. 


n e Pedee, eppbßte to Cheraw-Hill. © 


After 
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bg k Aer the general ſubmiſſion of che tailitis jo the year 
| 1780, a revolution took place highly favourable to the in- 
N | tereſt of America, The reſidence. of the Dririſh (army, 
laſtead of increaſing the real friends o go veran- 
f ment, diminiſhed their number, and added nem vigor 
| to the oppe ſite party. The Britiſh had à poſt in Ninety 
| fix for-thirteen months, during which time the-covntry 
was; flled with rapine, violence aud murder. Applica- 

tions, were daily made for redreſs, yet in ihut whole pt- 

| riod, there was not a fing!e inſtance herein puoiſh- 
| ment was inflicted, either on the ſoldiery or the tories 
The people ſoon fovnd that there was no ſecutity fot 

their lives, liberties or property, under the military go- 

verqment of Britiſh officers, - careleſs of their cdi rigbu 

The peaceable citizens were reduced to that 'wncommon 

diſtreſs, in which they had more to fear from oppreffion, 

than reſiſtance. They therefore moſt ardenily wiſhed for 

an American force. Under theſe favourable «circum 

ſtances General Greene detached General Morgan, to 

| take a position in that diſtrict. The appearance” of thi 
| force, a ſincere attachment to the cauſe of independence, i"! 
| and the impolitic conduct of the Britiſh; induced ſeveri ft 
[| perſons to reſume their arms, and to ac in war aa with 
it | the continental troops. PLOT. * 
| When this irruption, was. made imo- the' Shine m 


1 
1 
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. mtr 


if : Ninety Bx, lord Cornwal'is was far advanced in his pre- WM"! 
1 rations for the invaſion of North-Catolina: | To leave Mo 
General Morgan in his rear, was contrary to milita H 
Uey. In order therefore to drive him from this ſtation, Nn 
and to deter the inhabitants from joining him, Lieuie 
nant Colonel Tarteron was ordered to proeced with abov8iyeo 
ioo men and *© puſh him to the utmoſt.“ He bad twee 
| ng pieces, and a ſuperiority of infantry in the-propor-W" 
tion of five to four, and of tavalry in the porportion of 
three to one. Beſides this inequality of force, two third 
of the. troops under General Morgan were militia. Wi" 
Jan. 17- theſe fair proſpects of faceelsy Tarleton engaged Morgue 
1781. at t the Cowpens, with the expeRation of driving bim ou 
| f South-Carolina. The latter drew up his men in tw 


nes. The whole of rhe ſouthera militia, with 1 go 72 
0 


114 
1 144 
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North · Carolma, were put under the command of Colo- 176. 
nel Pie hend Thaſe formed dhe Gyſt line, and were 2d 
ranced i fe undred yards before the ſecond, with orders 
io form oa ehe right of che ſecond, when forced to retire. 
got The ſceend'; lin eonſiſted of the light infantry, and a 
corps of Virginia militia riflemen. Lieutenant Colonel 
Washington, wich his cavalry and about 45 militia men, 
mounted and equipped with ſwords, were drawo up at 
ſome diftanee/in-the rear of the whole. The open wood 
it which cheꝝ re formed, was neither ſecured in front, 
f nk or rr On the ſide of the Britiſh, the light le- 
gion infantry. and fuers, though worn down with ex- 
treme fatigue, were ordered to form in line. Before 
chip order was executed, the live, though far from be- 
ing complete, was led to the attack by Tarleton himſelf. 
They advanced with à ſhout and poured in an inceſſant 
fire af ααε.t e. Colonel Pickens directed the men 
under his eοmmapd to reſtrain their fire, till the Bri- 
iſh, were Mithin forty or fifty yards. This order though 
executed withigrear, firmneſs. was not ſufficient to repel 
heir nd g es. The: militia-fell back. The Bei- 
tiſh advanced and; engaged the ſecond line, which after 
an obſtĩuate conflict was compelled to retreat to the ca- 
nlry. In this criſs Licutenagt Colonel Waſhington 
made a ſueceſsfulꝰc harge on Captain Ogilvie, who with 
about forty! dragoousn was cutting down the militia, and 
forced them to retreat in confuſion. - Lieutenant Colonel 
Howard, almoſt at the ſame moment rallied the couti- 
nental troops and charged. with fixed bayonets The ex- 
le. was/inſtantly followed by the militia, Nothing 
could enoerd the aſtoniſhment and confuſion of the Bri- 
ih occaſtoned by theſe unexpected charges. Their ad- 
vance fell back on their rear, and communicated a panic 
o the whole.” Two hundred and fifty horſe which bad 


hirch not been engaged fled with precipitation. The pieces of 
Wid{MWriillery were ſeized. by the Americans, and the great 

rga {Eon tuſion took place among the lofantry. While they = 
n out ere in this Kate of diſorder, Licutenant Colonel Howard 


* to them, to lay down their arms,“ and promiſed 


good ** Some hundreds een 
Wel. I, G 4 Aud 


1 Sy 


orthe 


224 
178.1. and ſurrendened. The firſt banaton- af dhe 7.1.6, and 


only body of infantry. that cldapad.. The officer; of that 


and 100-dnagdua horſes fell into the Hands of: the, cors 


be had ſurpriſed; an incautious enemy, or attacked a panic 


and before the reſerve had taken its ground. He ws 
alſo guilty of a great overſight in not bringing up a cc 
lamm of cavalry to ſupport and improve the advantage 
he bad gained when the Americans retrcated; 


-queſts northwardly was not inaitentive to the. fecuriey d 
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twoBritih light infantry companies, laididown thieit! arms 
to the Americas militia. A party viiich hed. bden leſt 
ſome diſtance. in the rear 10 guard the baggage, , was the 


detachment on hraring of Tarletoti's defent, deſtooyed 4 
great part of tha baggage, and retrtated to lotd Curn- 
Wallis. Upwards of 300 of the Beltifh were killed: of 
wounded, and above goo. priſoners. were taken Eigli 
hundred mutſke(s,. two field pieces, 35 baggage waggom, 


querors. The Amcricans er. men Rd 200 
60 wounded: Wy 
General Morgan awd Ne PILAR daj, 
was honoured. by Congrefs with a gold medal. Fheoy 2's 
ſo preſented medals of ſilver to Lieutenant Colonels Waſb⸗ 
ington and Howard, a ſwort.to. colonet Packens, à bre- 
vet majority to Bd ward Giles the General's aid Ut camp, 
and a Captaincy to Baron Glaſsbeck! Lieutenant Colonel 
Tarlcton hitherto triumphant in 4: variety of ſkiemiſhes Wh, 
on this occafion- loſt his laurels, though he was fupported 
by the. 7th regiment, one battalion, of the 71, abd eo 
companies of light infantry; and his repulſe diil mor: 
eſſential injury to the Dritiſh inteteſt, than was equivalent 
to all the preceding advantages he had gained; It ww 
the firſt ligk in a chain af cauſes which finally drev 
'down ruin, both in North and Sauth Carolina on tel 
toyal intereſt. That impetuoſity of Tarleton which had 
acquired bim great reputation, when on former occaſiot 


ſtruck militia, was at this time the occaſion of his ruis 


Impatient of delay he engaged with fatigued: troops, + 
ted them on to action, before they were properly Formed 


Lord Coruwallis though preparing to extend his cc 


| P 


W Deſides the 5 at Charleſton, bee 
a confident 
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ien, from which' central ätuation they might cafily be 
dravd forth to defend the frontiers or to fuppreſs inſur- 
regions. To facilitate rhe intended operations againſt 

orth-Carolina, Major Craig, with a detachment of a- 


" Wout 300 men from Charleſton, and a ſmall marine 
ot Wore took pollefian of Wilmiagron, While meſe ar- 
glut mngements were making, the year 178 1 commenced with 


x faireſt proſpects to the Friends of Britiſh government, 
0 ſhe arrigal of General Leslie in Charleſton, with his 
te command in Virginia gave Earl Cornwallis a decided 


orth=Carolina, with a force ſufficient to bear down all 
robable oppofiriba.' Arnold was before him in Virginia, 
rhile Souch<Carolina in his rear, was conſidered as come 
lately ſubdued. His lordſhip had much te hope and 
tle to fear. His admirers flattered him with the expect- 
tion, that his victory mt Camden would prove but the 
an of his glory; aud that the events of the approach- 
g campaign would immortalize his name as the con- 
veror, at leaſt of the ſouthern States. Whilſt lord 
orawallis was indulging theſe pleaſing proſpects, he re- 
ved" intelligence, no leſs unwelcome than unexpected, 

at Tarleton his favourite officer, in whom he placed 
e greateſt confidence, inſtead of driving Morgan out 
f the country, was completely defeated by him. This 
wrpriſed and mortified, but did not diſcourage his lerd- 
ip. He hoped by vigorous exertions ſoon to obtain 
paration For the late difaſtrous event, and even to re- 
wer what he had Joſt. With the expectation of retak- 
the priſoners captured at the Cowpens, and to obli- 
rae the imprefion made by the iſſue of the late action 
that place, his lordſhip inſtantly determined on the 
—. of General Morgan, who bad moved off to- 
& Virginia. with his priſoners. The movements of 
| | ropal army in conſequence of this determination in- 
ced General Greene immediately to retreat from Hick's 


r edee, ſhould get between * and the * 
whic 


 confillerable body of troops under the command of 1781. 
bid Rayden. Theſt wee principatſy ſtationed at Cams — 


periority, and enabled him to attempt the reduction of 


elk, teſt the Bririth by eroſling the upper ſources of 
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23581. which was incumberkd with the priſo bers. In Uns er. 
bd tical ſituation General Greene left the main amy, under 
the command of General Huger;' « and rode 150 miles 
through the country, to join the detachlaient under Gene. 
ral Morgan, that he mizht die in front of gerd Corn: 
2 Wallis, and direct the motions of both diviſido” of bis 
| army, ſo as to form a ſpeedy junction between them. Im- 
mediately after the action, on the 17 af January; Mor, 
gan ſeat on his priſoners under, x proper guard, and hay- 
ing made every arrangement in his power for their fecu- 
rity retreated wich expedition, | Nevertheleſs the Britiſt 
gained ground upon him. Morgan imtended to eroſs the 
mountains with his detachment and priſoners, that! 
misbt more effectually ſecure the latter: But — 
his arrival ordered the priſoners to Charterteville, an 
directed the troops to Guildford court-houſe, to whict 
place he had alſo ordered | yea een * 

J with the main army. L 
Ina this retreat the Abels eee 
almoſt incredible. Many of them performed this marc 
without ſhoes over frozen ground, which ſo geſhed the 
naked feet, that their blood marked every? ſep of thei 
Progreſs. They were ſotnetithes/ without meat, ofte 
without flour, and always without ſpiritous liquo 
Their march led them through a barren country, whic 
ſcarcely afforded neceſſaries for a few ſtraggling inhab 
tants. In this ſevere ſeaſon, alſo with very Hitle cloath 
ing, they were daily reduced to the neceſſity of fordio 
deep creeks, and of remaining wet [without any! chang 
of cloaths, till the heat of their bodies and octafior 
res in the gods dried their tattered rags” To 
theſe difficulties they ſubmitted without the loſs of 
_Gogle centinal by deſertion. Lord Cornwallis redet 
dhe quantity of his own "daggige, and the example 
followed by the officers under bis command. Er 
thing which was * riecaſary in action, or ta the eri 


ence whe troopt; Was 'deftroyttho: No waggons ve 


xeſer e except t loaded wick hoſpital ſtorcs, (dl 
, ammuvitiqn, add four empty ones for ile uſe of thts 


Tue e. nee cumple of . 
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baggage doſtroyed their ſpiritous liquors ſtaved, when 
they were entering on hard ſervice, and under cir- 
cumſtances which-precluded every proſpect of ſupply. 

The Britiſh had arged the purſuir with ſa much rapi- 
diry, that they reached the | Catawba on the evening of 
the ſame, day on which their flecing adverſaries had 
croſſed irs Before the next morning a heavy fall of rain 
made that river impaſſabſe. The Americans, confident 
of the juſtice of their cauſe, conſidered this event as an 
inter poſitĩon of providence in their favour. It is certain 
that if the riſing of the river had taken place a few hours 
earlier, Gen. Morgan with his whole detachment and 
300 priſoners would have ſcarcely had any chance of 
eſcape. 1 When/the freſh had ſubſided ſo far as to leave 
the river fordable, a large proportion of the King's 
troops received orders to be in readineſs to march at one 


fing at ſeveral different fords, but the real attempt was 
made at à fprd near M'Cowans, the north banks of 
which were defended by a ſmall guard of militia com- 
manded by Gen. Davidſon. The Britiſh marched 
through the river upwards of 500 yards wide and about 
three fret deep, ſuſtaining a conſtant fire from the mili- 
tia on the oppoſite bank without returning it till they had 
made good their paſſage, The light infantry and gre- 
nadier companies as ſoon as they reached the land diſ- 
perſed the Americans, Gen. Davidſon the brave leader 
of the latter was killed at the firſt onſet. The militia 
throughout the neighbouring ſettlements were diſpirited, 
and but few of chem could be perſuaded to take or keep 
the Held. ., A ſmall party which collected about ten miles 
try u the ford was attacked, and diſperſed by Lt. Col. 
1 leton All che ford were abandoned, and the 
V/aole royal army croſſed over without any farther oppoy 
Aion. Phe paflatze of the Catawba being effected, the 
Americans continued to flee and the Britiſh to purſue, 
The former hij expeditious movements exoſſed the Tad- 
kin, partly in flats, and partly by fording on the ſecond 
and third days of February, and ſecured their boats 90 


ſhip, '(fubivined'20 every hardſhip with cheerfulneſs. 1781. 
Dhey bebeld, without murmaring; their moſt valuable 


o'clock in the morning. Feints had been made of paſ- Feh. 1. 
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the north üde, Though tht Britiſh were etoſe in their 
rear, yet the wagt of boats and the rapid bing of the 
river, fnom preceding rains made their -crofling impoſti. 
ble, This ſecond. heir hrendth eſcape | was conſidered by 
the Americans u a farther evidence that their cauſe 
vas favoured by Heavea, That they in to ſucceſſive in- 
ſtances ſhould etfedt their paſſage, while their purſuert 
only a fe miles in their rear could not follow,  impref+ 
ſed the religious people of that ſeulement with ſuch 
ſentimenis of devoiion as added: freſſi vigor to ſheir 
exertious in behalf af American independeoc . 
Tbe Britiſh having failed in their firſt febame of paſ- 
ſing the Yadkin, were obliged io croſs at the upper fords; 
but before this was completed, the two diviſions of the 
American army made a junction at Guildford court - houſe. 
Though this had taken place, their combined numbers 
were ſo much inferior to the Britiſh, - thut Gen. Greene 
could not with any propricty riſque an aGdion-. He 
therefore called a council of officers, ho unanimouſſy 
concurred in opinion that he ought to retire over the 
Dan, and to avoid an engagement till he was reinforted . 
Lord Cornwallis knowing the inferiority of the Ameri- 
can force conegived hopes, by getting between General 
Greene and Virginia, to cut off his retreat, intercept 
Lis ſupplies and reinforcements, and oblige liim to fight 
under many diſadvantages. Wich this view, his lord» 
ſhip kept the upper country where only the rivers are 
fordable---ſuppoſing that his adverſarics, from the want 
of a ſufficient-number of flats, could not make good their 
paſſage in the deep water below, or in caſe af c heir attempi 
ing it, he expected to overtake and force them to aftion be · 
fore they could croſs. lo this ex pettation e was de- 
ceived, Gen. Greene by good management cluded his 


lordſhip. The Britiſh urged their purſuit with fo much 


rapidity, that the American light troops were onthe 14th 
compelled io retire upwargs-of 40 miles. By the moſt 
iodefacigable-cxeftions Gn. (Greppe had that day aranſe 
ported his army, artillery and baggage, over the river 
Dau into Virginia, 80 rapid Was the purſuit, and '6 
r ee} te need epog Sc 
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juſt arrived. as the rear of the Anericans' hed croſſed. Aw 
The hatdihips and dificulcics, which the royal army had 
under gone id this march, were exceeded by we mortiſi- 


cation thus all their tolls and cxertions were to no pur- 
poſu· Fey conceived ir next to impoſſible! that General 


Greene could! eſtape, without receiviog 4 deciſive biow. 
They therefore cheerfully; ſubmitted to difficulties, - of 
which they) who- reſide in cultivated countries ear form 
no adequate ideas. After ſurmounting incredible hard- 
ſhips; when they fancied themſelves within grafp of theĩt 
object / they diſcovered that all their hopes were blaſted. 

The continental army being driven out of Nosth- Ca · 
rulina, Baet Cornwallis thought the opportunity favour» 
able ſer aſſumbling tbe loyaliſts. With this: view he left 
tho Dan, and proceeded to Hiliborovgh. On his arri- 
val there; he erected the King's/ ſtandard, and pubhſhed 
1 prodamation, iovitiog all loyal ſubjects to repair to it 


130 
1 


„ 


with heb ums and ten days proviſion, and afſuriag them 


of his reauineſs to concur with them in effectual meaſures 
for ſup pte ſſing the remains of rebellion, and for the re- 
eſtabllſmment of good order and conſtitutional: govern- 
went. Soon after the King's ſtandard was erected at 


Hmworeupgk, ſome hundreds of the inhabitants rode in- 


io the Britiſh camp. They feemed to be very deſirous 
of peace; but averſe-to-any co-operation for procuring it. 
They acknowledged the continentals were chaſed out of 
the province,” but expreſſed their apprehenGons that they 
vould ſoon return, and on the whole declined to take 
any deeided part in-a cauſe which yet appeared danger- 
ous. Notwithſtanding the indifference or timidity of the 
loyaliſts near HillDorough, lord Cornwallis hoped for 
ſubſtantial aid from the inhabitants between Haw and 
Deep river. He therefore detached Lieut. Col. Tarle- 
ton with 450 men, to give countenauce to the friends of 
royal government in that diſtrict. Greene being form- 
ed char many of the inhabitants had joined his lord ſhip, 
ind that they were repairiag in great numbers to make, 
their fabmiflion, was apprehenſive that unleſs ſome ſpi- 
ried meaſure was immediately taken, the whole country 
would de loſt to the . He Merefore conclod- 

ed, 


1781. 
| Feb. 21. 
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eds at every-hetard; to-iretvoſs the Dan. Uh w 
done ©/by the light 4r60p$,7 and theſe on dhe ment day were Wl 
followed by the main body acc of Wi 


Virginia militia. Immediately after the terurts of the 


Americans to 'North-Carolina, ' ſome of their light 


\ 
* 
troops, commanded by Gen. Pickens and Lieut Colo 
nel Lee, were detached in purſuit of Tarletan, who i C 
had been ſent. to encourage the inſurrettios of the Mo 
loyaliſts,/ Three hundred and fifty of -theſe-rovies'com- Nu 


maunded by Col. Pyles, when on their way 10 join the 


© 
Britiſh, fell in with this light American party, aud miſ. m 
took them for the. royal detachment ſent for their ſup- N ci 
port, The Americans attacked them, labhoriug under 


this miſtake, to great advantage; and cut them down Neve 


they were crying out God ſave the King“ and waking ce 


proteſtations of their loyalty.” Natives of-thit Hxitiſh co- Nh 


lonies, who were of this character, more rarely-found in 
mercy than European ſoldiers. They were eonfiderctl by Wey 
the whig Americans as being cowards, wWhe cot on MW ai 
wanted ſpirit to defend their 'conſtitutional-rights, ' bit nit 
who uunaturally co- operated Wich ſtrangers: jo fiting. the 
chains of foreign domination ion themſelves and country- 
men. Many of them on this becuſton ſuſfered che er- 
tremity of military vengeance. Tarletoff was tfreſhiog 
his legion, about à mile from this ſcewe ef fldo ghter, 
Upon hearing the alarm, he retcroſſed- the Haw and re. 
turned to Hillſborough. On his retreat he cut down fe 
veral of the royaliſts, as they wete advaneing to join the 
Britiſh army, «1iſtaking them for the rebel mitiria of th 
country. Theſe events; together with the returse of the 
American army, overſet all the ſchemes : of lord Cori 
wallis. The tide of public ſentiment was no longer in 
his favour. The recruiting ſervice in belialf of the roy 
army was entirely ſtopped· The abſence of the Amer- 
can anmy, for one fortnight longer, might have turn 
the ſcale. The advocates for royal government being 
diſcouraged by theſe adverſe accidents, and being alſo gt 
nerally deficient in that ardent zeal which characteriſed 
the patriots, could not be induced to act with confident 


They.wers 0 diſperſed over a large extent of ug 
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ſettled. country, that it was. difficult to bring them zo u. 1781. 
aue ia anf. omen plan, They had, go bree rade 32 

ing Cong reſs 10. give ſyſtem or concert to their ſchemes, 
While each, little, diſtrict pueſued ſeparate meaſures, all | 
vere. obliged to ſubmit ta the American governments, | 
Numbers of them, , who, erg on their way 19, join lord | 
Corawallis,, ruck with, terror at the unexpeRcd, return | 
of the, Americaa acmys and with, the unhappy fate of l 


= 83 E 


= 
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their brethren, went home to walt events, Their poli- 

cy. was of that timid, kind,, , which, diſpoſed them to be 

more attentive. to perſonal ſafety, than to the ſucceſs of 

up- either army. „en 117 1 1000 0 

der WY Though Gen. | Grome bad recrolſcd, his plan was not to 

venturg upon an immediate action, but to keep alive the 

its Wl courage of his party--to depreſs that of the loyaliſts, and ca 

to- ¶ haraſs ihe foragers and 1 of the Britiſh, till re- 

and Minforcements ſhould arrive. While Greeue was unequal 

| by Weven- to: defenfive operations, he lay ſeven, days within ten 

miles af Carpwallis' camp, but took a, new poſition every | 
night, and kept it a profound ſecret where the next was, to | 
be. By ſuch. frequent movements lord Cornwallis,could no | 
gain intelligence of his ſituation in time to profit by it. Us 
nancuvercg. in this manner, 0 avoid, anactioꝑ for three 

weeks, during which time he was often obliged tg atk bread 

from the common ſoldiers, having none of his own. By 

the end of chat period, two brigades of militia from North- 
Carolina, and one from Virginia, together with, 490 fe- 

zulats raiſed for 18 months, joined his army, and, gave 

him a ſuperiority of numbers. He, therefore determined 

0 longer to avoidangngagement. Lord Cornwallis having 

long ſoughi for this, no longer delay took place on either 

hide. The American army conſiſted of about 4400 men, March 
which more than one half were militia, The Britin 5. 
of about 2400, chicfly troops grown veteran in victories. 1781 
The. former was drawn up in three lines. The front 
ompoſed of Norch-Carolina militia, the ſecond of Vir- 

paia,, militia, the third aud laſt of continental troops | 1 
umanded by Geng Huger and Col. Williams. After | 
briſk cannonads, i in. front, the Britiſh adv anced iu three 1 
olumns. * Heſhaos on NE right, the guards in, the 9 


Vor. 1 center 
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than over the reedy fork; a diſtance of about three miles. 


men when on the field are ſimilar to each other. The 


Tur HISTORY" or rar 
center, and Lieut. Col. Webſter's brigade on the left, and 
attacked the front line. This gave way when their ad- 
verſiries were at the diſtance '6f 140 yards, and was 
octafioned dy the miſcobduct of a colonel, who on 
the advance of the enemy, called out to an officer at 
ſome diſtance „that he would be ſurrbünded.“ The 
darm was ſufficient: Without enquiring ioto the proba- 
bility of what had been injudicioufly ſuggeſted, the mi- 
litia precipitately quitted the Held: As one good officer 
may ſometimes mend the face of affiirs, fo the miſcon- 
duct of a bad ove may injure 4 Whole army. Uattained 


_ 


difference of their conduct depends much on incidental in 
circumſtances, and on none more than the männer of if or 
their being led on, 'and the quality of the officers by 
whom they are commanded.” ROY) "4 
The Virginia militia ſtobd their ground, and kept vp Me: 
their fire till they were ordered to retreat. Geh. Ste- 80 
vens their commander, had poſted 45 riflemen at equal Im. 
diſtances, twenty paces in the fear of his brigade, with all 
orders to ſhoot every mau who ſhould leave Nis poſt. 0 
That brave officer though wounded through the thigh pat 
did not quit the field. The continental troops were laſt MW" 
engaged, and maintained the conflict with great ſpirit for No 
an hour and a half. At length the diſcipline of veteran M' 
troops gained the day. They broke the ſecond Mary- 
land brigade, turned the Americh left flank, and got in 
rear of the Virginia brigade. They appeared to be gain- 
ing Greene's right, Which would have encircled the 
whole of the continental troops, a retreat vas therefore 
ordered. This was made in good order, and to farther 


Greene halted there and drew up till he had collected be 
moſt of the ſträgglers, and then retired to Speedwell's ent 
ir6q works, ten miles diſtant from Guildford. Te e 
Americans Ioſt 4 pieces of artillery and two ammunition 


waggons. The victory coſt the Britiſh dear. Their k- 
led and wounded amounted to ſeveral hundreds. The 
guards loft 'Colgnel Stuart and three Captains, beide Bip" 
ubalteras. Colonel Webſter, kn 'officer of diftioguilhd WY”? 
F en * wert 
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merit died of hia wounds, to the great regret of the whole 1731, 


d 
. royal army. Generals O. Hara aud Howard, and Lieu- 


« I 1c0a0t Colonel Tarleton, were wounded. About 300 of 


ache cogtinentals, and one hundred of the Virginia mili- 
a WM tia were killed or woungdeds, Among the former was 
ic Major | Anderſpn of the Maryland line a moſt valuable 
. officer, of the. latter were Generals, Huger agd Stevens, 
: Tue early retreat of the North-Carolinians ſaved them 
er from much loſs. The American army ſuſtained a great 
a- diminution, by the numerous fugitives who inſtead of 
ed rejoining the camp went to their homes, Lord Corn- 
de walls. ſuffered ſo much that he was in ng condition to 


al improve the advantage he had gained. The Britiſh had 


of ( only the dame, the Awericans, all the good gonſequencęs 


by of a victory. General Greene retreated, and lord Corn- 
wallis kept the field, but, notwithſtanding the Britiſh. j in- 


ic. Soon after this action, lord Cornyallis iſſued a pracla- 
aal mation ſetting forth his complete victory, and. calling un 


1h all loyal ſubjects to ſtand forth, and take an aQtive part 


&, Mio reſtoring arder and good goverament, and offering a 
oh {MW pardon and protection to all rebels, murdęreis excepted, 
a> MW vho would ſurrender themſelves on or before the 204h 


of April. On, che next day after this proclamation was 
iſued, his tordfbip | left his boſpiral and 75 vounded meg, 
wich the numerous loyaliſts i in the vicinity, and began,a 
march towards Wilmington, which. had the appearance 
of a retreat. Major Craig who for the, purpoſes of ; eg- 


mington, was not able to open a water communication 
vith the Britiſh, army, while they were in the upper coug- 
y. The diſtance, the narrowneſs of Cape Fear river, 
the commanding, elevation of its banks, and the hoſtile 
entiments of the inhabitants on each fide of it forbad the 


be Witempt, The deſtitute condition of che Britiſh army, 
jon made it neceſſary to go to theſe ſupplies, which os, theſe . 
Li1- W<aſons could not be brought to them. ban 
e General Greene no ſooner , received A of _ 


his movement of lord Cornwallis, than he. put his ac. 
my in motion to follow him. As he had no means of 
| | providing 


operating with his lordſhip, had been ſtationed at Wile 


r 


tereſt in North-Carolipa was from that day ruined. Mar. 18 


r HYSTORY er i 
[ providing for the wounded; of bis own; und the Bri. 
wiſh” forces, he'wrore a letter to the neighbouring inha. 
birants of the Quaker ' perfoaſion; in which he mention. 
ed his being brought up a Quer, and urged them t» 
tuke care of the wounded on both ſides. His recom- 
meadations prevailed, and the Quakers ſupplied the 
'hoſpirals'with every comfort in their power! 
March The Americans continued the purſuit of Cornwalli 
till they had arrived at Ramſay's mill on Deep river, 
but for good reaſons Gelifted "om following” him ary 
farther. Ren SE 7+; HB”, 
Lrd 'Cortwallis halted and refreſhed his army for 
about three weeks at Wilmington, and then marched 
*ncrol# the country to Peterſburg in Virginia. Before 
t was known thar” his lordſhip had determined on this 
movement, the bold reſtlutlon of returning to South - 
: Carolina, wos formed by Gen. Oreene. This animatel 
the friends of Congreſs in that quarter. Had the Ame- 
_ "Yican' army followed his lordſhip, the ſouthern! Star 
would have conceived” themſelves conquered 3' for their 
hopes and fears prevailed juſt as the armies marched 
north or ſouth. Though lord Cornwallis marchel 
"through North-Carolina to Virginia, yet as the A mer. 
ca army returned to South-Caxrolina, the people conſ- 
dered 3 mem 17 3 his lordſhip in the tight of1 
retreat, | % Nn enn 
While th two 10 were in North. Carolina, t 
"whig inhabfrants of South-Carolina were animmed b 
"The gallant" exertions of Sumter and Marion. Thek 
<diſtinguiſhed*partiſans, while ſurrounded with enemies 
kept the field; Though the continental army was dr 
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yet into Virginia, they did not deſpair of the*'commorgi g 
wedlth. - Having mounted their followers, their motion pt 
Were rapid, and their aztacks wnexpeRted. With their th 
Tight troops they intercepred the Britiſh convoys of pro ce 
 vifionk, infeſted their out poſts, beat up their quart ri 

und haraſſtd their detachments with ſuch frequent! 
mars, that they were obliged to be always on then ſe 
ard. In the weſtern extremity of the State, Sum ge 


R ee. Niel, Lacey, Hill, Wins 


Brattol 
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Braten, Brandon nod otbers, esch of whom held mili- 178 1. 


tix commiſſions, and had many friends. In the north 


eaſtevn extremity, Marion received in like manner great 
aſſiſta nee from the , aftive'exertions of Cols. Peter Hor- 
ry, aud Hugh Horry, Li. Col. John Baxter, Col. James 
Poſtell, Major John Poſtell, and Major John James. 

The inhabitants, either as aſſection or vicinity induced 
them, arranged themſelves under ſome of the militia 
officers and per formed many gallant enterpriſes. Theſe 
ſingly were of 100 little conſequence to merit a partieu- 
lar relation, but in general they diſplayed the determi- 
ned ſpirit of the people and embarraſſed the Britiſh. 
One in which Major John Poſtell commanded may 
ſerve as an illuſtration of the ſpirit of the times, aud 
particularly of the indifference for property which then 
prevailed. Capt. James de Peyſter of the royal army, 


with 25 grenadiers, haying taken poſt in the houſe of 


the Major's father, the Major poſted bis ſmall command 
of 2 1-militia men, in ſuch poſitions as commanded its 
doors, and demanded their ſurrender. This *being refu- 
ſed, he ſet fire to an outhouſe, and was proceeding to 
burn that in which they were poſted, and nothing but 
the immediate ſubmiſſion of the whole party reſtrained 
him from © ſacrificing bis father's valuable rand to 
gain an advantage to his country. 

While lord Cornwallis was preparing to F Viegi- 
nia, Gen. Greene determined to re-commence offenſive 
military operations in the ſouthern extreme of the confe- 
deracy, in preference to purſuing his lordſhip into Vir- 
ginia. Gen. Sumter, who hed warmly urged this mea- 
ſure, - was about this time authoriſed to raiſe a State bri- 
gade, ro be in ſervice for eighteen months. He had alſo 
prepared the militia to co-operate with the returding con- 
tinentals. With theſe forces an offenſive war was re- 
commenced in mne and proſecuted with. li 
rit and ſucceſs: 

Before Greene ſer out off a march for Carolina, he 
ſent orders to General Pickens, to prevent ſupplies from 
going to the Britiſh garriſons at Ninety-Six and Auguſta, 
and” alſo detached Lieutenant Colonel Lee to advance 


before 


1781 befare che continental troops. Phe latter in eight days 
penetrated through the intermediate country i General 


April chat the beſieged durſt nos ſhew themſelves. Under theſe 
23. 


April the 25th. An engagement enſued. /, Victory for ſome 
25- 
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Marion quarters upon the Santee. The main army, in 
a, ſev more days, completed their march from Deep ri- 
ver to Camden. Tbe | Britiſh had erected a: chain of 
poſts from the capital to the extreme diſtricts of the State, 
which had regular communications with each other. Lord 
Cornwallis being gope to Virginia, theſe became objech of 
enterprize to ihe Americans. While Gen. Greene was 
marching with his main force againſt Camden, fort Wat- 
ſon, which lay between Camden and Charleſtop, was in- 
veſted by Gen: Marion and Lieut. Col. Lee. The beficgers 
ſpeedily erected a work which overlooked the fart, though 
that was built on an Indian mount upwards: of 30 feet 
high, from which they fired into it with ſuch execution 


circumſtances the garriſon, , conſiſting of *¹4 Peng ſur- 
rendered by capitulation. _ it; te 
Camden, before which, the main American army Way 
encamped, is a village ſituated on a plain, covered on the 
ſouth and eaſt ſides by the Waterce and a creek, the 
weſtern and northern by fix redoubts. It was defcnded I 
by lord Rawdon with about 900; men. The Americao WW; 


army, conſiſting only of about an equal number of con- Noi 


tinentals, and between two and three hundred militia, was 
unequal to the taſk of carrying this poſt by ſtorm, or of 
completely iaveſting it. Gen. Greene therefore took a 
good poſition about a mile diſtant, in expectation of al- 
luring the garriſon. out of their lines. Lord Rawdon 
armed his whole force, and with great ſpirit ſallicd an 


time evidently, inclined to the Americans, but in the pro- 
greſs of the action, the premature retreat of two com- 
panies eventually occaßſoned the defeat of the whole A- 
merican army. , Greene with bis uſual Grmneſs, inſtant- Nat 


ly took 3 to prevent lord Rawdon from improve We; 


ing the ſucceſs he had obtained. He retreated with ſuch Wc; 
order that moſt of his wounded: and all his artillery, to- rt 
gether with a number of priſoners, were carried of, .. 
8 Britiſh rctired to Camden, and the Americans en- 


cam 
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vont ive willes from their Former pollibn; Theft 1 
Joſs whis between two and three — Soon after 
this action Gen. Greene, knowing that the Britiſh garti- 

ri- In could not fubfift long in Camden without freſh füp- 

of Notes fromm Charleſton or the country, took ſuch boliti-⸗ 

ie, Noas a were moſt likely to prevent their getring aby.” May 7. 
rd Lord Rawdon received a reinforcemetit of 4 or 8 00 
of inen by the arrival of Col. Watſon from Pedee. th 
fas dis increaſe — N be attempted on the next day 


_ 


ers Iro Camden und burned the jail, mills, many private houſes 
gh nd a great deal of his own baggage. He then eyacu- 
cet Wired the poſt, and retired io the ſouthward of Santee. 
100 E Tordſhip diſcovered as much prudence in evacuating 
eſe Wide, 4s he had Thewn bravery in its defence. The 
ur- Ham of fort Warſon broke the chain of communication 
uh Charteſton, and the poſition of the American ar- 
ny, in a great meaſure intereepted ſupplies from the ad- 
acent country, The Britiſh in South- Carolina, now cut N 
ff from alt communication with lord Cornwallis, would - 
ive hazärded the capital, by keeping large detachments 1 
0 their diſtant out-poſts. They therefore relolved. to 

ontract their limits by retiring within the Santee. * This 

beaſure animated the friends of Congrels in the extre- 

bities of the State, and diſpoſed them to co-operate with 

ic American army. While Greene lay in the neigh- 

vurhood of Camden, he hung in one day eight ſoldiers, 

ho had deſerted from his army. This had ſuch effect 

erwards that there was no deſertion for three months. Mer cs 

u the day after the evacuation of Camden the poſt at * 
rangeburg, conſiſting of 70 Britiſh militia and 12 regu- 

rs, ſurrendered to Gen. Sumter. On the next day 

rt Motte capitulated. This was fituated above the fork May 12- 
n the ſouth, ode of the Congaree., The Britiſh had built F 
cir works round Mrs. Motte's dwelling houſe. She with 
reat cheerfulneſs furniſhed the Americans with materials 

r firing her o houſe. Theſe being thrown by them on 

roof ſoon kibdled 3 into flame. "The firiog of the houſe, 5 


. 


which 


- - — — * 
— — — — — — — — — — 
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5 
May 14. 


Moy 15. 


South - Carolina. 


May PR, 


moſtly royal militia, ſurrendered to Lieut. Col. Lee: Ve- 


. coaſt. 
Lieutenant Colonel Lee began his march for Avgul 
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which was in the center of che Britiſh works, compel. 
ud che garriſon, conſiſting of 165 men, to ſurrender a 
diſcretion. .. _ 

Io two days more the Dritiſm evacunted their poſt 1 


Nelſon's ferry, and deſtroyed a great part of their ſtores, 
On the day following, fort Graaby,garriſoned by 352 mei 


ry advantageous terms were given them, from an appre- 
heufion that lord Rawdon was marching to their relick, 
Their baggage was ſecured, in which was included an 
immenſe quantity of plunder. The American militi 
were much diſguſted at the terms allowed. the garriſon, 
and diſcovered a diſpoſition to break the capitulation and 
kill the priſoners;. but Greene reftrained them, by de- 
elaring in the moſt peremptory manner that he would in- 
ſtantly put to death any one, who ſhould offer violencel 
to thoſe who by ſurrendering were under his protection. 
General Marion with a party of militia, .,marched 
bout this time to Georgetown, and began regular aj 
proaches apainſt the Britiſh poſt in that place. Ou d 
firſt nigkt after his men had broken ground, their 2 
verſaries evacuated their works, and retreated to Char 
leſton; ſhortly after one Manſon, an inbabitant of South 
Carolina, who had joined the Britiſh, appeared in a 
armed veſſel, aud demanded permiſſion to land his me 
in the town. This being refuſed, he ſent a few of ther 
aſhore and ſer fire to it. Upwards of forty houſes wen 
ſpeedily reduced to aſhes, 
la the rapid manner juſt related, the Britiſh loſt f 
poſts, and abandoned all the northeaſtern extremities 6 
They till retained poſſeſſion of Augu! 
and Ninety-Hx, in addition to their poſts near the ſe 
Immediately after the ſurrender of fort Gran! 


and in four days completed it. 

The Britiſh poſt at Silver-Bluf, with a ficld piece al 
confiderable ſlores, furrendered to a detachment of Le 
legion commanded by Captain Rudolph. Lee on his? 
rival at Auguſta joined Pickens, who with a body of u 
3 for ſome time paſt taken poſt in the * 
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jointy- carried oo cheir approaches againſt fon 
0 nwallis' at A uguſta, m which Colonel: (Brown e 
andech. Two batteries were erected, withia 30,yards of 
he pargpet Which overlooked che fort. From thaſe 
nine oces he American, riflemon/ Mot into the inſide of 
he works with».fucceſs.; The garriſon buried chemſcloca 
> a great. meaſare under grouad, and obſtinately re fuſed 
p capitulate y tilt the neceſſity was ſo;prefiing that every + 
an who-gttempted-40 fire on the beſiegers, was immedi» / 
ly let d At lengrh when farther reſiſtance would June 5+ 
ave becnamadneſs, the fort with about 300 men ſurren / 
cred, om honorable terms of capitulation, The Ame- 
ans during the ſiege had abom forty men killed and 
. &fterthe ſurrender; Lieutenant Colonel Grier- 
of the Britiſh militia, was ſhot by the Americans. 
| le guincas was offered, but in vain for 
e perpetratori ot the perfidipus deed. Lieutenant Colo» 
« Browng=would: probably have ſhared the ſame fate, 
ad noc higngonquerors (furniſhed him with an e- 
ort to the voyul garriſon; in Savannah. - Individuals 
hoſe paſſiuns were inflamed by injuries, and exaſperated 
ah perſona animoſity, were cager to gratify revenge in 
lation of the- laws: of war. Murders had produced 
vurders: = Pfundering, aſſuſſi nations, and houſe. burns 
gs, had become common, Teal for the King or the 
ongreſs were the oſtenſible motives of action; but in 
veral oß both ſides, the love of plutider, private pique, 
nd a ſavageneſs of diſpoſition, led to actions which were 
iſgrace ful to human nature. Such was the ſtate ot par- 
ies in the vicinity of Savannah river, and ſuch the ex- 
ſperation of whigs.againſt tories, and of tories againſt 
thigs; and ſo much had they ſuffercd from and inflict» 
| on eachtother, chat the laws of war, and the precepts 
f hymaniry afforded but a feeble ſecurity for the obſers 
ance of capitulations on, either fade. The American 
fficers exerted themſelves to procure to-their priſoners 
at ſafety which many of the inhabitants, influenced by 
remembrance of the ſufferings of themſclves, and of 
tr friends, were uawillingeo' allow them. , 1 
1 Vox. II. e, „= 115 Se" 2.157 While 
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| poſts, Grethe *Srocecded With lifs tuin army and lat 

| kitge tb Nipery- Au, in which Licdtthidt Colotel Crojer, 

with 'uþWarts of 5 0 ten wit advantage ny poſted. 0: 

tme left of the benegeld ens a Work,” erekttu in tue forme 

ü tar. "On thi right Was a" ſtrong bokkäde fort, Wit 

| two blbd* Houſes fo ft; Tue town Was fd piequetted fi 

ith ſtrong pieqdets, and ſurrounded with a diteh, and 

a atk; Hear "the helzut or a" Cowon parapet. Tu 

befiegers Wert more riumerous than che beſieged, Dur the 
Aifpatity Wis not Frent. a * 1555 _> 510 4, * | 

May 2 Tue fiege Was Proſceuted with Indlefatigable Indufty; 

25. The gariilon deended memfelbes with Thürtt and addr 

On the morning utter the fiege began, u party fahle 

from the Barrffon add drbdre the advaßcr of the beſieg- 

ers from their Works. The hext night, two Arong blo 

batteries were erected at the diſtance of 350 yards. A 

nother battery 20 feet High, was erekted within 220 

yards, and ſoon after a fourth one was erected with 

Too yards of che main fort, and laſtſy, a rifle battery wit 4 

refed 30 fect high, within 30 yards of the fre 4 Frod 

All 'of which the befiegers fired hito the Britiſh wor 

e abbatis was turned, and a mine and two trench 

were ſo far extended, as to be within fix feet of th 

ditch. At that intereſting moment, intelligence 

conveyed into the garrifon, thut lord Rawdon was near i 

Hand, with about 2000 men For their relief. Theſe hal 

arrived in Charleſton from Ireland after che fiege began, 

and were marched for Ninety-fix, on the ſeventh d 

after they landed. In thefe elrcumſtabces, Gen. Greet 

nad no alternative hut to raiſe the ſiege, or attempt th 

June 18. reduction of the plate by affuult. The latter was al 

tempted. Though the aſfaſtants difplayed great reſolut 

on, they failed of ſucceſs. On this General Greets 

raifed the fiege, and retreated over Satuda, His loſs i 

the aſſault dd previous corflias was abet 150 met. 

Lieutenant Colonel Cruger deſervedly gainetl great rept- 

tation dy this ſueceſsful defence. He was pitticularly | 

debted to Mejor Greene, who had bravehy and fudiciou! 

defended that redoubt, for the reduction of Which, de 

greats 
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American amy. When they were — 

nearly. mal en the whole, count V then were compell- 

d.to ſeck afety by. ratreayng tg its remozeſt extremity. 

In iz gloomy. ugtio Gyggnc was viſe, to retire with 

« remaining, force, to. \ Vrg giz, To ſug tions of this 

ind he. nobly replied... will recover Cath. e 

or die, ig the attempt.“ 0 diſtigguiſhed, officer whoſe 

genius was moſt vigorous ia thoſe per rilqus Fxtremitics, 

rhep feeble, minds abandoo themſclyes, to, pair, adopt- 

d the,goly expedicat now, left him, thax of avoiding an 

.gagement.ull che Brixilh, force Gaguld be divided. Lord 
| | iawdon Who, by rapiq marches was, near Ningty- fx, at 

be time of hg aſſault. purſged the, Americans 3s far . 

w river 4 but. wahay* gyertaking tham, De- 

ting from this fruizlels pur f drew gt BAY of bis 
orcs from Ninry-fizy and fixed 8 detachment r the Cour 
„ge. General Greene, p9 hearing! chat he Hr ii force 
vas divided, faced, about co. give them battle. Lord Raw- 
don no leſs, ſurpriſed, than, Alarmped gt this unexpected 
novemgot of his lately retrentipg. fag, abaydones the Con- 
parce in two days after he, had geached it, Aug, maxched 
0 Oraogeburgh. General Grecne ip his turn purſucd 
and offered him batile. His logdhip, would. not VENtuge 
put, and, bis adverſary, was zog Weak to auc. him in W 
acampments With aby proſge tt of ſugce(s. 

Reaſons fimilar to thoſe. which indyced, the Brizih 0 
vacuate Camden, weighed. with them, about this time, to 
ihdraw theig troops from: Niggty-lix. While the Ame- 
ican army lay near Qrangeburgh, L.igutenant Colonel 
ruger, having evacuated the paſt he had gallantiy de- 
Ended, was, marching with the troops of that garriſon, 
brough the forks of Ediſto, to join. lard, Rawdon ac 
Vrapgeburgh-- General Greene beiog unable, 10 prevent 
heir junction, and ſtill leſs ſo. to ſtaug be fore their come 
ined, force, retired to. che high hills of Santee, .. The eva- 
uation, of Cacſdeg havjog been effeQcd by, frikiag at the 
poſts below it, the ſame manguvre was now. aempred to 
oduce the, Britiſh to leave Orangeburgh, With this view 
encrals Sumter and Marion, with their brigades, and.the 


legiog 


July 12. 
* 
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17817. legion cavalry, were detiched to Monk's corner TORRE 
— cheſter. They moved down different roads, And con, 
- menced ſeparate and fuccefsful attacks, on convoys. and 

tachments in the vicinity of Charleſton.' In this manne 

4 Vas the way carried on. While che Britiſh” Kept they 

forces compact, they could not cover the country, and th 

American General had the prudence to avoid fightiny 

When they divided their army, their decachments ven 

attacked and defeated. While they were in the upp 

country, night parties of Americans r r the 

ſmall poſts in the lower ſettlements,” The people ſoo 

found that the late conquerors were tiot able to affor 

them their promiſed protection. The ſpirit of revolt be 
came general, and the royal intereſt daily declined. 

The Britiſh having evacuated all their poſts'to th 

northward of Santec and Congaree, and to the weſtward 

Ediſto, conceived themſelves able to hold all that fertil 

country, which is in a great meaſure enctoſed by thel 


f rivers. They therefore once more reſumed their ſtatio 
near the junction of the Wateree and Congaree. Thi 
induced Gen. Greene to concert farther meaſures fo 

Forcing them down towards Charleſton. He therefo 
crofſed the Wateree and Congaree, and collected hi 
whole force on the ſouth fide of the latter, intending 10 £ 
act offenſively. On his approach the Britiſh retired 
bout 40 miles nearer Charleſton, and took poſt at tl i 
Eutaw ſprings. Gen. Greene advanced with 2coo nend 
to attack them in their encampment at this place. Ui 
force was drawn up in two lines: The firſt was compoſe 
of militia, and the ſecond of continental troops. As tha th 
Americans adyanced they fell in with two parties of u 
Britiſh, three or four miles a head of their main arif 1: 
Theſe being briſkly attacked ſoon retired. The milz d 
continued to purſue and Gre, un the action decame geo al 
ral, and till they were obliged to give way. They veil fc 
well ſppported by the continental troops. In the bote fe 
of the action Col. O. Williams, and Lievt. Col. Campe v 
with the Maryland and Virginia continentals charged vi ih 
trailed” arms. Nothiog could ſurpaſs the intrepidiry th 

W 


| you officers-and men on this ogcafion. They ruſhed 
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m good order through 4 heavy cannonade, and a ſhow- 178 7. 
er of muſketry, with fuch unſhaken reſolution, that they —"V 


bore down all before them. Lieut. Col. Campbel, while 
bravely leading his men on to that ſucceſsful charge, re- 
ceived a mortal wound. After he had fallen he enquir- 
ed who gave way, and being informed thai the Britiſh 
were flecing id all quarters, replied “ die contented,” 
and immediately expired. The Britiſh were vigorouſly 
purſued, and upwards of 500 of them were taken pri- 
ſoners. On their retreat they took poſt in a firong 
brick houſe, aud in a picquetted garden: From theſe 
advantageous politions they renewed the action. Four 
fix pounders were ordered up before the | houſe,” from 
under cover of which the Briciſh were firing. The 
ire, but they left a ſtrong picquet on the field of battle, 
and only retreated to the neareft water in their rear. la 
the evening of the next day, Lieut. Col. Stuart who com- 
manded the Hritiſh on this occaſion, left ſeventy of his 
wounded men and a thouſand ſtand of arms, and mov- 
ed from the Eutaws towards Charleſton. The loſs of the 
Briciſh inclufive of priſoners, was upwards of 1100 men; 
that of the American sabove 50a, in which number were 


lixty cflicers. © 5 
Congreſs honored Gen. Greene for his good conduct 
in this action, with a Britiſh (tandard and a golden me- 
dal, They alſo voted their thanks to the differeat corps 
and their commanders BORE; | 
Soon after this engagement, the Americans retired to 
their former” poſition on the high hills of Santee, and 
the Britiſh took poſt in the vicinity of Monks-Corner. 
In the claſe of the year Gen. Greene moved down into 
the lower country, and about the ſame time the Britiſh 
abandoned their outpoſts, and retired with their whole 


force to the quarter houſe on Charleſton- neck. The de- 


fence of the country was given up, and the conquerory, 
who had lately carried their arms to the extremities of 
the State, ſeldom aimed at any thing more than to ſecure 
themſelves in the vicinity of the capital. The crops, 
Phich had been planted in the ſpring of the year _ 
Briti 
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1781. bn. e and. wich the expeftatian of affording 
Wine them ſupplies, fell into the hands of the Americans and 


adminiſtered io them a ſeaſongble. relief, The. bartle of 
Eutaw may be conſidered as cloſing. the pational war ig 
Syuth-Caxolina- , A, few excurſions were afterwards made 


by the Britiſh, and ſundry ſmall enterprizes were executed, 


but nothing of more general conſequence than the loſs of 
property, and of iodividual lives. Thus coded the cam- 
þaign of 1781, in South-Carolina. At its commence- 
ment, the Britiſh were in force over all the State; at its 
cloſe they durſt not, hut with great precaution, veuture 
20 miles from Charleſton. Hiſtory affords hut few in- 
ſtanges of commanders, who have. achieved fo wuch 
wizh. equal means, aß was done by Gen. Greene in the 
ſhort ſpace of at Wa month, He opened the campaign 
with gloomy proſpects, but claſed i it with glotz - His un 
paid and half naked army had to contend with veteran 
{oidicrs, ſupplied with every thing that the wealth of Bri: 
tain or the plunger of Carolina could procure. Under all 
theſe diſadvantages, | he compelled ſuperior numbers 10 
retire from the extremity of the State, and confine them- 
ſelves in the gapital and its vicinity. Had not his mind 


beep of the firmeſt texture he, would. have been diſcou- 


Taged, but his enemies found him as formidable on the 
evening of a defeat, as on the marpiog wr A victory, 


1 


ie H a P. XXIV, 


amen of 1781. Operations in . Cornwall 


capturcd: Neun fenden deflroyed. 


T has already been mentioned. that lord Cornwalliy 
ſoon after the battle of Guildford, marched to Wil- 
mingron in North-Carolina. When be had completed 
that march, various plans of operation were preſented 
to his view. It was faid in favour of his proceeding 
ſouthwardly, that the country between Wilmington avd 
Camden was barren and of difficult pafſage---thar an em. 


8 for Charleſton would be both tedious and a 
grace Wy 
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trareful- that a junction with the toyal fortes in Vir- 1787. 
gibi, and the proſeemion of folld' operations in that 
of quarter, would be che moſt ettectual plan for effecklug 
10 and Teentitng the fubmiffion of the more ſouthern States. 
de N Other arguments of apparently Gqual forte urged his re- 

, turn to South-Carollna. Previbus to his departure for 
of Viegidia, he Rad received information that Gen. Greene J 
m. I had begun his march for Camden, and he had reaſon | 
| 
| 


cer from paſt experience to fear that if he did not follow 
5 him, the mhabitants by a ſecond revolr, would give the 
re American army a ſuperiority over the ſmall force left 
inn Wunder lord Rawdvn. Though his lordſhip was very ap- 
ck Wprchenfive of danger from that quarter, he hoped either 
the What lord Rawdon would be able to ſtand his ground, of 
9" mat Gen. Greene would follow the royal army to Vir- | 
un. zima, or in the moſt unfavonrable event he flattered | 


r40 bimfelf, that by the conqueſt of Virginia, the recovery | | 
br Hor South=Carotina would be at any time practicable. His | 

r al! Whordſhip having too much pride to turn back, and prefers | 1 
5 10 Wing the extenfive ſcale of operations which Virginia pre- | ö 


ſented, to the narrow one of preſerving paſt conqueſts, 
determined to leave Carolina to its fate. Before the end 
of April, he therefore proteeded on his march, from Wil- 
ington towards Virginia, To favotr the paſſage of 
07 ihe many rivers, with which the country is interſected, 
vo boars were mounted on carriages and taken along k 
ith his army. The King's troops proceeded ſeveral | 1 
days without oppofition, and almoſt without intelligence. | 
e Americans made an attempt at Swift-creek and af- TW 
erwards at 'Fiſhing-creek to ſtop their progreſs, but | 
mhout any effect. The Britim took the ſhorteſt road 

o Hatifax, and on their arrival there defeated ſeveral 

parties of the Americans and took ſome ſtores, with ve». 

little Jofs'on their fide, The Roanoke, the Mcherrin, 

nd the Nottaway rivers were ſucceſſively croffed by the 

oyal army, and with little or no oppoſition from the 

liſperſed inhabitauts. To lefs than a month the march May 20« 4 
om Wilmington to Peterſburg was completed. The 8 


Apr. 25. 


ally 


leted 
ented 
eding 
q avd 


170 ater had been fixed upon as the place of rendezvous,” 
cha private correſpondence with Gen. Philips. By this 


combination 
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178 m. combination of the royal force previouſly. employed is 
wore Virginia, with the troops which had marched from Wil. 


| Theſe two events eaſed his wind. of. all. anxiety for 
Sopth-Carolina, and inſpired him with, brilliant hopes of 


i lis, and by the recent arrival of a reinforcement of 1 500 


body, called for the vigorous exertions of the friends of 
| independence. The defenſive operations, in oppoſition u 


many embarraſſments. lathe firſt' moments of the n 
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mington, lord Cornwallis was at the head of a . 
erful army. This junction was ſearcel ly completed, when 
lord Cornwallis received lord Rawdonꝰ report, of che ad« 
vantage he had gained over Geo. Greene on the 25th of 
the preceding month. About the ſame time he received 


information chat chree Britiſh eine had Mn from 
Cork for Charleſton, 


a glorious campaign He contidered. himſelf. as having 
already ſubdued both the Carolinas, and as being in 
fair way to increaſe his military fame, by the addition of 
Virginia to the liſt of his conqueſts... By the late eom- 
bination of tbe royal forces under Philips and Cora va. 


men directly from New-York, Virginia became the prin- 
cipal theatre of operations for the-) remainder of the 
campaign. The formidable force, thus collected in one; 


it, were principally entruſted to the Marquis de la Fayctts 
Early in the year he had been detached from the main 
American army on an expedition, the object of which 
was a co-operation with the French fleet in capturing 
Gen. Arnold. On the failure of this, the Marquit 
marched back as far as the head of Elk. There he r 
ceived an order to return to. Virginia to oppoſe the! 3. rn 
tiſh forces, which had become more formidable by the 
arrival of a conſiderable reinforcement, under Gen. Phi 
lips. He proceeded without delay to Richmond, and apo; 
rived there the day before the Britiſh reached Manchen 
ter, on the oppoſite ſide of James river. Thus was ti 
eapital of Virginia, at that time filled with almofl al 
the military ſtores of the State, ſaved from immincoFor 
danger. So great was: the ſuperiority of numbers e. 
the fide of the Britiſh, that the Marquis bad before bi dri 
a labor of the greateſt difficulty, and was. preſſed v 


in 
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d is Wag tempeſt, and till he could provide againſt its utmoſt 1781. 
Wil age, he began to retire with his little army, which con- — 


o. aged only of about 1000 regulars, 2909 . and 
hen 60 dragoons. 
ad: Lord Corowallis 7 from Pecerſburg to Jang 
h of Wiver which he croſſed at Weſtown, and thence marching 
ved hrough Hauover county croſſed the South Anna or 
rom WPamunkey river. The Marquis follöwed bis motions, 
but at a guarded diſtance. The ſuperiority of the Bri- 
for Wiſh army, eſpecially of their cavalry, which they eaſily 
upplied with good horſes from the ſtables and paſtures 
ff private gentlemen io Virginia, enabled them to traverſe 


ere therefore undertaken. The one was to Charlotte- 
ile, with the view of capturing the Governor and Aſ- 
embly of the Btate. The other to Point of Fork to 
deſtroy ſtores. Lt. Col. Tarleton to whom the firſt was 


apture ſeven of its members, and to deſtroy a great 
quantity of ſtores at and near Charlotteville, The 


ds other expedition which was committed to Lt. Col. Sim- 


de, was only in part ſucceſsful, for the Americans had 
reviouſly removed the moſt of their ſtores from Point 
pf Fork. la the courſe of theſe marches and counter 
narches, immenſe quantities of property were deſtroyed 


britiſh made many partial conquelts, but theſe were 
eldom of longer duration than their encampments. 
The young Marquis, with a degree of prudence that 
ould have done honor to an old ſoldier, acted ſo cau- 
ouſly on the defenſive and made ſo judicious a choice of 
poſts, and ſhewed ſo much vigor and deſign in his 
movements, us to preyent any advantage being taken of 
lis weaktneſs. In his circumſtances, not to be deſtroy- 
d, was triumph. He effected a junction at Racoon- 
ord with Gen. Wayne, who was at the, head of 800 
bennſylvanians. While this junction was forming the 
ritiſh got between the American army and its {iores, 
hich had been removed from Richmond to Albemarle 
ld court houſe. The poſſeſſion of theſe was an ob- 

Vor. II. K k ject 


he country ia all directions. Two diſtant expeditions 


ommitted, ſueceeded ſo far as to diſperſe the Aſſembly, 


ad ſundry unimportant ſkirmiſhes took place. The 
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5 1787. 


he conceived it impracticable for the Marquis to ge 


June 18. 


addreſs to impreſs him with an idea that the Americat 


June 26. 


perſed. Lord Cornwallis thinking it expedient to con 


conceiving this to be a faycurable opportunity for aCting 


re nis TOR or rhe 
ject with both armies. The Marquis by forced tharchs 
got within a few miles of the Britiſh army, when th 
were two days march from Albemarle old court houſe 


The Britiſh general conſidered himſelf as fure of his ad 
verſary for he knew that the ſtores were his object; a 


between him and the ſhore; but by a road in paſ 
ing which he might he attacked to advantage. The 
Marquis had the addrefs to extricate himſelf from this 
difficulty, by opening in the night a nearer road t 
Albemarle old court houſe which had been long diſuſet 
and was much embarraſſed. To the ſurprize of lor 
Cornwallis, the Marquis fixed himſelf the next day be 
tween the Britiſh army and the American ſtores. Lord 
Cornwallis, finding his ſchemes fruſtrated fell back u 
Richmond. About this time the Marquis“ army was reit 
forced by Steuben's troops, and by militia. from the pun 
adjacent. He followed lord Cornwallis, and had the 


army was much greater then it really was. His lord 
ſhip therefore retreated to Williamſburg. The day af 
ter the main body of the Britiſh army arrived there 
their rear was attacked by an American light corps ut 
der Col. Butler and ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs. 
About the time lord Cornwallis reached Williamſburo 
he received intelligence from New-York, ſetting fort! 
the danger to which the royal army in that city was er 
poſed from a combined attack, that was ſaid to be threat 
ened by the French and Americans. Sir Henry Clio, 
therefore required a detachment from Earl Cornwall 
if he was not engaged in any important enterpriſe, and 
recommended to him a healthy ſtation, with an ample 
defenſive force, till the danger of New-York was di 


ply with this requiſition, and judging that his command 
afterwards would not be adequate to maintain his preſent 
poſition at Williamſburg, determined to retire to Port, 
mouth. For the execution of this project, it was 
ceſſary to croſs James river. The Marquis de la Fayett 
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offenſively, adyauced on the Britiſh. Gen. Wayne rely= 178. 


jag on the information of a countryman, that the main 


body of the Britiſh, had croſſed James river, puſhed for- 
ards with about Boo light troops to haraſs their rear. 
ontrary to his expectations, he found the whole Britiſh 
army drawn up ready to oppoſe him. He inſtantly con- 
cived that the beſt mode of ,cxiricating himſelf from his 
perilous ſituation would be, to aſſume a bold counte- 


I 


Wnaoce, and engage his adverſaries before he attempted to July 6. 
Wrctreat, He therefore preſſed on for ſome time, avd urg- 


d an attack with ſpirit before he fell back. Lord Corn- 
rallis, perhaps ſuſpecting an ambuſcade, did not purſue. 


Wy this bold map@uvre Wayne got off but with little loſs. 


In the courſe of cheſe various movements, the Britiſh 


Wrcrc joined by few of the inbabitants, and ſcarcely by 
ar of the natives. The Virginians for the moſt part 


Kher joined the Americans, or what was much- more 
ommon, kept out of the way of the Britiſh. To pur- 
haſe ſafety by ſubmiſſion was the policy of very few, 


ical ae theſe were for the moſt part natives of Britain. Af- 
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er Earl Cornwallis had croſſed James river, he marched 
or Portſmouth. He had previouſly taken the neceſſary 
ſteps far complying with the, requiſition of Sir Henry 
liaton, to ſend a part of his command to New-York. 

But before they ſailed, an expreſs arrived from Sir Hen- 
Clinton with a letter, expreſſing his preference of Wil- 


n to Portſmouth for the reſidence of. the army, - 


ind his defire that Old- Point- Comfort or Hampton road 
hould be ſecured as a ſtation for line of battle ſhips. 
he commander in chief, at the ſame time, allowed his 

lordſhip to. detain any part or the whole of the forces 
nder his command, for completing this ſervice. On 

x2mination, Hampton road was not approved of as a 
ſation, for the havy. It being a principal object of the 
ampaign to,fix,on a ſtrong permanent poſt or place of 
arms in the Cheſapeak for the ſecurity of both the ar- 
y and navy, and Portſmouth and Hampton road having 

wth been pronounced unfit for that purpoſe, York- 
own and Glauceſter Points were conſidered as moſt likes. 

ly to accord with the views of the royal commanders. 
ortſmouth was therefore evacuated, and its garriſon 
| transferred 


Aug. 
O. : 


8 
niaſelf of Sir 'Henry Clinton's permiſſion to retainthe 


intelligence arrived, that the French and American ar: 
mies which had been lately ſtationed in the more north 


"Graſſe, without loſs of time, blocked np York river wit 


junction with the continental troops under the Marqui 
An attack on this force was intended, bur before all rhe ar 


letters of an early date in September were received | 
lord Cornwallis from Sir Henry Clinton, ' announciny 
that he would do his utmoſt to reinforce the royal arm 
in Cheſapeak, or make every diverſion in his power, a 
that Admiral Digby was hourly expected on the coal 
On the receipt of this intelligence Earl Cornwallis, f 
thinking bimfelf juſtified in hazarding an engageme" 
abandoned the reſolution of attacking the combined fe 


it might be added that Earl Cornwallis, by this chan 
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transferred * to Tork- Town. Lord Chrinrattls: availed 


whole force under his command, and impreſſed with the 
rieceflity of eſtabliſhing a ſtrong place of arms in the 
Cheſapeak, applied himſelf with induſtry to fortify hi 
new poſts, ſo as to render them tenable dy his preſent 
Army, amonnting to oo men, zgainſt any force that 
he ſuppoſed likely to be brought againff them. 
Al this period the officers of the Bricith navy exped- 
ed that their fleet in the Weſt-Indies would j join them, 
and that ſolid operations in Virginia would in a ſhort 
dime re- commenxe with increaſed vigor. 
While they were indulging theſe hopes Count de Graf 
with a French fleet of 28 fail of che line from the Wet: 
Indies entered the Cheſapeak, and about the fame time 


ern States, were advancing towards Virginia. Count de 


three large ſhips and ſome frigates, and moored the prit 
cipal part of his fleet in Lynhaven-bay. Three rhou 
ſand two hundred French troops, brought in this fl 
from the Weſt-Indies, commanded by the Marquis & 
St. Simon, were diſembarked and ſoon after formed 


de la Fayette, and the whole took poſt ar Williamſburg 


r = mW mas. coz ww. ii 


- 
— 


rangements ſabferviem to its execution were fixed upot 


of Fayette and St. Simon. It is the province of hiſto 
to relate what has happened, and not to indulge covjet 
tures in the bonndleſs field of contingencies; other 
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iled I of opinion, loſt a favourable opportunity of extricating 178. 
[he MW himſelf from à combination of hoſtile force, which by oo 
the Wl farther concentration ſoon became irreſiſtible. Ou the | 
the other hand if an attack had been made, aud that had 

bis Wl proved unſucceſsful, he would have been charged with 
ſcot Ml raſhoeſs it not waiting for the -promiſed co-operation. On 
thai the ſame uncertain ground of conje&uring what ought 
| to have been done, it might be ſaid that the knowledge 
ped Earl Cornwallis had of public affairs would have juſtified 
hem Wl him in abandoning York-Town, in order to return to 
hort South-Carolina. It ſeems as though this would have 

been his wiſeſt plan; but either from an opinion that 

raſſe his inſtructions to ſtand His ground were poſitive, or that 
effectual relief was probable, his lordſhip thought proper 
to riſque every thing on the iſſue of a fiege. An at- 
tempt. was made to burn or diſlodge the French ſhips in 
the river, -bur none to evacuate his poſts at this carly 
period when that meaſure was practicable. | 

Admiral Greaves with 20 ſail of the line, made an ef- 
fort for the relief of lord Cornwallis, but without effet- = 
ing his "purpoſe. When he appeared off the capes of 
Virginia, M. de Graſſe went out to meet him, and an | 
indecifive engagement took place. The Britiſh were wil- Sep. 7. 
ling to renew the action ; but de Graſſe for good reaſons 
declined it. His chief object in coming out of the capes 
was to cover a French fleet of eight line of baule ſhips, - 
which was expected from Rhode-Ifland. In conformity 
to a preconcerted plan, Count de Barras commander of 
this Beet, had ſailed for the Cheſapeak, about the time 
de Grafle failed from the Weſt-Indies for the ſame place. 
To avoid the Britiſh fleet, he had taken a circuit by Ber- 
muda. For fear that the Britiſh fleet might intercept him 
en his approach to the capes of Virginia; de Graſſe 
tame out to be at hand for his protection. While Greaves 
and de Graſſe were manceuvering near the mouth of the 
Cheſapeak, Count de Barras paſſed the former in the 
vight, and got within the capes of Virginia. This gave 
the fleet of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty a decided ſuperio- ) 
rity. Admiral Greaves ſoon took his departure, and M. i 
de Graſſe re-entered the Cheſapcak. All this time con- 
formably 
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17381 formably to the well digeſted plan of the campaign, the 
<—Y> French and the American forces were marching through 


friends of independence.” In this low, ebb of their af. 


bilities as an officer, had beon often diſplayed; but on 
negotiator were called forth into action. Animated as 


. feeling moſt : ſenſibly for the diſtreſſes of his country, his 
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the middle ſtates on their way to Tork - town. To un- 
derſtand their proper conne ion, the great events ſhortly 
to be deſcribed, it is neceſſary to go back and trace the 
remote cauſes which brought on this grand combination of 
fleets and armies which put a period to the war. 
The fall of Charleſton in May 1788, and the com- 
plete rout of the American ſouthern army in Auguſt fol- 
lo wing, together with the increaſing inability of the Ame- 
2icans to carry on the war, gave a ſerious alarm to the 


Fairs, a pathetic ſtatement of their diſtreſſes was made to 
their illuſtrious ally the King of France. To give great- 
or efficacy to their ſolicitations, Congreſs appointed Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John Laurens their ſpecial miniſter, and MI. 
directed him after repairing to the court of Verſailles, to 
urge the neceſlity af ſpeedy and effectual ſuccour, and in 
particular to ſolicit for a loan of money, and the co- 
operation of a French fleet, in attempting ſome import: 
ant enterpriſe againſt the common enemy. His great a- 


this occaſion, the ſuperior talents of the ſtateſman and 
he was with the ardor of the warmeſt patriotiſm, and 


whole ſoul was exerted to intereſt the court of France in 
giving a rigorous aid to their allies. His engaging mas- 
ners and /infinuating addreſs, procured a favourable re- 
ception to bis repreſentations. He won the hearts of 
thoſe who were at the helm of public affairs, and inflan- 
ed them with zeal to aſſiſt a country whoſe cauſe was 
ſo ably pleaded, and whoſe ſufferings were ſo patheticali 
repreſented. At this crifis his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
gave this American : allies, -a ſubſidy of fix millions of 
livres, and became their ſecurity for ten millions more 
borrowed for theit uſe in the United Necherlands. 4 
naval co-operation vas promiſed and a conjunct expedli- 
on againſt their common foes was projected. 


1 | The 
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fleet, ſeemed to be the only hinge on which it was likely foon 
to take a favourable turn. The Britiſh army being par- 
celled in the, different ſea ports of the United States, any 
dwiſipn of it blocked up by a French fleet, could not 
long reſiſt the ſuperior combined force, which might be 
brought to operate againſt ir, The Marquis de Caſtries 


calculated the naval force, which the Britiſh could con- 
centre on the coaſt of the United States, and difpoſed 
his own in ſuch a manner as enſured him a ſuperiority. 
In conformity to theſe principles, and in ſubſervieney to 
the deſign of the campaign, M. de Graſſe ſailed in March 
1781, from Breſt with 25 ſail of the line, ſeveral thou- 
ſand land forces, and a large convoy amounting to more 
than 200 ſhips. A ſmall part of this force was deſtined 
or the Eaſt-Indies, but M. de Graſſe with the greater 
part ſailed for Martinique. The Britiſh fleet then in the 
eſt-Iadies, had been previouſly weakened by the de- 
parture of a ſquadron for the protection of the ſhips, 
which were employed in carrying to England the booty 
which had been taken at St Euſtatius. The Britiſh Ad- 
mirals Hood and Drake, were detached to intercept the 
outward bound French fleet commanded by M. de Grafle, 
but a junction between his force and eight thips of the 
ine and one of 50 guns, which were previouſly at Mar- 
nique and St. Domingo, was nevertheleſs etfected. By 
his combination of freſh. ſhips from Europe, with the 
rench fleet previouſly in the Weſt-Indics, they had a 
ecided ſuperiority. M. de Graſſe having finiſhed his 
duſineſs in the Weſt-Indics, ſailed in the beginning of 
\uguſt with a prodigious convoy. After ſeeing this our 
ff danger he directed his courſe for the Cheſapeak, and 
Irrived there as has been related on the thirtieth of the 
ae month. Fire days before his arrival in the Cheſa- 
peak, the French fleet in Rhode-Ifland failed fcr the fame 
lace, Theſes fleets notwithſtanding their original diſ- 
ance from the ſcene of action and from each other, co- 
acided in their operations ia an extraordinary manner, 
1 | ET. 


who directed the marine of France, with great preciſion | 
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The American war was now ſo far involved in the 1781. 
conſequences of naval operations, that a ſuperior French —T 


| 


— 
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1781. far beyond the'rach 6f mifrary calculation They al 
TD redet't one dbjtt ant at une dud the ſame dne, and 
that object vu neither known Hor ſuſpetted by che Bri. 
tiſh, tin the propef ſeaſon for counter- An Wes clapfed, 
This cotincidence of- favourable eireumſtances, extended 
to the marches of the French and American fand force: 
The plan of operations had been ſo well Yigetted, 20 
wus ſo faithfully exeetted by the different eomhander, 
that Gen. Waſhington atd Count Rocham beau had pal. 
ſed the Britiſti Head quarters in New. Tork, and were conf. 
derably advanced in their way to Yorktown, before Coun 
de Graſſe had reached the American coaſt. Th was ef. 
May 6, fected in the following manner, Monſr. de Barras ap 
pointed to the command of the French ſquud rot at · Nen. 
port, arrived at Beſtorf with diſpatekes or Coust de Rock 
ambeau. An interview Won after took place: ul enthe 
Held, between Gen. Waſtington, Knox and dd Portait 6 
che part of the Americabs ad Comhr de Riathambent 
land the Chavalicy Chantelleux, on the part of te Frenc 
At this joterview, an centual plan of the Whole cat 
paigu was fixed. Tus us ay ficge td New: York 
concert with a“ Frencheffeet, which-was to arrive dn the 
conſt in the monthtof Auguſt. It was Agreed that th 
French troops ſhould march towirds the Norch- rise 
Letters were add reſſed by Gen- Wathirigron to the en 
cutive officers'of Nev-Humpſhire, Maſſat hufetts, Conde 
ticut and New-HJerſty, requiring them to fi bp their b 
talions, and to have their quotas 620 mihi $9 read 
neſs,” within à week of the time they might be called for 
Conformably to theſe” outhbes of the campaigu, 
French troops marched from Rhode Aſland in June, t 
early in the following month joined the American arny 
About the time this junction took place, Gen. Wal 
ington marched his army from their winter encam 
near Peeks - kill, to the vieinity ot Kingſbridge. Gen 
Lincolt' fell down the North- river with a detachment 
boats, and took poſſeſſiou of the ground where fort! 
dependence formerly ſtood. An attack was made ups 
him but was Won diſcobtirurd. The Britiſh about iþ 
time, . almoſt the Whole of 7 my 
| | ork - 111406 
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Lorle. Ges. Walbingron hoped, to be able to 1761. 
io commence operations againſt» New-York, about tber 


middle, or at fartheſt the latter end of July. Flat bots 


omed boats ſufficient. m tranſpont gogo men were built 


near Albany, and brought 'down Hudſon's river to the 


neighbourhapd of the American army before New-Y ork. 


Ovens -mereiexeied: oppoſite to Staten · Iſſand, for the uſe 


of the French tro — — 
was introdudtorꝝ to the commencement of che ſiage. It 


. et a line mortifying to Gen. Waſhington, i0 Gnd 


himſelf on the; ad of Auguſt to be only a few hundreds 


i firongens; than; he was on the day his army firſt moved 


from their winter quarters. To have fixed on a plan of 
a foreigu officer at the head of a reſpec- 


N opecationer: wich 
table! forces: To have brought that force from a conſi- 


derable\diftance,. in confident expettation of reintorce- 
ments. ſaffigiently large to commence. effective operati- 


eas agaigft the common enemy and. at the ſame time to 
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have engagements in behalf of the ſtate violated in direct 
oppoſitiomao their own intereſt, and in a manner deroga- 
tory, 20 his, peefonal, hognous, was epough to have excited 
ſtorms and, gempeſta, in any mind leſs calm than that of 
Cen. Waſhington, He bor this hard trial with bis uſual 
nagnanimity,. and contented himſelf with repcating his 
—— pov Pens and, at the | ſame time urged 
(th ) by, ovary tie, to caable him 10 fulfil cogagements 
7 iato n their account, with. the commander of 
—— | K il WHT 4 
That tagdineſs of the laces, eich na urban Genes had 
brought chem near the brink, of ruin, was nov the acci- 
leatal cauſe of real ſervice. . Had they ſeat forward their 
ecruity forthe regular army, aud their quotas of mili- 
a u was expected, the ſiege of New-York would have 
ommenced, in the latter end of July ar early in Auguſt. 
N ate was waſting away in expectation of theſe 
einloreemntys | lord Cornwallis as; bas been mentioned, 
d himſelf near the capes, of Virginia: His fituation 
dere, the arrival of a reinfarcement of 3000 Germans 


Turgpe p New-Torh, the) ſuperior - ſtrength of 


— n mates, in * up thelr 
Vol. II. battalions. 
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battalions and embodying their militia, and eſpecially re. 


cent intelligence from Count de Gvaſſtey chat his deftinari. 


Aug. 15 


24; 


on vas fixed. t he 'Chefapealy concurred nbout the mid. 
dle of Auguſt, — change of the plan of the 
campaign. ig oi torr 1% f , 36”: 

The ara w 0 an — 40 attack New. Tork 
nee bene up. While this deception was 
played off, che allled army croſſed the Nett river, and 
paſſed on by the way of Philadelphia, throughethe inter- 
mediate coonrry;” to Fork- town. An attempt to reduce 
the Britiſh force in Virginis 'þromiſed ſucceſs th more 


_ expedition; and to ſecure © wn object of nearly equal im- 


| 
j 
1 
[4 
portance as dhe reduction of New Yorks No'bne en i i 
undertake to ſay what would have been the conſequence, i c 
is the allied forces had perſevered in their origint? plan; i | 
bur ir is evident from the event, that no ſuceeſs could 
have been greater, or more condueive to the eſtabliſh- e 
ment of their ſehemes, chan what reſuked from their, b 
oporutions in Virginia. nnd n De 
While the attack of New-York was in ſerious con- 
templation; à letter from General Waſtingron' detailing 
the particulars of the imended operations of the cam- 
paign,” being intereepred, felt into the hands ef Sit 
Henry Clinton. ' After the plan was changed, the roy! i a 
commander was ſo mueb under” the impreſſton of the 
intelligence contained in the intercepred letter, that hel ca 
believed every movement towards Virginia to be a feint, ff or 
calculated to draw off his attention from the defence o 


New-York: Under the influence! of this Opinion be th: 


Avg. 24. 


- 


bent his whole force to ſtrengthen that poſt, and ſuffer- MM * 
ed the French and Angtienn armies to paſs him without Th 
any moleſtation. -- the beſt opportunity of Rriking le 
at them was elapſed; then for” the  fixrſti#ime he wi 
brought to believe-thar the allies had fixed on Virginia, 2 
for the theatre of their combined operations; 4½ Tt 
truch may be made to anfwet the purpoſes of deception the 
ſo no feint of attaching New-York, could brave bees gre 
more ſucceſsful than the-reat intendon,n tf - the 

In the latter end of Auguſt the American army beg . 
„ the e of Ne⸗ de 


York 


- 
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fleet, commanded-by«+ Mogfr. de Graſſæ. The Fre net 
troops marehted at the ſat time, and for the ſame place. 
In the courſe of chis ſummer they paſſed through all 
the extenfive ſertiements:which tic berween Newport and 
York-Town-! It ſcldomy if ever happened before, that 
an army led through à foreign country, at fo great a di- 
ſauce from thelr owa, among a people of different 
principles, cuſtoms; language, and religion, behaved 


they had to paſs through 300 miles of a conntry abouud- 
iog jn fruit, aud at à me when the moſt delicious pro- 
ductions of nature, growing on and near the public 
highways. preſented both opportunity and temptation to 
gratify their appetites-. Yet ſo complete was their diſ- 
cipline that in this long mareh, ſcarce- an inſtauce could 
cir Wl be produced of 4 peach or 2a apple being taken, without 

de conſent of the inhabitants. Gen, Waſbiogton and 


7 44 7 K K 77 7 
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„ Count Buchawbeav reached Williamfburg om the wth Sep, 14. 


ing of September They wich- Generals Chaſtelſeux, Du Por- 
im- tail, and Knox proceeded to vii Count de Grafleon board 
Sit din ſhip the Ve do Parte, 8 a yas of _ 
ye ration en 

the i Tue Count aſterwards wrote to Walhingeon; Ws 

he i caſe a Britiſh fleet appeared, be conecived that he 
int, ¶ ought to go out and meet them at fea; inſtead of riſquing 
e engagement in a confined fituation.” ' This alarmed 
he che General. He ſent the Marquis de la Fayette, with 
F:r- Ml letter to diſſuadę him from the dangerous meaſure. 

out] This letter and the peefualions of the Marge had the 
ing deüred effect. 

The combined forces eres n to Fork- 
town, partly by land, and partly down the Cheſapeak. 
The whole, together with a body of Virginia militia, under 
the command of General Nelſon, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to 12,000 meu, rendezvouſed at Williamſburg on 
the 25th of September, and in five days after, moved 
down to the jnveſtiture of York-town-'* The French 
fleet at che ſame dime moved to the mouth of „ 
an 


Lor. Sta, Waſhiagrom had advanced as far as Chef- 17661. 
ter, before; he rece de h pews of the arrival of ibe 


with ſo much regularity. In their march to York-Town 


— LS 


- _——- — 
2 


178. and took i politingy which was calculated to prevent lor 
— Cornwallis; either from retrouming, —— 


— 


ae es on e e 


waterl Ne vichſiy to the much 
Tork non, Waſhington gave but in. — 
follows. , If the enemy ſhould de tempted to meet the 
army omtits mareb, the General particularhytenjoins the 
troops to place their principal reliance! on ibe bayonet, 
that they! may prove the vanity of the boaſt, which the 
Brit iſh make of their peculiar proweſs, iu deciding battles 
with chat wes pos.. e Cn e moni 
The combined army balted in the, evening, about 
two miles from York-town, aud lay ons their arms a 
night. On che next day Colonel Scammell, au officer of 
uncommon merit, and af the moſt amiable manners, in 
approaching the outer works of the Boitiſn, was mortalh 
wounded and taken priſoner. About chis time, Ear 
Cornwallis received a letter from Sir - Henry Clinton, 4% 
nouncing the arrival of Admiral Digby» with three ſhip 
of the line from Europe, and che determination of the 
Geyeral and flag officers im New - Vork t embürk. 9000 
men in a fleet, Which would probably fail-on the. 5 ih di 
October chat this fleet cunſiſted of 23 ſail af ahe ling 
and that joint exertions of the mavy and army would be 
made for his relief. On the nigbt after the receipt of us 
intelligence, Earl Cornwallis quitzed his putrward potion 
and retired to one more inwards. nin ho (14 4 
The works erected for.the ſecurity of Yorktown 01 
tha right, were redoubts and battegies, withia- line 0 
ſtockade in the rear. A marſhy ravine lay in! fon d 
the right, over which was placed a large redoubt. Tht 
moraſs otended along the center, which was defended by 
à line of ſtockade, and by batteries: On the left of in 
center Was a/horpwork with a ditch, a row of fraize and u 
abbatis. Two redoubts were advanced before the left. Ihe 
combined forces advanced and took poſſeſſion of the grout 
from which the Britiſh had petired. About this / time the le 
gion cavalry and mounted infautry, paſſed over the ri 
to Glouceſter, General de Choiſy inveſted the Britiſh pol 
on that ſide fo fully, as to cut off all communication be- 


teen it and che country, Ja. the men ume the 72 
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x10 {be combined army. On the gth and 
1 th eee (the, French and Americans opened 
the ir bantenias . They kept up 4 briſk, and well directed 
ibe fram-vheayy. cannon, from mortars and howitzers. 
net, ſhells oi the beſic gers reached the ſhips in the har- 


dour, the Charon af 44 guns and a tranſport ſhip, were 
On he ioth 2 meſſenger arrived with a dif- 
patch from Sir Heory Clinton to Earl Conwallis, dated on 
e goth oh September, hieh ſtated various cireumitances 
ding ta leſſus che probability of relief being obtained, 
y a dire movement from New-Tork. Earl Corawal- 
is vas ot this. junc ture adviſed to evachate Vork · town. and 
fer paſſing over to Glouceſtar, to forge his way into the 
Earl country. | Whether this movement would have been ſue- 
:fsful, no one can with certainty pronounce, but it could 
t have rodaced any conſcquences more; injurious 10 
royal intereſt, than thoſe which reſulted from do» 
linings cha attempt. Qu the other hand had this move- 
nent bean made, and the royal army been de feated or 


ad Sir Henry Clinton with the promiſed relief, reached 
Lork;towu, the precipitancy of the noble Far „ would 
ave beer perhaps more the ſubject. of ceofyre, khan his 
eſolution of ſtanding his ground andi reſiſting ta che laſt 
xtremity.. From this uncertain, ground of conjactures, 
proceed 40 relate; real events. The beſicgers com- 
nenced. their ſecond parallel 200 yards from the works of 
ie beſieged. ; Two redoubts which were advanced on 
de left of the Britiſh, greatly impeded the progreſs of 
he combined armies. It was therefore propoſed to carry 
hem by ſtorm. To excite a ſpimt of emulation, the re- 
luction of the one was committed to the French, of the 
ther to the Americans. The aſſallants marched, to the 
ſault with unloaded arms 3; þaying paſſed the abbatis 
id paliſades, they attacked on all ſides, and carried the 
doubt in a few minutes with the loſs of 8 killed and 28 
zounded, Lieutenant Colonel Laurens perfonally took 
Re n er ie, His humagity and 
that 


aptured in tha interior county, and in the Menn gime = 


a 


22 pe trangther hcinwants 1487. 
bee was. conſtantly! empleyed:3n impeding TY 
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when they wem to the aſſualt, to remember New-Lond 
/ (the recent maſſucres at which place ſhall be Rereafter o 
lated) and to peratiate by putting the men in the redo- 
to the word. Being-aſked why they had diſobeyed o 
by beingingahgm off as priſoners, they anſwerod, . 
could not put them to death, when they begged for thei 
lives? About five pf the Britiſh were killed / and the re 
were captured · Colonel Hamilton who conducted the e 
priſe, in his report to the Marquis de la Fayette men 
ald to the honour of his detachment, © chat iacapable 
imitating examples of barbarity, and forgetting 
2222 they ſpared every mai who ceaſog to reſiſ 
The French were equally weden ae thei 
They carried the redoubt alligned to them wich kap 
but loſt a conſiderable number of men. 1 
doudts were included in the ſocond parallel, aud facilita 
the ſubſequent operations of the beſiegers. ' The Brit 
could not with propriety riſque repeated ſallies. One 
OR+ 16: projeQed at this time conſiſtiug of 400 _ commande 
dy Lieutenant Colonel Abercrombie. He proceeded 
far as to force two reduubts, and to ſpike eleven pieces 
cannon. Though the 6fficers and ſoldiers diſplayed gre 
bra very in this enterpyiſey yet their ety rt EI 
eſſential advantage. The cannon 'were nſpik 
Wes. rendered fit for ſervie © 
By this time the batteries of the beGegere were con 
d with nearly a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance, 2 
rg worbes of the beſieged were ſo damaged, that i! 
could. ſcarecly ſhew a ſingle gun. Lord Cornwallis | 
now no hope left but from offering terms of capitulaji 
or attempting an efeape. He determined on the latte 
This though leſs practieable than when firſt propoſch 
was not altogether hopeleſs. Boats were prepared to 
ceive the troops in the vight, and to tranſport them 
Glovceſter-Point. After one whole embarkation | 
crofſed, a. violent ſtorm of wind and rain diſperſed ! 
boats employed on this-bufinefs, and fruſtrated the wht 
ſcheme. The royal army, thus weakened by divi 
was expoſed to increaſed danger. Ocde 
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Orders were feat to thofe we Had paſſed, to re- erom 1781. 
river to LY 6rk&Town. With the failure bf this ſthetne 
TV hope of the Brififh artiy expifed . Lotiger ret 
ance cond Fnſ\ver no good purpoſe, aud might octa- 
the "Iſs of muy valuable Eves: Lord Cornwallis 
erefore whote'a letter to Gen. Wihing*on, requeſtiry 
ceſſation of arms for 24 hours, and that comtmot⸗ 
„might de appointed to digeſt terms of capitularion. 
is remarkable while Lieut, Col. Laurens, the officer 
ployed by Gen. Waſhington on this occdfion; was 
g up hiſs articles, that his father was cloſely con- 
e u the tber of London, of which Earl Cornwal- 
wis Conde: By this fingular combination of Gr- 
nſtaners/y die lord chip became a priſoter, to the ſon df 
s own” priſoher. tri „ N e NY 4 f 
Tue poſte ef York and Glouceſter were furrendertd 
1 eupftwlatiob, che principal artictes of "which werd as 
ws: THE troops to be priſoners of war to Oates, 
# the faval forte to France. Fhe officers to fetafh 
t fide arms and private property of every kind; but 
properry, obviouſſy belonging to the itihabiraiits); 
Unfted States, to be ſubject to be reclalmed. The 
liers to be kept in Virginia; Maryland and Penoſyt- 
dia, and to be ſupplied with tlie ſame rations, us 'are al- 
ed to folders in the fervice of Congreſs. A pro- 
jon of the offſicers to march into the country with 
priſoners; the reſt to be allowed to proceed on pa- 
e to Europe, to New. York; of to any other Ameri- 
| wardttae poft in poſſeibir of the Britih. The hö- 
of marching out with colors flying, whith Had been 
ſed to Gen. Lincoln on His giving up Charleſton, was 
refuſed to Zart Cornwallis; and Centril Lincbfn 
appointed to receivers fubmiffion of the royal at- 
1 Lork- Town, preciſely in the ſame Way his own 
been echducted, abbur 19 months before. Lord 
malls engen vou,νẽe to og permiff „ for the Bri- 
and German trop to return to theſt᷑ reſpectite couu- 
uncker no 6ther feſtrictions tau an engagement not | 
ſerve againſt” Frünce or Atherten. He alſo tried to 
t% an indettinity for thof# of the fahabftants who had 
ied him; but ke was obliged to recede from the for- 
. mer 
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1,21, oats, _ alte 20;confens. that. the Jogalifs jo bie cx 
=> Gould, bogen ee the ene men, of i 
countrymen, His lordſhip nevertheleſs obtained 

on fon the -Bonctta ſſoop of var. % paſs. 
10 New-Nark. This, gave an opportunity of 
ing ſuch of ihem, ,as were molt, obnaxious.40 the / 
© neans. alen 108 eee. ring ene 
» The, regular. troops, of France and; Ameriga, emple 
| ed in this ſiege. conſiſted of about 3000. f ih forme 
and 5 500 of tbe latter; and they were aſſiſtad by abc 
49909 militia. On the part of the combined army ab- 
| f 300 xere killed or wounded... On the part of the bn 
| Giſh about 5093 and 70were taken in the vb 
dene carried by. afſauls on the 14h of 8 
troops of every kind that — patter x-ray 
exceeded; 1009 men, but ſo great — 
J besriug arme. The French and 


engineers 
fn -artillery, merited — applayſc. 


gadiers General Du Portail, and, Knox. were boch 
moied te the rank of Major Generals, on account 
their meritorious ſersices- Laut. Col. . Gopvion 
Captain Rochefontaine af the; corps df, engineers, 
ſpectively received breveta, che former ton the rack of 
Colonel, and che latter 10 the rank of, a Major, 
: Coogreſs honored: Gan. Waſhington, Count de! 
| chambeau, Count de Graſſe aud the afficers, of the d 
ferent- corps, and. the men under them, wch.chanks/ 
their ſervices in the teductios of lotd Cornwallis. - 
whole project, was conceived, with profound ,wifdom, 
the incidents of it had been combined with fingular f 
priety- It is not therefore wonderful, that from the 
markadbie coincidence.im all > nA 
er ſucceſs. 2 r Lin ei ' 
A Britiſh fleet omg 70900 ange 
for the relief >f lord Cornwallisy. acrined.of the. C Ic 
Fenk on dhe ac of Odober but an receiviog a9" 
of bis lordſhip's ſurrender, they returned to Bandy - 
and New- Tork. hoped was the 4 of 2 ene 


, 
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can: 0nq ueſts Vf the fouther n denten ind Deen Is 
ie Qed: "1No ene dug, rhe winhid -f D ber 


| previous ſucceſs was in danger of terminating in a-rebe}- 
ple e n of bie- ang may be confidered-as the 
rme g fend of the continental war in North -Atmneriet.. 
Teese unde the command of lord Cornwallis 
uud ſpread waſte and ruin over the face of all the cbun- 
i for Four hundred miles on the ſeu coaſtʒ · and for two 
nndred thiles to the weſt-wurd. Their marches from 
arle tom . Camden, from Camden to the river Dun, 
dae De throngh Notth-Carolina to Wilmington, 
* to Pxterſburg, and from Potorſburg 
the party of Virginia, till they finally ſertled 
+rome'sf more than ole ten hun- 
u tee Beeey pute chrough which they: puſſed in 
Noe "im arches, experienced the eſſuc of their 
pabiey 2 Their ifumbeds enabled them to go whither- 
deter ey pleafed, heir rage for prander difpoſed 
2 vhatever t hey had the means ef removing, 
bd their aaltmeſity to the- A merdcans led them often to 
he warmer trutiion of hat ey could neither uſe 
Senf . ny their means thouſdnds had been in- 
bleed it Ares The reduction of ſuch an army bc- 
aſloseck untſual tranſpobts of joy, in che breaſts of the 
— of the people. Well authenticated teſti- 
I aſſtres that the merves of ſome - were do agitated, 
7 f o produee convutfions, and that at leaſt one man 
be Nerpired under the tide of-pteaſore- whichyflowed in upon 
dn, „nem informed of his lor adp ſurrendee?... The 
- Weople chrobghout the United States diſplayed a ſarinl 
co uwph and cxutrariony awidch” no privateiprotperity is 
oor ibte fully to infpice; © General  Waſhingrony/onabc 
4A-ra 11g ter vordere ©: rhin_thofs who were 
Fo "POWs u uncut. Po ph Zee under 
De TY} 16 
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1781. eee ſhovult be pardoned and ſet at liberty. Hy 

WHIP orders eloſed as follows,' divine ſervice ſhall be per. 
formed to morrow in thediffene nt brigades and diviſiom 

The commander in chief recommends, that all che trooꝶ 

that ure not upon duty do aſſiſt at it with a ſerious de 

portmedt/ and that ſeaſibility of heart which the recob 

teftion of the ſurprifing and particular interpoũtion o 

providence in our favour elaims.“ Congreſs on reeei 

| Sept. 6. ing theofficial account of the great events, which had 
8 | -aken' place t York-town, reſolved to go im 
to church and return public thanks to Almighty God: 

for the advantages they had gained, They alſb iſſued 

1 tion for religiouſiy obſerriog — WY 
— the 13th of December as n day of thar 
giving and prayer“ The &ngvlarly inerefing crem 
-eaptivatirig:a'fecond royal army, produced ſtrong e 
tions, Which broke out in all rhe variety of ways wit 
-which-the moſt ræpturous joy uſually diſplays irfelf.- 
While the combined armies were advancing to 1 
hege of Lork- town, an excurſiom was made from Ne 

- York, which was attended wich no ſmall loſs to the / 
mericans. Gen. Arnold who had lately returned fre 
"Virginia, was appointed to conduct an expedition, . 

"4 object of which, was the town of New-Londos in | 

_ -native country. Phe troops employed therein, 

Sept 6. Janded in two detachments. on each fde of the harbou 
The one was commanded by Lient. Col. Eyre and d 

: other by General Arnold. The latter met with liu 
oppoſition, fort Trumbull and à redoubt which 
intended to cover the harbour, not being tenable wer 
evacuated; and the men croſſed the river to fort Griſut 

on Groton hill. This was furiouſly. attacked by Li 
Col. Eyre: Pbe garriſon defended themſelves: with gre 

/ reſolution, but after a ſevere conflict of forty minus 

the fort was carried by the aſſailants. The An 

had not more than fix os ſeven men killed, when 
Britiſh carried their lines, but @ ſevere execution 100 
place afterwards, though reſiſtance had ceaſed, An 
fFcer of the conquering: troops enquired on his enter) 


the fort who commanded, | Col. L he 
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I did, but yon do nos. Mod preſented him his ſword. 1781. 
he Col. was immediately run through the body and 
od. Between 30 aud 40 were wounded, and about 
vcre carried off priſoners," On the fide of theritiſn 
re killed and 145 wounded: Among che latter w 7 
ajor Montgomery, and among the former was Colonel 
re. About 4 5 veſſels loaded with the effects of the inha - 
itants, retreated up the river, and fourothers remained in 
he harbour unhurt, but all exceptiag theſe were burned * 
Wy thor communication of fire from the burning ſtores. 
dinty dwelliug houſes and 8 4 ſtores were reduced to aſhes, 
te-loſs which the Americans ſuſtained by the deſtructi- 
0 of naval ſtores, of proviſions and merchahdiſe, was 
nmenſe- Gen. Arnold having completed the object of the 
peditiom returned in eight days to New-York. The 
Americans loſt many valuable men, and much of their 
ofefions by this incurſion, but the cauſe for which they 
ontended mas uninjured. Expeditions which, ſeemed to 
vena higher ohjedt than the deſtruction of property, 
rated their affections ſtill farther from Britiſh govern- 
ot! They were not fo extenſive as to ant ver the ends 
conqueſt; and the momentary impreſiou refultiag 
om them produced no laſting intimidation. Ou the 
ther hand, they excited a ſpirit of revenge againit che 
hors: o6 ſuch accumulated diſtreſſes. 
The year 1781 terminated, in all parts of the United 
rates in favour of the Americans. It began with weak- 
n in Carolina; mutiny in New-Jerſey, aud devaſtation 
Virginia; nevertheleſs in its cloſe, the Britiſh - were” 
onfined to their ſtrong holds in or near New-York, 
rlefton and Savannah, and their whole army in Vir- 
nia was captured. They in the courſe of the year had 
quired much plunder by which individuals were enriob- 
d, but their nation was in no reſpect bencſited- The 
ole campaign paſſed away on their part without one 
iluable conqueſt; or the acquiſition of any poſt or place, 
rom which higher purpoſes were anſwered, than deſtroy- 
ag public ſtores or diſtreſſing individuals,” and coriching 
be-officers and privates of their army aud navy. The 
portant ſervices rendered by Franco 20 the Americans, 
a N cemented 
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1791. cemented the union of the two nations with addition 
n. The onderly inoffenſive behaviour. of the French 


aad were treated with every mark of attention and re- 


tants. They were welcome gueſts wherever they came, 


Neg. 31. ed from his long confinement in the tower of Londos- 
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troops in the United States, contraſted with the havoc 
of property made by the Britiſh ia their marches and 
cxeurfions, was ſilently turning the current of popular ei- 
teem in favour of the former, and working a; revdlution 
in the minds of the inhabitants, greatly conducive to the 
eſtabliſnment of that , which had taken place in the go - 
vernment. The property of the inhabitants of Rhode- 
Iſland, received no damage of any account from the 
French troops, during their eleven months reſidence 2. 
mong them. The ſoldiers were rather a guard than : 
nuiſancet The citizens met with no interruption when 
proſecuting their lawful: buſineſs, either by night or day, 


ſpe. While the progreſs of the Britiſh army, in a cirs 
cuitous march of io miles from Charleſton to Yorks 
town, was marked with rapine and deſolation ; the march 
of the French troops from Rhode -Iſland to the ſan 
place, à diſtance nearly equal in a right line, was pro- 
ductive of no inconvenience to the intermediate inhabi- 


far they took nothing by fraud or force, but punctualh 
paid for all they wanted with hard money. In a coyteſ 
where the good will of the people had ſo powerful an in 
fluence on its final iſſue, ſuch oppoſite modes of conduct 
could not fail of producing their natural effects. I be 
moderation and juſtice of the French, met with its re. 
ward in the general good will of the people, but the v. 
olence and rapine of the Briuſh, contributed among 0« 
ther things, to work the final overtbrow of all ther 
ſchemes. in America, * 4 wages di 

On the laſt day of this year Henry Laurens was releak 


He had been comminted there, as already related; on the 
6th of October 1780, On ſuſpicion af high treaſon, 
after being examined in the preſence of lord Stormont 
lord George Germaine, lard; Hillſborough, Mr. Cham» 
berlain, Mr. Juſtice Addington, and others. The com 


en was accompanied with a. warrant to the Eicutts 
nail 
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1 be locked up every night; to bo in the cuſtody of two 
arders ; not tu ſuffer him to be ot of their ſig ht one” 
ment, day hoo nighty to atlow hint no liberty of ſpea - 
ta any perſon, not to permit any perſou to ſpeak”: 
2 him; 0 deprive him of the uſe of pen and in z 10 
fer no letter to be. brought to him, nor any to go from 
im. Mr. Laurens was then fifty five years old, and ſe- 
erely afflactod with the gout and other infiemniries. -- la 
his ſituation he uns conducted to apartments in the ddw- 


nade about twenty feet ſquare, with a warder for bie 
onſtant ompanion, and a fixed bayonet under his in- 
ow, without any friend to converſe, with and without any 
cir Nroſpect or enen the means of correſpondence! © Being 
ck Wcbacred-1he' uſe of pen and ink, -he-procured perieils, 
rch Which proved an uſoful ſubſtitute . 
ume FWnement, he was permitted to walk out on limited ground, 
r0- Hut a warder with à fword in his hand followed cloſe be- 
abi- Wind, This indubgence was oecaſionally taken for about 
me, Nhrcee weeks; when lord George Gordon, who was alf 
priſoner in the tower, untackily met and aſked My. 
urens to walk with: him. Mr. Laurens dechined the 
fer and inſtantly returned to his apartment. Governor 
ore caught at this tranſgreſſion of orders, and locked 
im up for-39 days, though the attending warder ex- 
ulpated him from all blame. At the end of that time 
vi- Governor relented ſo far, as to permit his prifoner to 
alk oa the parade before the door, but this honor, as 
oming from him, was refuſed. General Vernon, on 
caring of what had pafſed, gave orders that Mr. Lau- 
ns ſhould be permitted to walk out, and this exerciſe 
u in conſequence thereof 8 afeer an m 
t two months and a half. 

on, About this time an old friend and — i 


Br FF FS N. 8 


rens enlargement on parole, and having offered his 
hole fortune as ſecurity for his good conduct, ſent him 
e following meſſage: Their lordſhips ſay, if you will 
point 


„and was ſhut up in two ſmal rooms which together y 


After a month's en. 
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ant of the towes to-receive' and cone him. Ten 176. 
xdſhips - orders were fs To touflue him a cloſe priſon erg 


1781. 
ondent, having ſolicited the Secretaries of State for Mr. Feb. 26. 


— — — — 
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1767, int out anything for ahe benefit af Great Britain, is 
tie preſeut diſpute; tb the,. Colonies, yon ſhalk be en. 
larged,” „ This. propgfizion, filled him with iodignation, 
and provoked u ſharp, reply, part af which ves in the 
following. words: perceive from the meſſags you ſent 
me, bat if L vere a raſcal· I mighs preſenciy gen ot of 
the dower, but I am not. Lou have pledged ygur word 
and fortune for my integrity. I will aever diſhoneur you 
nor myſelf. L can foreſee what will come (0 paſa, hap- 
pen to me what may. I fear no poſſible iconſegacnces.” 
- The ſame friend ſoon,after viſited Mr. Lauress, and 

| being left alone with him, addreſſed him as folows, © | 
| converſe with. you this morning, not particulaflyi,as your 
friend, but as the friend of Great Britain. have cei- 

tain propoſitions to make, for obtaining our liberty, 
which I adviſe you ſhould take time to,confides.” Mr. 
Laurens defired to know what they were, and: added 
That an honeſt man required. no time to give; an! at» 

ſwer, in a caſe where his honor was concerned; If, ſaid 

he, the Secretaries of 8ᷓtate will enlarge me upon parole 

I will ſtrictly conform to my engagement to do nothing 
directly or indirecly to the hurt of this kingdom. I vil 

return to America, or remain in any part of -Epgland 

which may be aſſigned, and ſurrender myſelf when de- 
manded.“ It was anſwered * No, Sir, you muſt ſtay in Le 

don among your friends: The miniſters; wi often hart 

occaGon to ſend for and conſult you: · Tou cansurite tvo 

or three lines to the miniſters, and barely ſay you an 

ſorry for hat is paſt: A pardon will be granted: Een 

man has been wrong, at ſome time or other of his life 

and ſhould not be aſhamed. to acknowledge it.. Mr 0 

rent replied I will never ſubſcribe to my own infa n 

and to the diſhonour of my children. He vas then to 

of long and painful confivement, and hints were throv 

out of the poſſible conſequences of his refuſal: To bie 

he replied © I, am afraid of no conſequences but iu 

ds would flow from diſhonourable acts.“ ner 
Mar. 14 In abqut g week after this interviews: Major Genen | 
Jungas Grant, who' . _ been 375 e with Mi 
Laure 


Mar. 7. 


— 
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urebs und bd ſerve witir him near twenty year —— 2 22 


ore, on am expedition egainft the Cherokee Iudlatu, 
ted Mit e in the tower, and wHlked' much of thie m- 
onvenen tet of his firuntion; and then addreſſed him 


nus; % Colonel Laurens, I have brought paper and peu- 


il to take don any propofitions'you have to make to 
dmiohſtrarion; and Hin deliver them myfelf.” Mr Lau- 
ns reptied} I V pencil aud paper, but not ohe pro- 
ofitionf beyond repeating x requeſt to be enlarged on pa- 
de. F hund well weighted what conſequences might follow 
entered auto the preſent diſpute. I took the path 
f juſtice and honour, „ rr ce 
einc e 2s ww a A 
About this time Lieutenant Colonel Ace lt 
e eldeſt fon of Henry Laurens arrived in France, as the 
al mimſter of Congreſs. The father was requeſted 
py writeto td ſon to withdraw himfelf from the court 
H Fraure aud aſſurances were given that it would ope- 
e in his favour: To theſe requeſts he replied, “my 
on i of age aud has à will of his own; if I: ſhould 
to him in the terms you requeſt, it would have no 
ffect: He would only conclude, that confinement and 
uafion had ſoftened me. I know him to be a man 
H honour? He loves me dearly,” and would lay down 
s life to ſave mine ; but Fam ſure he would not ſacri- 
his-hondur to ſave my life, and T applaud him.“ 


12 pencited an addrefs to the ſecretaries of June 29. 


date for the wſc of pen and ink, to draw a bill of ex- 
age o a merchant in London who was in his debt, 

| 2 to anſwer his immediate exigencies, #nd to 
t that his youngeſt ſom might be permitted to viſe 

im, bor abe purpoſe of concerting a plan for his further 
ine and conduct in life. This was delivered 


bar tordſbips ; but they, though they had made no 
wwiſſou for the ſupport of their priſoner, returned uo 
wer. Mr. Laurens was thus left to languiſh iu eon- 
dement under many jufirmities, and without the means 
3 —ů—ů— on the ſpot, for his imwe- 
ane 1 eee net 


* 
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w' few foonias! ———— .conmlecd; 6-year in : 
Hower, he was called vp v pay 1 Nuo ubenling 
lde ee for ending ow him. To lebich be. 


2 


turkce months fnce 1 —— 
| tand I uad hitherto fubſſted upon was to 
= and pruyed for oieaveite rawns —— | 

4 who wdvin my alobt, which they have been <pteaſcti 10 
| fuſe by the moſt grating of alt deniatd a tun filene 
| -ſhips vin Perm me ro draw-formoney whert dds due 
8 ey Lam cobtinue to pay:myronNt expenonty” bat | vi 
mot pay the warders uem I ntverreatployed; and who 
Yatendanced/ſhall be glad to diſpenſe with |! 1 
Three weeks after, the ſecretaries of Btatey nunſet 
that Mre Laurens ſhould have the ſer bf pen and i 
ef cht purpoſe of drawing a bill of excki8ngeg but hy 

vuuete riken away the moment that buſineſa wan davay 
__-Abdburnhis time Henry (Lavrene jun wrote Av hum 
requeſt to lord Hillſporough for permiſſion to ſee his 
ther; Which His Tr eee te grant. tie had 
"firſt been permined to viſit his fatheri gd converſe wi 
him for a ſhort time; but theſe interviews were no los 
er permitted. They nevertheleſ vxcaGongli.auct on 
ines and ſaluted each her, but durſt not exchange 
ſingle word, leſt it might occaſion a ſeebnd confinems 
"fniilar'to' _ to wWhiek —— | 
mn? 92 2 1 1% Nb art ities, Y 1 
As * drew neut & cloſe, Mii Laurens“ 
ferinęs in the rower became generally non and e 
ed compaſſion in his favour, and odtum againſt the aut r 
of his confinement; It had been alſo found by the ute 
Fncicy of many attempts, that no cout eſſions could be Ohh (+ 
tine from him. t 1s therefore reſobved ed 
him, but difficulties aroſe about the mode. Mr. 4 ibe 

- would not conſent to any afty\ which impliedcelrat he ly. 
a Brittſh ſubject, and he had been — —— an 
charge of bigh treaſon, Ministers 4p extricate tf i 
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8 de of the recogrizance, Our Sovereign Lord the 


age were read to Mr, Laurens, he replied in open 


ct Not my / and with this declaration 

„ with Mr. Ofwald and - Mr. Anderſon as his ſecurities, 
red into un obligation for his appearance at the court 
F King's-Beneh the next [Eaſter term, and for not de- 


— And painful farce: Mr. Laurens was immedi- 
Wicly releaſed. When the time of his appearance at court 
Irew neur, he was not only diſcharged from all obliga- 
ions to7attend,” but was requeſted by lord Shelburne to 
5 to the comtinent, in ſubſerviency to a ſcheme for mak- 
| og peace with America. 


— held himſelf to be 2 priſoner of var, re- 
that He durſt not accept himſelf as a gift, 
ed — once offered Lieuts Gen. Bur- 

ye for him, he had no doubt of their now giving 
Gen Furl n — 1 / 


SERIE UT 


COB A* P E N D 1X. | No. m. 


rere Neri 


n tHubtient "of rener, and & the difreſſes of 
e Inhabfrants, © 


ANI. n WB) to make the 
American war particularly calamitous. It was 
giaally/a civil war in the eſtimation of both parties, 
la rebe}lian to its termination, in the opinion of one of 
m. Unfortunately for mankind doubts have been 
uertained of the obligatory force of the law of nations 


iberal men have tended to re- produet the barbariſm of 
ſochie times, by withholding the bene ſiis of that refinement 


we ges e race ang; ca- 


Vol., II quires 


ing tfence without leave of the court. Thus ended 


| Mr. Laurens, ſtartled at the 
Nera of being teleaſed without any equivalent, as he had 


ſoch caſes. The refinement of modern ages has ſtrip- 
d war of half its horrors, but the ſyſtems of ſome. 


wthoſewho.are effecting re volutians. Am enlightened 


23t- 


Mb: e! at length-propbſett to take ball for 1981 
ir appearance at the court of Lage- Bench. Nn he I 


— — 


1381, quires, pot hg chen gn, object ,of dire in ef in t a 
N unit 


wards the American priſoners, with a degree of hum: th 
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of ary acknowledged. pation,,.. Ir. is ſufficient chat be 

is a child of the Sang common, parent, and capable 
of happinchs or miſery. The prepalevce of fuck, a fen 
per would bave, greatly leſſened the, calamities of 
the American war, but while from, c -Pglicy, 
uaforcunare captives, rr conſidered 45 not entitied ts 
the treatment of priſunera, they were gfter doomed with- 
out being guilty, to ſuffer. the pusiſn ment due to -crimjoals 
The firt Americay priſoners were taken gn the 17th p 
of June 1775+, Theſe were thrown indiſerimi. rely into 


the jail at Boſton, without, any conſideration, of their rank, 


BP ew 4 5) to 


Gen. Waſhington, wrote to Gen. Gage on th $ Tabjcd, 1 


to which the latter aoſwered by aſſerting that the priſoners 
had been treated, with care and kingdaels, though, i in- 
diſcriminately, “ as he acknowledged vo rank that was 
nut derivec from che, King.” To which. Gen, 95 
ton replied 1% You affect, Sir, to deſpiſe "alt rank not 
derive d from the ſame ene with your 1 I. cavogt 4 
conceive,one more honorable, than that w hich Move on | 
the uncorrupted choice of a; brave and free . e 05 
pureſt ſouree and original fountain of all powe 
Gen. Carletom durieg his command. conducted to-. 


nĩty, that reflected the greateſt honor on his character. 
Before he commenced his operations on the lakes io 1776, 
he ſhipped off thoſe of them who were officers for Neu- 
England, but previouſly ſupplied them with every thing 
requiſite to make their voyage comfortable, The other 
priſoners, amounting to 800, were ſcat home by 8 flag 
after exatting an 'oath from them, not to ſerve during 
rhe war unleſs exchanged. Many of theſe being almoſt 
naked were comfortably cloathed by his orders, Jnr 
to their being ſent off. 

The capture of Gen. Lee proved: calamitous to lere 
ral individuals. Six Heſſian field officers were offered 
in exchange for him, but this was refuſed. It was fail 
by the 'Britiſh; that"Lee was a deſerter from their ſervich 
and as fuch could not expect the indulgences uſually & 
ven to priſoners of wav. The Americans roplied, that 8 
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de tad Teligded U Bririfh' ccommiſtion pre; hon d tis 
xetefting; one tram the, Americans, he could not be con- 
: fdered” as 14 af was a nevertheleſs confine , 


N 7 „ 
watched, an, ngrefs, thereupon . reſolved, 


t 0 n 9 7 4 4 A 1 1 

| thar Gen, Waſhipgtog be dire E 2 ioform Gen, Howe, 
"Wh 25 Ihould' the proffered exchange of Gen. Lee for fx 
field o icers not be accepted, and the treatment of him 


. above prigned be continued, the , pr aciples of re- 

$ alfarion, Mou occaſion five of. the tha Heſſian field 

. officers, together with Lt. Col. rchjbald Campbell 7 be 

5 detained, in order that the ſaid trearment which, Gen. ym | 
*Wreccived, ſhould be exactly inflicted og theix perſons,” . 
The Campbell thus deſignated as the ſubje& of retaliation, 
Vas  butnane man, and a meritoriqus officer, who had 

if been captured by ſome of the e Privateers 

A near Boſton, to which, from the wang of information, he 


oY e eee 57 ee 67 thi 

0 The attendance of a ſingle ſervant on his perſon was de- 
« pied him, and every vihe trom a friend refuſed. 

hy The priſoners captured by Sir William Howe io 1 7.76, 
1 b amounted to many h ndreds. The. officers were admit- 
* ed to parole, and had ſome waſte houſes, aſſigned to 
W as quarters; but the privates were ſhut up in the 
he ſeaſon of the year in churches, ſugar houſes, aud 


ber, and the rigor of their treatment, occaſioned the 


death of many hundreds of theſe unfortunate meg. 


ſaid oth, offenſive and dangerous. Seven dead bodies have 


. o . an $9.23 5 — * 
ego in ode building, at one Ache all lying in a 
t ak war OO TIS * 124.11 - . 
„en thocking to humanity. The proviſions ſerved 


but to the Were defic ent in q antity, and of an 
* N 2 191 I ” k 11 * a 
„ede dt Thefe foffering pr 

9 
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generally preſſed to enter into the Byitiſn ſervice, bu 
hundreds ſubmitted to death, rather than procure a me. 
liofation of their circumſtances by enliſting with. the eo 


mies of their country. After Gen. Waſhington's ſu 


Dec. 24. 
1777 


ceſſes at Trenton and Princeton, the American priſaneq 
fared ſome what beiter. Thoſe who ſurvived: were 08 
dered to be ſent out for exchange, but ſome of them id 
down dead in the ſtreets; while attempting to walk u 
the veſſels. Others were ſo emaciated that their appear 
ance was horrible. A ſpeedy deg ve: the ſcen 
with many. | nc 
The American ound: of wary « 1 hk Wi with 
Mr. Bondinot the commiſſary-general of priſoners, an 
| -Exptohblng evidences produced by him, reported among 
other things, That there were goo privates ad 30 
officers of the American army, priſoners in the ciij a 
New-York, and about 3 o privates and 59 officers pviſonen 
in Philadelphia. That fince the beginning of October 
theſe priſoners, both officers and privates, had been ci 
fined in priſon ſhips or the Provoſt: That from the 
evidence the ſubject could admit of, the general allon 
ance of priſoners, at maſt did not exceed four ounces d 
meat per day, and often ſo damaged a8 not to be catable 
That it had been a common practice with the Britiſh, « 
a priſoner's being firſt captured, to keep him three, fo 
or ſi ve days without a morſel of meat, and then to tem 
him to enliſt to ſave his life: That there were numero 
Inſtances of priſoners of N poſing? in all the agooit 
of hunger.“ ; „ een QAO 
About this time Gs WAS a meeting; of -merchantsi 
pad, for the purpoſe of raiſing a ſum of money 
relieve the diſtreſſes of the American priſoners, then 
England. The ſum ſubſcribed for that purpoſe amov! 
ed in two months to £4647 15s. Thus while hun 
nature. was diſhonoured by the eryelties of ſome of | 


Britiſh in America, there was a laudable diſplay of il 


benevolence of others of the ſame; nation in Europ 
The American ſailors, when captured by the Britiſh, 
fer ed more than even the ſoldiers, which fell into tha 


hands. The former were eepſiqed enhogss prifcs oy 
272 N vert An | + X j t 
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oke out and ſwept them off in a manner, that was uf 
icient to excite compaſſion in breaſts of the leaſt ſenſi 
ility- It has been aſſerted, on ag good, evidence as the 
aſe will admit, that in the laſt fix years of the war up- 
ards df ele ven thouſand perſous died on board the Jer- 
„one of theſe priſon ſhips, which was ſtatioued iu eaſt 
wer near New-York. On many of theſe, the rights of 
epulcure were never, or but very imperfectly conferred. 
Por ſome time after the war was ended, their bones lay 
ri ntening in the ſun, on the ſhores of Long -Iſland. 
The operations of treaſon laws added to the calami- 
daes of the war. ladividuals on both ſides, while they 
zu rere doing no more than they ſuppoſed to he their duty, 
J 
n 
r 
4 
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ere involved in the penal conſequences of capital crimes. 
r- Americans in conformity to the uſual policy of nar 
ions, demanded the allegiance of all WhO reſided among 
m, but ſeveral of theſe preferred the; late royal go- 
xt 2. were diſpoſed, when opportunity offered, 
onde ſupport it, While they acted in conformity to theſe 
entiments, the laws cnacted for the ſecurity of the new 
beWporernmenty condemned them to death . Hard is the lot 
f a people involved in civil war; for in ſuch circum- 
tances the lives of iodividuals may not only be legally 
mi orteited, dut juſtly taken from thoſe, who have acted 
olely from a ſenſe of duty. It is to be wiſhed that ſome 
oiohWnore, rational mode than war might be adopted for de- 
eidiag national contentions; but of all wars, thoſe which 
re called civil age moſt to be dreaded. They are at- 
5 eaded wich che bittereſt reſentments, and produce the 
co Nreateſt quantity of human woes. , In the American war, 
utc diſtreſſes of the country were aggravated, from the 
m ircumſtance that every man was obliged, ſome way or 
cher, to be in the public ſervice. In Europe, where 
M rimary operations are carried on by armies hired and 
ad for the purpoſe, the common people partake but lit- 
of the calamities of war: but in America, where the 
whole people were enrolled as a militia, and where both 
es endegvoured- to ſtrengthen themſelves by oaths and 
, | | by 


*, 
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rey were there crouded together in ſuch number and 1591, 
beir accommodations were ſo wretched, -thitidifcaſes 
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1781. bylaws, detiouncing the penaltiés of treaſon” on thok 
Yo who nided'or abetted the oppotire party (he fuferirigs | 
individuals wete'teriewed; as often as fortune varied by 


The ſufferers in paſſing over to the royalifts, carrted with 


in the loſs of all their property. Some from preſent ap 


voted themſelves,” The embarraſſments on both ide 


ſelf approbation.” Though they could not be deprived 
of this reward, they were nn in ſavif 
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ſtandard. Fach Gde claimed the co-operation of the it 
habirants, and wits ready to puniſti when it was withheld 
Where either party had à decided ſuperibrity the commot 
people were comparatively undiſturbed; but the interme 
diate ſpace between the contending argiies, was fubjed't 
the alternate ravages of both. ene 
In the firſt inſtitution of rhe American governmehis, 
the boundaries of authority were not property fixed, 
Committees exerciſed legiſlative, exetutive and 'Judicil 
powers. It is not to be doubted, that i many inftanca 
theſe were improperly uſed, and that private reſentmei 4 
were often covered under the ſpecious veil of patriotifi 


them a keen remembrance of the vengennce öf con: 
mittees, and when opportunity preſented, 'were"ferpiel 
to retaliate . From the nature of the caſe, rhe ovipind 
offenders were leſs frequently the objects of retaliation, 
than thoſe who were entirely innocent. One inſtance e 
ſeverity begat another, and they continued to enereaſe f 
a proportion thar döndled the evils" of common wat 
From one unadviſed ſtep, individuals were often favor 


pearances, apprehending”that the Britiſh "would final 
conquer, repaired to their ſtandard. * Their return after 
the partial ſtorm which "intimidated them to fuBmhiffion 
had blown over, was always difficult and often Impoffible 
From this fingle® error in judgement, ſuth Were ofie 
obliged to ſeek fafety by continuing to fupport the inter: 
of thoſe ro whom, in an hour of temptation, they had de. 


were often ſo great, that many in the Humbler walks of 
life,” could not tell what courſe was beſt to purfue. 
was happy for thoſe who having made up their minds 0 
ine nature of the conteſt, invariably followed the dict 
of their conſciences, for in every inſtance they enjoyel 


the! 
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ie property». They who varied wich the. times, in like 178 l. 
— 


often. miſſed their object, for to ſuch it frequently 

n of all. A. few: ſaved their credit and their pro- 
8 of theſe, chere was not ane for every hundred 
thoſe, who were materially injured cither in the one or 
e other- . The American whigs were cxaſperatcd againſt 
ole of their fellow citizens who. joined their enemies, 
ith a reſentment which was far more bitter, than that 
wich they harboured againſt their European adverſarics. 
cling that the whole ſtrength of the ſtates was ſcarcely 
cient to protect them againſt the Britiſh, they could 
it brook the deſertion of their countrymen to invading 
reigners- They ſeldom would give them credit for 


1 Nos from principle, but generally ſuppoſed them to be 


flucnced either by cowardice or intereſt, aud were there- 
inclined to proceed againſt them with rigor. They 
filled with indignation at the idea of fighting for 


property of ſuch as had deſerted their country, and 


re. therefore clamorous, that it ſhould be ſeized 
r public ſervice, The royaliſts raiſed the cry of perſe- 
ion and loudly complained that merely for ſupporting, 
government, under which they were born, and to 

ich they awed a natural allegiance, they were doomed 
ſuffer, all the penalties due to capital offenders. Thoſe 
them who acted from principle felt no conſciouſneſs 


guilt, and could not look but with abhorrence upon 


government, which iaflicted ſuch ſevere puniſhments on 

they deemed a laudable line of conduct. Humani- 
would ſhudder at a particular recital of the calamitics 
neh the whigs inflicted on the tories, and the tories. on 
e whigs, It is particularly remarkable that on both 
les, they for the moſt part conſaled themſelves with the 
lief, that they were acting or ſuffering in a good cauſe- 
wugh the rules of moral right and wrong never vary, 
itical- innotence and guilt, changes ſo much with cir- 
aſtances, that the innocence of the ſufferer, and of the 


chat puniſhes; are often compatible. The diſtreſſes 


the American priſoners in the ſouthern ſtates, pre- 


led particularly. towards the clofe of the war. Colonel 
0 ampbell 


ass HOT; UISTOR Y "I evt * 


ethic . 
Gwe only afitred daher eee ee 
ins9: his cha with humanity. Theft 
2f/-Da4088b and at Abbes defeat, ſuifered vere, mas 
frond bis Iuccgſſors in Sauth-Cazelinas/ o 4 
pril an erst wi th a —— — | 
96 ai] after: Ges defeat.) Sogn after that $Hcpanlurd 
ih ga, though entitlech an therbroefirs H the gapiiulay 
gn of) barleſtoo, were /ſepanted fram theit fürs u 
ſent int exiles others i xidlation of 9 
agreement ere croudadintaopriſon re 
of; the uſe of heir property. When; g 5 ä 
bh priſoners was effected, the wives and — 
inhabitants, who {adhered 40 the Awericans; e zůü 
trom their homes to: Virginia and Philadelphia., U 
war qs of lone thouſand perſons were: thraws, upon 
ghatu yr of their fellow citizens in the more not hryn gut 
This ſevere treatment was, tbe occaſion of: fetglinting: 
he farailios of thoſe ho had taken pati. with nah 
In the firſt months of the year 1781, the Britiſh neut 
Fro du tbe remoteſt i ſeitdlementi of South. O lina, bY 
astheir limits were contracted iin tbe eburſt n he e 
the male inhabitants who jbineti them, t honghiüfr aper 
vatite with the, coyabarmy towards die capitalo bal 
liat inn forithe expulſion of the wives andichildeen ofit 
whig: Americans fromithe: ſtate, Govern Rutledge 
dered the brigadĩers of militia; tb fend withiaazhe Bit 
_ lines} the families of favbbotithd inhabitaotions d 
tb their intereſt. In coofequence —— 
efpetially in conſequente of the one hichi ve ned 
ſexerati hubdreds ———— — 
rdductdizo: great diſtreſſ m r⁰mãaaπ⁹ο {ud T5y 111150590 
.n0Pbecrefogees who hadified to New-Yooky were't 
ed into an aſſociation nder ir Henry Clinton for” 

purpoſes of rotalluting tu the Americans und for 1 
burſing the lofies they Rut / ſuſtamod from their count! 
men Pheidepredationgtheyi committed in their 
excurſions would Rll wivolnmep:and would beer | 
purpoſe but te compaſſion und horror: Tort 
—— of the war, wp begdatco retalioe>on ry 


Wo. 
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fe. ge. Capella Joſhua Haddy who commanded 4 ſmall 1981, 
of "Aitjericune" at a block houſe; in Monmouqm 
N ., after 4 gallant reſiſtunce, taken 
by n patey of theſe refugees. He was brought 
/NewsYork'20d' there kept in'Aofe cuſtody fifreen days, 
dhe told chat he was ordered to be hanged.” Four 
T 114 for, ke Was ſent our with a"parry of refugees, and 
tec oa tue Highthe of Middleton. The following label 
is affixed to his breaft 4 We the refugees having long 
\ grief beheld the cruel murders of our brethren, and 
ding acting but ſuch meaſures ally carrying into exe- 
dn j we therefore determine not to ſuffer without raking 
ugeance for the numerous cruclties, and thus begin, and 
ve made uſe of Capt · Huddy as the firſt object to preſent 
WW your view, aud farther derermitic to hang man for man, 
lie there” 1s” refugee (exiſting: Up goes Huddy for 
bill White? The Philip White in retaliation for whom 
uddy wor hanged, had been taken by a party of the 
ny ee een nen 
rin N ti nt 
Gen! /Walbiogton' refolved-on Wen for Ann 6. 
a but inſtead of immediately executing a 
u offlcrrche wrote v0 Sir Henry Clinton, that unteſs 
rde of Huddy were given up, he ſhould be 
0 en of reraliating. - The former being re- 
J Afgtl-was deſignated by lot for that purpoſe. 
weary 4/2 the Briuith inftituted a court martial 
the wialiof:Capt.: Lippencutte, who was ſuppoſed to 
pthe principal agent, in executing | Capt. Huddy. It 
peared in the churſe of this trial that Gov. Franklin, 
e Preſident of the board of aſſociated loyaliſts, gave 
ippencutt verbal orders for what: he did, and that he 
id been defignated as 2 proper ſubject for retaliation, 
ing ee deere eee ee of che 
und particularly as having been inſtrumental in 
; Stephen Edwards,. who! had: been one of chat 
Tbe court having: conſidered the whole 
er gave their opiaiond!“ That as what Lippencuit 
d was not the effech of malice. or, ill will, but proceed- 


boldt r 
ci Vor. II. ders 
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1784. der of the boar: f director: of V 1 -4 2 
SY a he did not derb t their et jul dar 55 


ſuch orders, he | was not os of, ak: 
charge, and ther: bre 4 cinch ir 05 
Carleton, who, a little be * s time 570 8PPoint 
ed commander j in chiet the euch ar myo . 153 "lettert 
en. Waſhington, accompanying the alot ppencut 
clared. * that notwithſtanding the [ave of We 
cutt, he reprobated the 8 998 —— 00 
proſecuring a farther enquiry.” 85 555 abo 
the ſame time, bro ke vp. the boo of 105 ted e 
which prevented a repetition of 1 aner 
| war alſo drawing near A cloſe, the — . e 
as tesding to prevent other urders, pa. A great ,meaſurt 
ceaſed.” In the mean, time Gen. W aſhing Eceived 
letter from the Count de Vergenes AN vis or 8 
| nl which was alſo accompanied. wit h. a. very ro 
one, from his mother | Mrs, A to the Wee 
f theſe feveral letters were forwarded, x; ngreſs, an 
5 after they reſolved, * that the Ay er in chi 
be directed to ſet Capt. Aſgill at liberty,“  Fhe/lovers0 
0 rejoiced that the neceflity for recaljation 
ſuperſeded, by the known humanity of the new command 
er in chief, and ſtill more by the v well fqupded prolpes 
of a ſpeedy cr Afgitl who had reEcely WT 1ndu} 
gence, ; and who bad been treated with all ok le po luer 


was releaſed and permitted to go into. New-York. | 


© + — TATA : 1 
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ch of 1782, Foreign events and negotiatin 


eace * 12 
ide e. 3. 4 


rA de capthre of lord Cotuwullis, Gen 
Waſhington,” wich the greateſt part of his Fort 
returned to the vicinity of New-Nork. He was in 
edndition to attempt the reduction of that poſt, and 
royal army had good reaſons for not urging hoſtiliti 
without their lines. An obſtruction of the commune 
rĩon between town aud country ſome indeeiſive ſkirmiſh 


OY 
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ad predatbry exc rfions, were the principal evidences of 1762. 
5 exiſti ſtate ' of war. This in great meaſure was al- — 
0 the cafe in Son Carolina. From December 1781, 
Genera Bede had poſſelfon of all the ſtate except 
harle o and the vicinity. The Britiſh ſometimes ſal- 
lied * out their nes for the acquiſition of propert | 
and provi os, buf never for the purpoſes of con- Aug 27. 
eſt.” In oppoſing one of theſe near Combahee Lieu- 1782. 
gar Colonel John Laurens, an accompliſhed officer 
yncommoh merit, was mortally wounded, *' Nature 
* adorged bim with a large proportion of her 
hoiceft. gifts, and theſe were highly cultivatedby 
\ Þ Flegant, 4 uſeful and practical educatiqn. Hispatti 
iſm was of the moſt ardent kind. The moment 
« was of a e be broke off from the amuſements 
pf Lon don, and on his arrival in America, inſtantly 
oined the; army. Wherever the war raged moſt, there was 
te to be found. A dauntleſs braßery wts the leaſt of his 
irtues, and an exceſs of it his greateſt foible. His vari- 
zus talents fitted bim to ſhine in courts or camps, or po- 
lar aſſerablics. He had a heart to conceive, a head to 
dotrive, a tongue to perſuade, and a hand to execnte 
eh mes of the moſt extenſive uti! ity to his country, or 
ther to mankind, for his enlarged philanthropy know- 
bg no bounds, « embraced the whole human race. This 
xcellent * young man, who was the pride of his country, 
he idol of the army, and an ornament of human nature, 
oſt his life in the at year or Hir uge, in an unimportant 
kirmiſh with a foraging party, in the very laſt moments 
f the war. 
At the commencement of the year 1782. the Bri- 
ih had more "extenſive range in Georgia, than in 
ny Other of the United States, but of this they were ſoon 
bridged, From che unfucceſsful ue of the aſaultog 
avannah In 1779, that State had eminently ſuffered the 
eſolatiofs of War: Political hatred raged to ſuch a de- 
fee that the blood of its citizens was daily ſhed by the 
andes of each other, contending under the names of 
bigs and torles. A few öf the" Fri 2 ends of the revoluti- 


kept together in the weſtern ſettlements, and exerciſ- 
che powers of independent government. The whole 
Extent 


7 ? 
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.2982. enten beden theſe and ebel) capital was ſubject to the 
2 alternate ra vages f bathi parmes/) Aftes the ſurrender 
of ldrdi Corawallis, Genera Greene being reinforced by 
:the Fenoſylvaaia linc, wan dnabled to dataeh Generi! 
Mayne wich 4 part of the ſouthern army. t Georgia, 
>Geoeral: Clarke who cammanded in Bataunah, on 
hrating of their advance, ſent orders to his oſfcers in ie 
ant paſts to burn as far: a0 they could, all / thb rproviñion 
in the cb untry, and then to retire within it be lines at the 
capital. The country being evacuated by the Britiſl, 
the Governor came with his council from Ruguſta to 
| Ebenexer, and re-eſtabliſhed n of 
May 21. the ſea coaſt. Aloiflib i120. 

17802. Getdnel Browo at the hend of à confidevoble Pe 
1marched-ont.of the garriſat,of Savannah, withithe appa- 

yrens Intention! of | attacking the Americang: General 
?Wayrie quy a bold manazavre got in his rear, attacked him 

t -£2:0<lock- at night, and routed his whole party. A 

danger number of Creek Iudians, handed hy al number of 
ctbdir-ehiefs and a Britiſti officer} made ã furious attack 

on Wayne's iafantry in the; nighkl. For) (a few. minutes 

they poſſeſſecd themialves af his feld pieces, but they were 
.foomrecoveretl la the: antan time Colongl White wih 

e part ofthe eavnlry came up and preſſod hard upon then. 
Bob Ges engaged in cloſe quarters. The Indians diſplayed 
uvacommon bravery, but were at length complrtely routed. 
dShortly afzer his affair, a period was put to the calamitxi 
of ver io that ravaged ſtates, In abaut three months after 
':therrcapture of lord Caruwallis was known in Gren- 
Britain, the parliament reſol ved to abandon ah offeolirc 
aparni ons in; America. In conſequence thergof, cel 
idea ß tonqueſt being given up, arrrangements wet 
July 21. made for, wkhdeawing cha goal forces from Georgia 200 
2 _SoUthrCaroling. | Peace was: reſtared to Georgia, aftcr 
heth been. upvards of three years iu poſſeſſion of the 
uilhs; and bad been ravaged ncarly from one extreme 
1 In in-90mpwed hat the ſtate Joſt by the 
+ wing ond thouſand of: ies citinens, beſides! four thonfate 
: Navon- Lo dbawt Gre; months after the Britiſh left Georgi 
22mz0ot ach emi ww bag ien abe 1d . 
'£ . the 
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A mmnonds eb pen ichricfotrey: from! Sourb- 2482. 


x2: 


.Caroling. The iahabirants of Charteſtun, who had t- 


y 

7 -mainedbtherein, while) it as; poſſeaſſod by the Biitifh} Felt 
| MW thomſdlves happy in being delinered from the ſeyerities ufa 
1 
c 


garriſeh life. q The exiled citizens collected from vil quarters 


and dookspollcfiion of their eſtates . Phuy jo leſi than rhric 
jears frond dhe laading of the Britiſh in South- Carolina, 


u :cbeyrwithddew all their forces from it. Iu that time the 


ectuensthhd quſfesed an accumulation of evils; Thert was 


„ WM fcarcdlp dn ſihbhabitant however obſcure in character, or 


0 een | whether he remained firm to one par- 


f orchangtabwvith the times, who did eee | 


general diſtreſs. 
te © in-wodepn Europe the revolutions of >ublic „daes fa 
dom diſtunb the humble obſcurity of private life; but 
me American revalution involved the intereſt of every 
m fanübyhand docply affected the fortunes and happineſyof 
Auma cer ĩnd ividuai inthe United Staten. South - Ca · 
of MW rohan boſta great number ot its citizens; and upw ard of 
ck ꝛ0 fit ſlaves. Property was ported with by both 
n © parties. B aſides thoſe ho fell in; hanle or died df di- 
Te caſes brought: on by che war many were ihbumanty 
ib Wl \murdeve#/ by: private aſſuſſinatioms. The © country A. 
m. bounded wich jd and orphans. ' The feveritigs of * a 
milicacy chf 'oo-aperating: with the climate, geſtroyed the 
henhhs and lives of many hundreds of the invading army, 
ici Excopting thoſe whey enviched themſelves by plunder, and 
wr 2 few! ſacceſsfu} ſpeculators, no private gdvaniage was 
gained chycandividuals on either fide, but an experimental 
touviciou of ahe folly and madneſs of war. 
Ihaugb in the year 1784 the United States afforgied 
few grent events; che veverſe was the eaſe with the other 
pov in solved in che con ſequonces of the Ameritan war. 


& Crũton im che ſervice of hi moſt "Catholic: Majefty 


deniſti; werd taken from chem by the French. The gallant 
Marquis de. Bouille auddrd to the ſplendor of his former 
* by reducing St. ** fo Sr. Kitts, the former 
at 


* 


Aber the fame time the ſeitlements of Demarkies ud 
Edlen uibo ich in the preroding year had been raked bythe. 


- 


1 Mingrca after a tedious ſiege ſurrendered to the Duke Feb. 3. 
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23, at the "cloſe of the year 178 1, aud the Mtrer early in the 
75 | at 1782. The iflands of Nevis and Monferrat follow: 
d'tne fortune of St: "Kitts. The French at this period 
ſeemed 't he efthBliſhed” in the Wet Indies, on a firm 
foundation: "Their Mands were fult of exellent troops, 
und their marine forte was truly reſpectable. The ener- 
tions of Spain were alſo uncommonly great. The ſtrength 
of theſe two monarchies had never before been (6 con- 
fpicubilly difplayed, in chat quarter of the globe. Their 
combined' navies amounted to threeſcore ſhips of rhe line, 
and theſe were attended with a prodigious "multitude of 
Trigdtes and armed veſſels. © With this immenſe force 
they entertained hopes of wreſting from his Britannit 

' Mijeſty a great part of his Weſt-India iſlands. '  * 


* 


ged to quit the fleet. On the next day a general en- 
* agement took place: This began ax ſeven in the mort- 
ing, and continued till paſt ſix in the eveping. "There was 
no apparent ſuperlority on either fide till between twelve 
and oe elo, when Admiral Rodney broke the French 
2 of batſſe, dy bearing down upon their ceotre, ad 


- 
. 


. 1 French ſhips were ſo badly damaged, that they were 
Apr 12.0 li 
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WO „he land forces, deftived, fn 10 © ||| 

the exp on tt amdica, anigunting ue 5 599 math ˖ Il 
ret Lcd: on board the French fleet... Their ſhips! - | 4 
ners therefore 10 crouded, that the laughter, on boards 'v 
bY era i; ; Lhe, battle was fopgbt. on both dex | . 
with, equa], h, bus, with, a very unequal. ie. The, | ſi 
French.” e 4, Cechtury, had nos in ang caval) en- | | 


19ement. 0 completely worſtet, .. Their fleet was | 
BY. leſs than, ruined. Upwards, of, 499, men were.kil- 1 
led oa hoard one of their 5 and the whole, number if 
gi their | lied and wound 40d amounted to fevera] I'M 
400% wl 2 8 of the. Britiſh did an much-ext 
110. men French laſt in this action, and. theifuba - 
ſequent Pete Bah ſhips of the lie On board the, 
captured, ups, was e whole train of artillery, - wich the 
bars DA travelling, carriage intended for 
the 10 yon again ca. One af; them was the: 
de 'Paris, ſo called. frgm the (city; of, Parks, hayirig) 
15 her rac 1225 W aud made 4,preſeatiof her 
Ke King, "Bhs fopr millions of tigres. and-was 
ſtermed the moſt 9 ſhip in France: ſhe carried 
116 guog and ad on, board 1300 men. This was truly. - 
in Mkortünste dap to Count de Graſſe, Though his 
i behaviour rough our. theewhole action was firm aud ins 
b 805 his 9 0 7 continued till he and two. more 
" Wrcrce the only men lef t ſtanding upon the upper deck, he 
ws. At laſt obliged. 22 * et It was no ſmall addition to 
5 98 that, he uns on the point of forming a 
 Winttion, which would, haxe ſet, him, abgye all danger. 
1 this taken place, the whole Britiſh; nayal power it. 
the Weſt-fndi ies,, on principles of, ordinary. calculating 
i would have beep inſufficient to. Masse prevented, him from 
arrying into effeQ, ſchemes of the moſt exzenfive conſes, 
quence. . 1995168, 56: L099 
the ſhips of they def eated fleet fl fled. in & variety of gi 
redtions. Twenty. three. or twenty four fail, made the 18 
beſt of cheir way to Cape Frangois. This was all that q | 
remained in 4 body of that fleet, | Which, was lately f@ 
ſoemidable.” By this ſignal victory, che deſigns of Frange, 
nd Spain were frustrated. No farther ebterpriſes were 


1 


undertaken 


* 
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fore zhere:had-hocen much deſpondaney. Thai le in 
te Cheſapeak and in the Weſt- Indies, together with-the 
increatiog number of their engagics,: ade deprefſpd! the 
ſpire pf 'the greet body of, th people DN A0. 
rages: gained on dhe 12th of April, placad/ ham as high 
ground, einher for ctiding jor proſecuting he mar... It 
vas forruwne. for the Americans, that this ſweerlg of the 

- Bririſh was poſterior to their ſoſa in Virgioſa, Jt ſo ele- 
yared. the ſpixjty pf Britain, and ſq depreſſad / whe. hopes of 
Frapce,, that had; it taken place prior ee an. 
Corgvnllis, that event would have beerfleſy inflyeui- 

of Top Tor the natiqo 10 are As the cajaſtroghe 


of ;York+ Town, cloſed the,pagjional war jo: Nerth- Ame 
* Yiea, fo gie defeat of de Graffe, in grem wealureriput 
8 period 10 h ilities ig the Wef-Ilodies, {51 0 
Other degifive' event Joop, follaweds which Acad 
another of the, belligerent powers 4p a gt ,. Gib 
roltar though ſucceffively relieved,, ſtuli gomjnucd, 0 be 
beſeged. The reduction of | Minorca, int he 
niſh nation with freſh motiveꝝ ra peritverance., Ihe Dux 
de Crillop, who had been receatly. ſncceſs lin the fg 
of Miporea, was uppqinted t οννον the Pig 
ralar, and it was reſolved. g employ; the whale ſtrong 
of the, Spaniſh, monarchy ig. ſegonding his. operation 
No means were neglected, not expence ſpared, that per. 
d ta, forward, the yiews of the, heflegers., ; From tht 
fajlurg of alt plans, hitherto adopted for effeQing the e. 
ductiop of Gibraltar, it was, reſolved to adopt he ohe, 
Amgng.the various prgie cg for this purpoſe, one which 
had been forwed by che Cheyalier D/Arcop, was deemed 
floating, batteries as could neither be. ſunk, aof -33 
With chis vigy their, bottomg were made of; the, thickelt 
timber, and cheir ſides. of; wood and cork long ſoaked 19 BY yz. 
water, ruin a Targe-layer of, wat ſand beween. . /, The 
" = Sy . 1 
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AMERICAN /RAEVOLUTTON, 


5 —— tf ved het bulle, 4 Wotabet öf 

witer through” evfry' pare 
— provided to keep ele don 
n pe with vater. The ner Agrees 
he ſurteved From the fall of dont by a c er df v 


wick was made D ov eU WHth wel 
eb diego eib 371 me —— 448g. ad och 


Tub Hovkiny bacetres; ten 73/huttber; were Hilfe bur 
of th *avlls bf large vefſcs} cht don Fort the purpoſe! 
I #8 b bew guns each, un wer Tech 
e age bote mounted with guns of frenvy HHH 
td WY vy adhitude ef frigerts, Wipe of * fofte ah 
fene bahdrsde of an erer n non hoy ee in 
0 Gagdt EIHobt the 4 R * 
dot aher inventions of 1 pecttfar Kind w 
—— dar knew” norbing bf ee tht 
dre He revert aiefhl provided for every CHcHνH 
ute of ger wut eule Be fbreſten or THabidee, fe 
n ee Sept wis REI upon by the“ befteglrs Fab 
making a grand etzck\"wAhth the tiew ] .H˖ÜM/ñD hc itt c 
2 ded poem ot gbpo der d Art in 
thel? hipwer tate Grmpfdyehrert, were to be Hd fte 
ition.>?1PHe comb ed fert: bf France uh. SpA FI de 
vy ut, M UHCd t 19 THF ie line? 2Phety 
bers covered ith” 124" 4 Feucy Saſs 
e e humbers empfbyrd by fand aud fa again 
we lortrẽ g vere etimared᷑ xt SHE hundred log fas men. 
Wade une bureau by te Abe of 300 enden; "mortar, 
iO ebene BU the adjacent Hmus," ICs Fhteha 
et or the Bx works atoge nd the 
fe" m ſtant. Tt. eee KIN were covered with 
pople uffchirsled to Dehofcrthe fpectuele“ The cnnondte 
#1" W6HbHiietit wir tremendlous. Phe Motels dr 
bot 464 Thells from che Hbd batteries, anl the THHSY bf 
the beftegers, and from the vavicus wot of thi garrifog, 
ibhed" mot dreadfüf fcene. Four Bündtfel piechs 
fie heavieſt Artie vere prigiag u the Fitne ömetſl. 
*#hol& Fenfmfula ſeemed td be dVνπνjf, -d to Me 
witten of fte, which were inee eqn yo wet. 
N Spaniſſ Nontiag 9 forte Tie nfwerrd 
O. U. the 
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15782, the enpectgtiohhs bf their framers.” The heevieft Gs 


dim HISTORY) or! 4807 - 


2 often rebounded from their tops, while thirty two pounit 


ſuch” circiutiſtances af immediate action, and impending 


| "_ obſeured t 


ſhot, made no viſible impreffion-vpon- their bills, Fs 


| ſome hours, the attack and defence were ſo equ!y'fup- 


ported, as ſcarcely to admit any appeararice of 8 
y on either fide, The conſtfuQion of the by 
was ſo well calculated, for withſtanding the —.— 


force of fire and artlllery, that they ſcomed for ſbme time 


1 bid defiance to the powers of ihe © heavieſt” ordnanct 
n the afternoon the effects of hor ſhot became viſible, 
At firſt there was only an appearance of ſmoke; but in 

the courſe of the night, after the fire f the garriſun had 


| continued about 15 hours, two df the floating batterie 


were in flames, and ſeveral more wete'vifl8ly beginting 
to kindle; The endeavors of the beſicgets wert no ex- 
directed to bring off the nen kebik the hwening 


cluſive 11 

veſſels, but in this they were interrupted! Cuptaia Cur- 
tis Who lay ready with 12 gun boats, advanced and fred 
upon them with ſuch order and enpeditob, a tO thνhy 
1 into confuſion before they had finihed their bufineſs. 


ey fled with their boats, add abandbnied to their fate 


e ſcen in 


wr numbers of their people. The opening f day light 


Toſed a "moſt dreadful ſpectacle. Many 


the widſt of che flames cryiog du fur help; whilt viders 
were floating upon pieces of timber, enpoſed ro equal 
danger from the oppoſite element. The generous huma- 


nity. of the victors equalled their valor; and was the more 
honorable, as the exertiods of ir expoſed ther to: no le 
danger than thoſe of active hoſtihty. Iu endeavosing 10 
fave the liyes of his enemies, Capt. Curtis nearly loſt bis 
own. While for the moſt bene volent pürpofe, be vn 
along Hide the floating batteries one of them blew tp, 
and ſome Heavy pieces of timber fel into his boar, and 
pierced through its bottom. By fimilar perilous exer- 
tions, near 400 . were ſaved from inevitable deſtruc · 
tion, The exere of humanity to an” enemy, under 


danger, E oye more true honor than could be dequit⸗ 
ed by the moſt ſplendid ſeries of 'viftories. It in fome 
0 imqpteſſion made te the n 
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er human mature, by the madneſs of mankind in def 4 Br. 
ng esch other 1 waſteful wars. The floiting a 
\were'dcqtifaed. Thie violence öf thelr explofion . 

ſuch, a8, t burſt open doors, and windows at à great 

ance; | Shon afrer the deſtruction of the floating, batter - | 

be Howe wich 3 5"(hips of the line, brought to the 

| ' garrifon. An ample fupply of every thing wanted, . . 18 
f 7 h their ſupport or their defence. This complete | -Þ 
relief of, Gibraltar; was the thicd deciſtve event in the 
toutle of a twelvt month, which favoured the re-eſtabliſh 
i en of a general pea ce · 

; i | The capcare of ch the Britiſh army in * Virgidie-—the dee 
4 

3 


feat of Count de Graffe, and the deſtruction of the Spa- 
niſh floating batteries, inculcated on Great Britain, France 
add Spain, the policy of ſhicathing the ſword, and ſtop- 
ping the etruflon of human blood. Each vation found 


- 00a review of paſt events, that though their lofſes were 
1 eat, weir gains were little or nothing. By urging the 
V American war, Great Britain had enereaſed her nation- 
* al debt one hundred millions of pounds ſterling, and 
ls waſted the lives of at leaſt 50,000 of Her ubjes. 
„70 add to her mortification ſhe had brought all this on 
* re by purſuing an object the attainment of which 
by to, be daily lefs probable, and the benefits of 


which park though it could have been #ttained, were 

very prohlematical. While Great Britain, 3 and 11 
Spain were facceſRyely brought to think favourably of 11 
peace, che United States of Amexita had the conſolation 1 
of a public ackhowledgment of their independence, by 4 14. 
ſecond, power of Europe. This was effected in a great 


— 
—— 
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is 

* meafyre by the addreſs of John Adams. On the capture of of Jan. I, " 

55 Henry Laurens, he had been commiſfioned ro be the mi- 178 1. 18 
id nifter plenipotentiary of Congreſs, to the States General 14 
ts of the United Peovincey, and was alſo empowered to ne- | 

WM -gociate a, loan of money among the Hotlanders. $0 Soon Apr. 19 

er WI after his arrival he preſented to their Hig 'Mi; ghineſies a 1781« 

18 memorial, in whick he informed chem that 4 8 United 

„Kues of America, had thought fit to fend Bim s com- 

de Mon with full power and inſtracktons, 10 confer, with 


them, -comerying, LY treary of amiey and commerce, — 


Apr. 22 


1782. 


in gheig conteſts on the fea wick Great Hanne an their 


Ot if ol molt ag © .ſuppinue Hin Maven: 


dcayouying. 10 negociate a 'txeaty, between, rhe United 


9 
.» 


VMI. Adams having gained. this points profitedes nr be 


| the twa;countries... This, as. ig fem coat ohuded, 
tothe reciprocal ſatisfattion, of, hork, parties» The ſame 


Fo na 910 gry, reſolutions, „ fayopring; the; wiſhes; of hit 


che Prince 96 Orange. autba abb o fwd Lofaaail, eh] 
„Abo year ger che[praſecayon; of aleaemctial, 
I ved , that the aig. Mr. Adams, wes agrecabie 
heir, High, Migbugeſfes, and. that, he. heul be ac- 
2 quality of Mioiſter, Plenipotemiary. , Be. 
re this, was obtained; arach pain had hren taken and 

- much, ingenpity had beep gxeritd,, 10, coin the naler 
aud People of the States, General, that they acdban inte- 
. reſt in connecting ahgwſings ih che Mvitdd Sar 
Fheff repreſenxatigne, zogerher wich. ſomp deeact reehes 


— Me. a oa Tc — 2 - 


ident commercial intereſt K Tomes, vs k9riLeNture 
an being the ſecond power of, d ͥνß: e 
Amexican Independence, 2 16 Pau * G1 b>ngg2)0r 


negociation of a greay of/argity, and c ted betwetn 


ſuceeſs which attended Mr. Adams in theke,pegociations, 
comtiuned ta follow him. in, 'abmining a loan of money, 


S. FN. SS e 


auſted cu Der dato nne © 13111 bai 14 34 
& Jay 1 for nearly Wee wee pe neu equal 
bilizies, ard equal induſtry, wich Mr. Adams is en- 


 Stares aud bis moſt Catbolie, Maid. but his cnerlioo, 
iht, nog 8. 7 with equal ſusteſs. l 0, in 
ain the, fricndlhip, of ie Spapia rds, Congreſ- 


tholic Majeſty to re. aanex the two Floridas 0 fle 
ominions, L juftryted te contend for the 
_ oy 7 5 1.955 — nes to the free navi ide. 


SN, e 
0 Nichols od if | aq expreſs. ackpawledgementh! 
* 1 905, be al tained, ede reſtrained. From. acer 


92 Bog jpulation, by hich in ſhquly he.relinguiſhed- 
2 


mY . ry rho] 
is in overrunning the ſouthern Sites, aod 
_ whes 


AMERICAN +HEVORUTION. 
when ey of the Pevefylyania Hine and okNer un- 
. the Tpirits dr tft Ad 
meine Cdagveſs,-on he eHd Aten 6f NS 
ia, directed him to, recede from hi#4aftid ods; 
asithepInditloh tbe” free Htvigation-of [rnd 


. 


** 


ef: North A Mitude; and en x Free port or ports below 
b ſalhqz-iprovidet fuch cefflon ſilould be innttetably 
ined u hy Span, and provided the free dab igation of 
due ſajdc{iver! übe the fad degret of North Latitude 
ſhould: bebacknoviedged ene garatitied by his Cathotic 
Maetdy, bin\comnmbn with RW OWN fübjects. 


own name informed: them That if che acceprance of 
this offer hould, wytthet with the propoſed atHanee,” be 
poſtponed to, a general peace, the United States "We I 
alle uo undder Abele bond by tny | De 
ofen b avight then make in their (behalf.“ { Tay 
Sala tying Heluyvd te accept of cheſe ter ms, _— 9 
ud hore ln neteſſhy than in ity policy, till the criſi bf 
ladehendence was paſt,” Congrefs ipprehenfſive. 


of the: ppi ſoul8'ar that late how? be Kepted,” 


wading: eouty of Spain? or catering? into 18 
lations; is gol quentelbf akfehich he bad Previdully 
wade?) The ' mitviffers' of bs mioſt Citholic- Myjeſty, 
from/jadecifi6n/ «nds rende se of Gelibetttion, let lip 
opportunity of gaininz 


Ti IKEA 


heereAing numbers of che weſtern fertlements of 


1 REY difeeſs; oy net neh be renewyd. in the da 

of pr on! W 
dr AREA the fango ine Ainerig ans, 

9 90 1 that e capture 0 lord 97 


binn 9 inſtantiy dpfpofe che nation to 'peate; 
hne Bien the with oö the zalerelt Nel 


(2; red od Ly gaiabh 5 Un 
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rideo dhjEiipphy; + hich fe bebt che chitty Hr = | 


These propoſitions were Hate to the miniſters of kis Sep. 225 
moſt Carholio/Mafeſty, dar ot accept. * Mr Jay it bls 1781. 


gt choir © relinqufſhment of the free navizatlon 


inſtructed their midiſter To, forbear making ad ov er- Aug. 77 


1 fovoürlte point, "Which" 192 


Unitech States; ſerme to be femowed at 4 daily e : 
Aſtane e. „ Hütnating lers, made and rejected in Fred 


55 
C5 


1782. 


you YOM ROTOR V r A 


1782. people, the 'A meriean' war was too wdchh ine eyburite öf 
— aolary to be relivquithed; withont = ſrogyle for its cos. 


(17 dE IN i. 95 
tinnance. HEE LN HEN FIOIG % NED et; 


Morn Juſt after Mtellig ener deres &, the'capiralation of 
188 Welke Teva, the King or Great Britain, ic. Nis ſpecch w 
Parliament, declared Phat be houſd werianfucr the 
truſt committed to the ſovereign of a fret people, if be 
conſented to facrifiee either to his own deijre of peace, or 
to their temporary euſe and relief, choſe ecatial rights 
and permanent intereſte, upon the miinterrarice and pre- 
ſervation of which the future ſtrength and fecurity of 
the country muſt forever depend?” The determined lan- 
guage of this ſpeech,” pointing 10 che continttanre of the 
Ameticau war, was echbed dach e of both 
Lords and Commons. Wola . 
la a few days after, it was movetin che Hoſe © of com- 
mons that a reſvſution ſbould be adopted gerlaring it to 
be their opinion . That all farther attempts to reduce the 
Americans to obedience by forte would be ine ffe cual, and 
injurious to the true interefts of Great Britaid,” Though 
the debate on this ſubject was continued All two o'clock 
in the morning, and though che oppoſition! received ads 
1782, ditional trengrh, yet the queſtion was not carried. The 
Jan. 4 Fame ground. of argument was ſoon gone over again, and 
| "rhe American war underwent, for the fourth time fince 
he beginning of the ſeſſton, a full, diſcoffion; but no re- 
folution, diſapproving its farther proſecution, could jet th 
obtain the affent of a majority of the members. The 
advotates for peace becoming daily mort numerous, it 
Feb. 22. 95 moved by Cen. Conway * That an humble addreſs 
de preſented to his Majeſty, that he will de pleaſed to 
We directions to his miniflers not to purſue any longft 
impracticable object of reducing his Majeſty's revolt- 
ed colonies by force to thelr allegiante,'by a war on th 
continent of America.“ This brought forth a repetition 
of the former arguments on the ſubzeck, and engaged the 
attention of the houſe till two b'cloek in the morning. 
On a divifion, the motion for the addrefs was lot by 1 
flogle vote. Ia the courſe of chefe debates, while 
br were gaining ground, the miniſtry} were bt 


Dec. 12. 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


f Wl up one point aſter awother." They ur firſt conferred" that 1782. 
- WH the sar mould une be carried on tb the ſume extent 22 
— — there ſhould be no internal ett 
nental that there ewid be Ho other war than 
what vu bur fur the de feuce of the poſts already 
in their poten- aud laſt of all, Wits but —— he 
French” lu Ainjeritd. <<, 7 mut A SW LEE RE1H wil 
The inftiRREp us well as Ave aitatn bös to be ſents 
of the *itypdAicy' of continental operations; but hopetl 
that they mghe gain their pont; dy proſecutiiig hoſtilities 
at ſea Poery oppoſition was therefore: made by them 
agdinfthie torr diveliftion? of a: wire; on the facceſs/of 
which they uud fo repestechy pledged themfelves, and on 
the contmuanetr of / whieh they held their places,” Ge- 
neral Conway in five days after, brougtte forward anather Fcb. 27 
motiom exyrefe® im different words; but to the ſamè ef- 
to if beet with chat wine he had loft by a ſingle vote“ This © 
che cauſtd a dong debate which lifted till two ofctock in the 
nd morting. Ie was then moved 10 adjourn the debire till 
ch the 13th of March. ere peace for the 'adfonrn. 
ock WW nebt 0g dad Wgninft ft 2 gg „ 
20% The original nivtioh, and An adders 40 the king formed 
[be BY upon che retblution were then carried withont # Hvition, 
aud BY and che addreſd was ordered to eee by "by wen 
nee bouſeon 7 111wotpr wit. Larne: * 
re- To this Mis majeſty anſwored, “ der In purfininte 65 
Jet their advicohe would take ſach meaſures as fould appear 
The o him che o condueive to the reſtoration of harmony, 
„ü detseen Orea Dritatu and the revolted colonies.” The 
Ich WY thanks of the bouſe were voted fbr tiiis awer. But G 
d do the guarded/language thereof, not inconfiſtent with far 3 
agerſſ wer hoſtilities” againſt Americs ; together with other 
56 ſuſpicious! civedettances, induced General Conway to 
che move another refotutiory, expreſſed inn the moſt deeiſſve 
naguuge. Thus was to the following effect. That che 
de bouſe-would:confider as enemies to his majeſty nnd! Ae? 
wuntry, alt thoſe whð⁰ Mod Adviſe or by any meads at- 
14 empt the further profectition- of offerifive war; on the 
c ihe continenvof North - America, for the purpoſe of r- 
r by force.“ This moti- N 
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1982 an ter 


Joly 1, 


May, Americans. He,therefore.diſpnched# jetter to Genera) 


1782. 


fenſixe war in-North- America, and a total dire dtion of 


formed under the auſpices of the -Manquis of Rock- 


cmd of the royal army in North-America, was in- 


— or run 


— was eajried wirhouradtivifion, 
and put period to-all chat chicanery by which mi- 
niſters meant to. diſtingoiſh between a proſeeution of of. 


it. This rcſolution aod the preceding addvaſt v which 
it had reference, may be couſid ere as the loving ſrene of 
the American war. As it was made a parliamentary war; 
hy aa addreſs from! parliament — LePe Fe. 
hryary; 17375+,11, no v no longer ſo by aw addreſs 
from the moſt numerous houſe of the ſame; parliament is 
February 1582, for iu diſcontinuance. A ichdnge of mi- 
niſtry was the conſequence of this total change of chat 
political ſyſtem which, for ſeven years, hag directed the af · 
fairs of Great Britain. A new admiaiſtration / way 
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ingham, and. was. compaſed of characters who'oppoſed 
the American war. It has been ſaid thus the now mim. 
tex ſtipulated with thargun befqre he entered into office; 
that there ſhould he peace with the Americans, and chat 
the acknowledgement of their independence ſnuuld not be 
a bar to the attainment of it Soon atter tt, Marquis 
of Rockingham, on whom Great Britain relied with 1 
well placed coofideage, for extrjentjon from furrounding 
emharraſſmentz departed this life, and his murlt la mented 
death, for ſome, time obſcured the | agreeable proſpeci 
which had lately begun to dawij an be atio. On the e 
deceaſe of the noble Marquis, Earl Sbetburne w appoint BY 
ed his ſucceſſor. To remove conſtitutional impediments B'S 
to negociate with the late Britiſh colonies, aa t of par- 
liamwent was paſſed, granting to the crown powers 
negotiating or concludiog a geogrel or particular peace o 
truce with the whole, or wh any port of che! colonies 
and for ſeiting aſide all former Jaws," be erat 
Where in controvention 0 thar- purpoſe-· nw e 401 

Sir Cuy Carleton, who was lacly appointed — 


3 


ſtructed to uſe his eodenvοονν = for! carrying into effect the 
wiſhes, of Great · Britain, tot an-accommodation- with the 


Waſhington, nee him of the len Proceedings ot 
Foy ; os 


AMERTC a” REY OY ron. 


prelianient, ſoHfayourHit to Ame- 
rits, e were prevalent in Orcar Brirdit, and at the 
ſue dme fue 4 paiport for! rin Feretary, Mr. Mor“ 
gan 49: pay viit-ro-Congref Hs reqdeſt wis refüfed. 
The ny He tie fo, whcty: % hett cireothfitanced 
vers. Qabfgdant 2s imwnhaibry ten fefieme for opetiing 
aeg orie tions l Qon greſy ot" the: fates, without the con- 
cuſtent erco their allies? Pu ende rio ſittad 2lariti 
od ft rife? to furgdey! retblerions,s by wk R ſtreraf 
ſtat eg dediiired,> that's ro SbAMbAMAYG the SEN to aff 
or aeg abe uiterd Srurey ov hende or erbec, Nparäte 
frodi We itz alu rae nnd ble Cobgfreſs bt ln AT 
tes edi te 4 thilt they D abt 8 the 8 10 
of any rt fe pacification, but id confident? 
eee enden, auch as a prbof 
pf Abi otbey / recommend at} to- the feveral States tõ a 
hat do fuhjecto fia Brune Majeſty commig 
— kcom au eee e deim ve 
itn todeiptoratyiof the! Vatted tires dürtütß che Watz“ 
vs deUline/tondudt extingoifhed! all hopet that Great 
Mean Mighthave entertained; of making a ſeparate pefce 
ey o ef he Arft bete gh bf Europe, the” 
ngteſs of Rue and ve Emperot of Germany, were 
i A mddibiorsia vetdmplitfititg'the' Yreve work of peace; 
Such: aq thid fate of · dhe —— 7 that e 
nered ion . of ipowetfol medlators was 90 longer neceſs 
e eres 8e Gent Britain, to retogtize che 
orgs bfrahe/ Taircd! Brute; had removed the 
imei Bcudt yj nettivto bad Mihevts ORruktelt 2 gente 
neee h would de curibus to tract the fuck 
neee eee ah dien tb a Res- 
rid / ir relont ibahie to tiit / former declaration. VA 
auadghbe h envſer migrated lo to deevurt fbf" 
i great chunge of qhegptiblic e oP Great Brafß, 
0 thie leer {the Whole wi be rerotved into this Hf 

v ptopoſit om Ye N was wntroidable? N Rate 6 
el nr war monte wit che inte reſt of 4 c 
cl action; Eventhedonger eontihioince of Roftili-* 
Torbidden by « te e wife pone ns” 
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cer hope of peaces without the acknowledgement of 


I to the nation ibat the conqueſt.of the. Athei can 


Tus HASET.O KY) N. 


* ayoyed, 0 of the alliance. detwer fance 
88 and the Ready We of bo N naw 


ter into no negotiations without the, concurrence of each 
other, reduced Great Britain to the, alernanve of e conti- 
nuigg a hopeleſs un prod uctive war, « or of negoriativg 1 under 
the idea, of recognizing, American. anemone "This 
great change. of the public mind in, Great. | rain, fa · 
vourable to American independeage, ie W be⸗ 
tween November 178 „ and March 1782, In that in- 
terval Mr. Laurens was releaſed from his con ent in 
the tower. Before. and, after his ; relcaſc, he bad Frequent 
opportunities of demonſtrating, to, perſops i in power, 
that from his perſonal, knowledge, gi be , ſengiments of 

Cangeels,- and of their. inſtructions 40, theig miniſters, 


independence was jlluſory.,, Seven years, experieoce had 


* 


States was impratticablez they, now, xeegived: qual con- 


| viction,. that the recognition of their Hadepend ce, Wis 

an jooiſpeaũ hie preliminary to che terminatio 5 70 war, 
from the comtiguance of which, either prod fl wor honor ſ 
Was t to be acquired. , The pride of. Great B Brito for vil .! 
long tine reſiſted, but mat uſurping paſſiod 1 M2 obliged 1 
10 Field to the ſuperior influence of intereſt, . The fecl- 
10gs of the great body of the people were no longer to be þ 
controuled, by the honor of miniſters, or romantic. ideas o 
national Koi. At the cloſe of the ir, revolution © 
was effecled io the ſentiments of the johabiranss « of Gree 
| Britain, not leſs remarkable than, what in the begigaing F 
of it, took place among the citizens o America., | 4 
Independence which was neither thought of oor with J 
for by Ihe latter inthe year 1774, and 17753 became ini © 
the year 1776 their favorite object. A reco nition, oy 5 
this, which throughout the war, had been with few ez . 


Der the object of abhorrenge to the Brivifh nation | 

io the year, 1782, a.popylar, mcaſure ip Gre yi 

ritain, as as the meaus of putting. an end to a ruinons wr 8. 

The cammiſlioners for negotiating peace on the fat H 

of the United States, Pers Job: Adams, Benjamin Frank 
ln, John Jay, and Henry ade, 5 On the part e 


Great Britain, _. Fitzberbert, 1 Mr. Oſwald. 2 
v 
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N Nas n eat Brin Ang 1282. 
"th nile States 5 ; 0 ets h is ES 
10 0 3 fs ale r af 5 treaty of peace, 0 Nor. 30. 
de "nal contluded' ee e 1 — ve 1782, 
2 rene Bias and Flat 60 todk place. „y theſe the 
e nce of Phe ſtates Was acknowledged in ing funteft 
extent Veep [ample boundaries were allowed them, which 
compte 10 75 21 the "Fertil and extenſive countries on both 
dis of of the Ohio), aud od the caft Gtle of the Mimmppt, 
in whit 95 My Abdeäce of upwards of twenty” naridns 
hog and afticularly « of the five nations, who had 

en the friends ind allies of Great Brita. Ah 

1 8 ted ate of  Athety « on the banks of Newfoundland, 
2d on orher places where both nations h4d Kererofofe 

e o accuſtomed 'to Rm, was likewife confirmed to the 
Americans ns. 700 the ert of the caſe, the loyaliſts 


»H k-4 


were LEE, no thing further than 4 Ginple recommen- 
ation. "or ret Neude, being Ripulated 1 in their favop r. 
m5 0s ays a ae 'provitibn t artictes were' gde l, 
e Britiſh. Fee mer, bey underwent 4 ſevere 
5 iamentary Miet on. LY vas ſ. 3 by the opp pofith 
that | indepe ee reco nized, ever) thing ec Kaed 15 
Great fe ee eq uivalent; "WAS 'while l 
ave U the many poſts ie held it the Viet States, 
a0 NA Bett“ of north and eker territory,” a par- 
rp ee the for” trade, 4 * Jin the e nothing 
mY iu FILM Phdto il 14 t) n 5.70 . 
ik be Lito wHcd, ay that the miniſters / of Can- 
10e for "er countrymen 1 840 tems than 
they bad teiſon ta expect; but from a combina atioh gf cir- 
cum Aces, t was [earcely Polüdle to end the war 
vithout Amin concelions on the part of Great Britain. 
By the c Alliance between France and America, there could 
be no peace without ibQepengence.” That once "granted, 
moſt e other articles fotlowed of eourfe.” Iris true the 
bouadaries agreed” upon, were more Extenſive than the 
States, v when colonies had claimed, yet the ſurplus ceded 
could have beed of little or no uſe to Great Britain, and 


* if ret Wen have 4 an oc otcaſion| tOa fur 50 war. 


N 
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338% The eaſe of, tha loyaliſts was undopbrediy-a hard one, 
but unavoidable, from the. complex. copſlitotion of the 


Vuited States. The American, migiſters eb 


Tus Mas, QRY or vas, 


engaged. 28 far 
as they, were author iſed, and Congreſs did. all that they 
conſtitutionally could; but this was no more than, fimply 
io recommend their caſe to-the ſeveral Gates, fog the pur- 
poſe, of making them reſtitution. To have iofiſied on 
more, under ſuch circumſtances, would yah, been equiva- 
lent to ſaying that there ſhould be no. pg It is true 
wuch more was expected from the recommendations of 
Congreſs, than reſulted, from them; but this was not 
the copſeqyence of, deception, bum of miſunderſtanding 
qhe principles of the confederation, In capformiry 10 ſbe 


ä letter and ſpirit of the treaty, Congreſs urged in ſtrong 


terms the propriety of making reſtirution. to, the Joy, 
but to procure it was. beyond iheir power. In the an 
mation. produced by the war, when the,, Americans con- 

ired their liberties to be in danger, and. that their, only 
Teen conſiſted in obeying their fœderal head, they yielded 
a more unreſerved obedience to the recommendations of 


Congreſs, than is uſually paid to, the deerees.of the moſt 


arbitrary ſovereigns. But the eaſe. was widely. « different, 
when at the cloſe of the war, a mezjiſurg; v WAS, recommend- 
ed, in ditect oppoſition to their prejudices, alt was the 


general opiniou of the Americans, that che ogntivyance 


of the war, and the aſperity with which, j it bad been ear: 
ried on, was more owing to the machjnagiaos., of the 
own. countrymen, who had taken parti with "pal. go- 
vernment, than to their Britiſh enemies, It is certain 
rhat the former had been, moſt active in predatory ex· 
curſions, and moſt forward in ſcencs of, blood and mur- 
der- Their knowledge of the country enabled them u 


do miſchief, which would never have occurred to Eure 


pean ſoldiers. Many | powerful paſions-of humen na- 
ure operated againſt making reſtitution. io wen, vl 


were thus conſidered as the authors of fo enen ſhare 
of the general diſtreſs, | TH 


There were doubtleſs a mong. the: logalits mang i wor 
thy charaQters---fricnds to peace, ad Joyers of juſice- 


To ſuch, reſtitution was uhdov weyly due, and to fuck 
| uc 
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ſuch it was{tadez' but ir 1 one of the many erlamities 1 2 
jnc ens ag wity that the innotent, from the iapD \ 
lty of adſgrimination,” are often involved in the fame diſ- 
treſs with che guiley. The return of the loyaliſts to their 
former places; of fe ſidence, was a4 much diſrekhed by 
the whlig witz eos of Ameries, ac the propoſal for reim- 
durſiug their confiſcated property. la ſundry places 
eomminees' were formed, which, in an arbitrary manner, 
oppoſed their. prageable, refidence. 1 The ſober and dif- 
paſonate"citizeng exerted themſclves j in checking thefs ir- 
regular meaſures; but ſuch was the violence of party 
ſyirit, and<-(0-celaze were: cha dee of government, 
that in oppſitipn to legal authority, and the private inter- 
ference of ch judicious and moderate, many indecent 
outrages Were « committed on the perſons and property of 
the returging loyaliſts. Nor were theſe alt the ſufferings 
of thoſe Americans who had atryched themſeſves to the 
royal cauſe.” "Being compelled to depart their nat 
chuntry, many of them were obliged to take up chi 
bodes ia the jnhoſpitahle wilds of Nova Scotia, or on the 
barren ſhores of the Bahama lands. Parliamentary N 
lief was dended to them, but this was obtained wich 
difficuky/ and diſtyibured with a partjal hand. $oue 
vho-- invented: plauſible, tales of loyalty, and diſtreſs ves 
ceived much. more than they ever pofſeſſedʒ but others, 
leſs artful, were not half reimburſed for their actual laſ- 
fel. The bulk of the ſufferings, ſubſequent to the peatt 
among the Americans, fell to the ſbzre of the merehants, 
and others, who owed money in England. From 2 
operations af the war remietagces were impoſfible 

the mean time payments were made in America by a vm 
preciating paper, under the ſanftion of a law which made 
t a legal tender. The unhappy perſons, who in this 
manner fuffered payment, could not apply it to the ex- 
tinguiſu ment of their foreign debts. If they retained i 
their hands the paper which was paid to them, it daily 
decreaſed in value: If they inveſted it in public ſecuris 
ties, from The deficiency of funds, their ſituation wis: no 
better; If they purchaſed land, fuch was the ſuperabun⸗ 
{pace of rerricory, ceded by MIN thax it fell 8a 
Y 


N 


| tes The practice of ent Gain ing eſtates 


ul WIS TOR er “ 


tin Pals. 85 Poder in theſe embarraffments $: the "A Ame, 
au debtor was b treaty bound to make” benen in 
ede of alt, his na fide debts, due in t Bri 
merchant” was materially jnj jure 

years out of Nis" ca ital, and the merican 
7 Sin: Loi ned by bejng ultimately ' held to pay in | ſpe- 
cle, \ whit! be received in paper. Fagugh e was  fulfered on 
both ſides to make the jababitants, as well in Great Dri: 
tain as in America, deprecate war as. one of the AG 


evils Theident 10 humanfty. 
Je! 8007 * 112 +4. 12440), 2 910 
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the Revolution 3, itt influence. on, the mings and me- 


el Heber, Citizens: iG en 19114, wghot big: 1.1; 
REvIOOSs & ce. Ayer r een te i 
co 


Vi i, 1,35: 
. ie were 1 70 


babitants * of the "Brit 
19 au 


1755 har three miſtions of 1258 ſubj 
gut gh'a former e a : e Ty po 


100555 5 © ould not.reaſl 8 | 
fat ith 100 Fa . enemies, as we Was its 2255 | Jin 9 80 Hh 
5 te © war. ' Country religt on, e as s well 2 


9 y ie ws, operated in diſpoſin ing t che ſuhäbitants to by 


rent ſides. "The bet ens „ jolt 
ly f ſeriled by one fort opl were nearly o 100 tis 
men nt: © The influence. of. placemen | in"Bg ſton A0 ether 
with the connexions which. they, had fo gt hos 'mart}- 
ages, had attached ſundry,” influential characters i in 158 
capital to the Britiſli kater ha theſe were | but as the the 
Juſt in the balance, when compared with t e Numerous 
independent hig yeomanry 'of the 0 Ihe lame 
and other cauſes produced a large number in ſew: Volk, 
who were attached \ to royal overngsbt. hat it city had 
long been head © quarters 'of.r ie 7 8 army; "ip Americy 


regs intermarriages, and ot e 55 had been 


e between Iritiſi officers, a1 of Wt it fami- 
OK 

Bad {prevailed | in 

New-York 
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¹ overnors thereof had long deen 
| wy oy abit of indulging their P with extravagant. 


led. This had. introduced the g e | 


ladet gud, gengne., There Was therefore in New-York. 
; 40. WS party, reſpectable for numbers, wealth and 
| which had much to fear from independence. 

; The, 70 Was alſo divided into parties by the influence 
af 1 angzent and numerous families, the Livingſtones 
{ and Ddlavecys: : Theſe having been long accuſtomed to 
oppoſe. euch other at elections, could rarely be brought 


to. unites; in an ear c pre wid Amer controverſy, 
one almoſt/univerſally took part with Americas the other 


\ MW vith Great Britain. | 

The Iriſh'io America, SY a for ade were at- 
„ tachica'ro! independence. They had fled from oppreſſion 
- W id weir native country, and could not brook the idea 
as it ould follow hem. Their national prepoſſtſſions 
in. favour. of liberty, were ſtrengthened by their relig 
0 opigions: . wers Preſhyterians, and people of 
1 | a e. . ee. hereafter to be explained, were 
; WI noſily. Whigs. Scotch on the other hand, though 
' WH they hag. formerly Gicrificed much to liberty in their own 
Games were ee diſpoſed to ſupport the, claims of 
„eren r Their nation for ſome years paſt had. 


abſurd a ion wes, made by many, between the c 

of Jo 1 700 and the cauſe of America. The former 
pad mes himſelf ſo ubiverſally odious to the Scotch, 
chat many, of them were prejudiced agaiaſt a cauſe, which 
vas ſo. ridiculouſly, but generally afſaciated, with that of z 
man h had graſsly in ſuſted their whole nation. The ith» 
beral reſie clions caſt by ſome Americans on the whole body 


of e rt as fayourers of arbitrary power, reſtrained 


f high, ſpirizgd ivideals of that nation, from joioing = 
4 Fi wha... ſuſpecled their love of liberty. Such of 
f m ag adhered 0 the. of - lodependence, v were 
» 23 in their anwebment. | army and the. Congreſs 


ranked among their beſt ae mo rt wem- 


n individuals, of that nation. . IRE) 
4 Such 


eee lug proportion of royal favour. A kya 


377. 
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1782, Sue nee in Amecicy, ay ede abe theme 
XD, of. intgrmation,| ere | graeyathy, glucermined.;whige, but 


of. them were too Inte informed; to. ht able to 
their nde. on proper ground. . They, Aperiaty ſuch 
them as refided in the'inrerigc country were from 
ir not underſtanding the Engliſh language, far behind 
— es the other inhabirancs, in i knowledge. afl ie 
merits of be diſpute. Their difafeflion: way, Faber 
pathve than active: A conſiderable part uf in, m 
principles of religion, (or fome of ein ſets deny the 
lav fulneſs of war. No people haue preſpered more in 
America than the Germans. Nang have ſurpaſſed, and 
bat few have eraed hen, eee reped- 
lican yirtves. „ „ 016A. a7 tl a 
Ma great body of — . in che Contur ſtutes, 
opg the ſenlejs dn their vt ern tromrier. Ma- 

ny 5 the ſe were diſorderly perſons, who bad fied from 
the old ſettlements, io avoid the reſtrain of civil goveru- 
ment, Their ownbers were grun ν,f ulͤ N fdr of men 
called regulators. The expener and difficult) of qbtain- 


ing tlie deciſion af courta, againſt horſe · chie ves gud: other 


eriminals, had induccdi/fundry perſons, ahnt che! year 
1779, to take the execution of ihe la ipuy heir own 
hangs, in ſome of ,che remote ſettlements, bath of Nb 
and South - Carolina Ius puniſhiagierimes, forms ag woll 
2s ſubſtance, muſt he regarded. From not attzudiog 4 
the former, ſome of theſe regulatory, though porheps 
aiming at nothing hut hat cley thought R commit- 
ted many offences both againtt law and juſtice. By their 
violent proceedings regulur government avas- proſtrated- 
This drew on them tlie vengeance uf royal yoreroors/ 
The gegulators having fuffered from their hands, were flow 
to oppoſe an - eftabliſhed governgicht, whoſe power 40 
puvith - they bad | recently enperlenced. Apprchendiog 
that the meafures of Congreſs wert RK pheinpmn ogy” 
lating ſchemes, and fearing that they would weminate-in 
the ſame diſagrerable confequences, tue y und dei adire- 
renta were generally op toxatererliniea 

Acligion alſo divided che jahahitean of America 


This © A and independent w almoſt * 
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ceſs of the Americans, were leſs active, but 10 gene- 


„rr 


— 


lv 983 


poſed wir." 92 — 
"rom wa e ha much to hope, but Wönn 
"FcceRfur, "they Had reabi' to 
— — hierarchy. er whe 


the 


ef the northern 
ARA U e bounty of the British 
e greatett part 3Pthett Clergy, and many — 
nete UM ,f were therefvre diſpoſed to fufport u 
beko GAY Grtut Britain: The epiſcopd! detyy la 
Riſe TORR? Provinces being vader no fiſch 'biafs} were 
often BAY He Wit met whigt! Some of them foreſtes 
feteugious eſtabliſume ats from the ſue- 


r ne Scherr church was able to ſupport Itfelf, their 
cteby aH Zenlduy efpouſed the euuſe of — 
dene Gren paints were" taken to perſuadé them 

6ſt ch Mad Beswenlled Gfenters, Were MINN Gan 
fh ,¹ε¹νᷓů̈e p Eb FRG ro make way for that” 
de Gxaltaris77 Bar the Fuöch fete of rue people, 1. 
deen dende neut de, —— 5 7. — a 
ſogge (Wh, PR igh0t3ebntroverfy was hap t 
HV Þ RIVA SHfFOrmil of ul dend AHG Werte 
rvifed8, Ant th eανteſt wht For! their civit" nt 
merefor ed vH Hy other comfittermicne" to” in. 
Wee arr thek uren: 
The dqusters with if few Exceptions were averſe . 
depend mes. An Pati fflvania they were numerousg und 
had power dr telt hands. Revotfuriohs m govdriittient = 
eh een ded by any body of men; hb foreſet 
ar c Sata of their wm inhportative, s likely to 
reſolt from the change. from religions prinei⸗ 
pg were Werse to war, und therefore could not be 
Vendly were revolution; Which could only be effected by 
the ſword? ever dus feparared from them on ne- 
toads of tene privetplesyaddfollowitny the impolfe of their- 
inelihationt5 Joined ther eh en if Are. The fer- 
ices Amerhen rcteeed from tw of their ſociery, Gene- 
tas Greene 480 H; made ſome dmends for the nber. 

ee ene eee n beet bite 181957 irs 
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1992. raſemegt, which. the di ſaffection of, the great body of thei 
people orcafioned, to the exertions of zbe:aftinefrionds of 
iodependence./ .. AW o #907 vy 
The sge and temperament of individurats dat ofreb 24 
influence in, fixing: their political character.. Old) men 
were ſeldom Warm vhigs. They could moznreliſk the 
sceat chauges which were daily akiag pas. Attach 
ran cient farms and habits, they could not readily. ac 
commodate themſelves 10 new ſyſtems. ew uf abe wer 
neh, were active in forwarding the revdlu wan. This vun MW to 
remarkably the calc in. the eaſtern and, middle Kates j; but N ot 
the. reverſe 100k, place in the ſuuthern enwamt of the Ml | 
confederacy. There were in ho part f America; more ll for 
determined whigs than the opulent flaveholders in Vir- Wa: 
giois, the Carolinas and Georgia, The active and ſpi- ¶ te. 
rigpart of che community, ho felt themſelves poſ- the 
ſeſſed of talents, that would raiſe, them to eine -io An 
Free government, longed for the eſtahlimment of inde- 
pendent conſtitutions: But thofe who were in poſſeſſion 
of, expectation of royal favour, or of promotion fron 
Great Brizaio, wiſhed that the connexion , het wean the Pa- 
regt State and the colonies, might. be preſerved . The 
young, the ardent, the ambitious und the emerpriſiag 
were moſtly Whigs, but the phlegwazie , che timid; the 
intereſted and thoſe whp, wanted dei were, in gem · 
| ral, favourers of Great Pritain, or at leak quly the. luke · 
| warm inactive friends of independence. The. whigs re- 
| ceived a great reinforcement from the operation: of cos - 
| tinental money. In the year 1775, 1776, and in-abe firſ 
| months of 1777, white the bills of Congreſs were in good 
| credit, the effects of them were the, ſame, as if a foreign 
power had made the United States a preſent of twenty 
| million of filver dollars. The circulation of, fo large 
| ſum of money, and the employment, given to great num 
| - bers, in providing for the American army, increaſed the 
numders aud invigoraicd the, zeal of the, friends to ahi 
| xevolytion : ov the; {ame principles, the American war wa 
patroniſed in-Englavdy, by,ghe.,many-contrattors and.agents 
for tranſporriug and ſupplying che Bririſh army. l 
| doth eres the inconveniences of interrupted, commerce 


were 


— — — 
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convulfions of war iforded excellent ſhelter for defpore- 
debtoret o He fpiric of the tes revolted againſt Urag- 
gioch ta fulls for debt, men who were active and zealous 
in deferdingptheirroountry, and on the other hand, thoſe 
tho -i ee thun they were worth, by going hie- 
the Dritiſte diner; uud giving chemſelves the merit of ſaf- 
fering an dhe More of loyalty, het only put their eredi- 
ory 40 defiunte / but ſometimes obtaiaed promotion or- 
other ip Mars df ro fab%frf t. 
The Anteritan revolution, ot the one hand, brought 
fore grearrviees q but on the other hand, it called forth 
nung oirtues, und gu, occaſion for the diſplay of 'abili-' 
ties whiiehy bar for that event, would have been loſt tos 
the world. When the war began, the Americaris/wete” 
maſs of huſhund mer)! merthants, mechanics auc h- 
ermen ʒ 1 ure e eſftties of the country gave a ſpring 
to the active powers ofthe inhibrants, and ſet them on 
tuoking / ſpeaking and acting, in line far beyond that“ 
o:which they had been ateuſtomed! The difference bea 
wen nation Pino o much owinz to nature, as to edu- 
ion. andcivcumfitncess” While the Americabs were” 
udediby the Jending ſurlugs of the mother country, they 
iy ſcope do entbüragement for exertion All chr 
lepurtmo nta of goverwnient were eſtabliſhed and exeeut- 
4 forahetm, but not by them. In the years 1775 arid! 
5 the country; being Niddenly thrown into a firaation 
ht med ed the ndilities of all its ſons) theſe generally 
ook qheig place, ene according to the bent of h in- 
lination. Mes they ſtverally purſued their objects with 
dora aſfexpantinaof the huntan mind fpeedily fol- 
ede Phis difptayed itfelf in a variety of ways. It” 


fury for che proper diſtharge of the ordinary buboels of 
ni locioty.. Io the buſtle that wa otcaboned' by the war, 
ingtahdes -h be prbduted of any perſdus Who'miade” 
ure;'or wHνdered (effenthht ſervices} but from a 
wg thoſe who"had'viveri ſpetimens of ſimilar talents 

N in 


vers leſſened by che teitiphoyment/ ο,Mò Wir” and 1 5822 
netic eiveatatiore6f they fubititated in z Ft. The! LV 


uw found har the talents for great ſtations did not differ 
linde but; Only dn degree; from thoſe which were ge- 


ak 
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1532. in their reſpecti e profeſſions. ä 


gende or ntbation, had been of lirdc\fervite-torthe com- 
munity in time of peace, were foufith equally unſeprice- 


were the active inſtruments of ' cartying on the revolution, 
were ſelf-made, induſtrious men-. Thets cho by their 
own exertions, had eſtabliſhed or laid a fou od ation for 


able in war. A few young men werd enteptibns ro this 


general rule. Some of theſe, who head” wdulged in 


youthful follics;- broke off from their vitious courſes, 


and on che preſſiag call of rheiy//cammry-becnme'! vſery] 
ſervants of the publie: but the great bulk of thoſe; who 


eſtabliſhing perſonal iadependenee, vere moſt generally 
truſted, and moſt ſucceſsfully employed in eſtabliſhing 


that of their country. la theſo times of action, claff- 


cal education was found of leſs ſer vice than good natu- 
ral parts, guided by common ſenſe and ſouud judgement. 
Several names could be mentioned/ of individuals who, 
without the knowledge of any other language than their 


mother tongue, wrote not only accurately, but clegant- 


1y, on public buſineſs. It ſeemed us if the war not on- 
ly required, but created talents-. Men whoſe minds 


were warmed with the love of liberty, and whoſe abiliuies 
were improved by daily exerciſe, and ſharpened with 3 


Iaudable ambition to ſerve their diſtreſſed country, ſpoke, 
wrote, and acted, with an energy far ſurpaſiing all ex- 
pectations which could be reaſonabiy founded un their 
evjous acquirements. e e eee iet 
The Americans knew but little of one another, pre- 
vious to the revolution. Trade and buſineſs had brought 


| the inhabitants of their ſeaports acquainted wich esch 
gather, but the bulk of the people in the interior coun- 


try were unacquainted with theiv- fellow chipens. & con- 

tidemtal army, and Congreſs compoſed" of men from al 
the States, by freely mixing together, were 'aflimilates 
into one maſs, ,, Individuals of both, mingliog whh'the 
citizens, diſſeminated either of union among them 
Local prejudices abated. By frequent eblliſion aſperitie 
were worn off; and foundation was Ind for the 4 
pliſhment / of a nation, out of diteetdant materials. In 
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were mach” more co³ön chan before rhe war, and be- 1782. 
came,4n\4dditioinal cement to the union, Woreaſonable, © 
jenlouſes ht exiſted between the inhabitants of the e eaſt- 
ern and of the ſoutlhieen States; bur on becoming beiter ac- 
gos intod with each other, theſe in a great meaſure ſub- 
bddod . A wiſer poſfey prevailed. - Men of Jiberal minfs 
led ther way! in diſcenraging local diftinftions, and the 
great -dody of the people, as foon as rexſor got the ber- 
tec of prejudice; - found. that their beft intereſts would 
be moſt afloctually promoted by fuch practices and ſen- 
mem ta n were favourable to union. Religious bigotry 
had brobeu in upon the peace of various ſects, before tho 
Americim wan This was kept up by partial eſtabliſh- 
ments, and by a dread that the church of England through 
the power of the mother country, would be made to 
triumph oval other denominations. Theſe apprehen- 
ſtons were dose away by the revolution. The different 
ſects, having nothing to fear from each” other, diſmiſſed 
ali religious cuntroverſy. A propoſal for introducing 
bithops inte Americe before the war, had'kingled a flamo 
among the diſſenters; but the revolution was do ſooner 
accompliſhed, than a ſcheme for that purpoſe was per- 
feted;with-the conſent and approbation of all thoſe ſects 
who had previouſly oppoſed it. Pulpits which had tormerly 
been ſnut to worthy men, becauſe their heads had not been 
con ſoc rated by the CO of the hands of a Biſhop 
ar of a Preſbytery, have fince the eftabliſhment of inde- 
prodence,// been reciprocally opened to each other, when- 
ſocver the public convenience required it. The world 
vill;ſoon ſee the reſult of an experiment in politics, and 
and bo able to determine whether the happineſs of ſociety 
is inereaſed by religious een or diminiſhed by 
the want of hem. 

Though ſchoola and denen ere ſhut up du- 
ning the wary yet many of the arts and ſciences were pro- 
moted hy je. The Geography of the United States be- 
fore che revolution was but little known; but the march- 
es of armies und the operations of wär, gave birth to 
"any Seographicalienquiticy and diſcoveries; which other« 
"viſe would net bude been, made. A palliouste ſond- 
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poriance'of the country, . excited. ong, Gf Henne, the 
© "Rep: Ne orle, do travel through egery Kate of the 
Union, and amals, a, fund of wagographical, knowledge, 
far, exceeding any thing bergtofgre, communicates. 19 the 
public. The neceſſities of the, States led 0 the thy 
of aQjcs, . Fortification,, Gunnery, and. a, varicty. of 

other a arts connedted with war, And. diffuſed a knowledge 
of chem | gong a, peaceable people, wha,ypyld, other 
wiſe hayc ad ng inducemens tg tydg,thems, o O 

The abilities of | ingemigys wen verg dire geg make 
Farther improvements in the ar of defiroyiog.qn.cocmy. 
Among. theſe, "Dayid B Byſhgell, of ConneRticus invented: a 
machine for f 1 299575 navigation, which , was »fgund/to 
anſwer the. purpoſ, ſe of ae eee a an given 
depth. inder water, and riſing os, ſinking at pleaſure. 
To 742 Was attached, a magazine, of powders, and the 
whole was contrived in ſuch a manner, an to make it, prac⸗ 


Poli to blow, up veſſels $ by machinery; under zRem, Nr. 
By 
the annoyance ch ſhippigg; but foam, accidan. 
they, only. ee in. part. — — olds 
barge of Cormpdars Symands 9d 4 dans ans 
the ſhore, of, cee aiagyiytans\l 2 benz 
Surgery Faule gs the, arts which; was promoted. by 
the FAT. From he mant of baſpizals.apd gcber aids, the 
medica men of f America, bag, ppi of per- 
fecting themſelves i in this arts, the, rough knowledge of 
which can 6nly be acquired -by. practice and ohſervatiop - 
The mefancholy, events of a ters nu de bnd 
ſtudents an offene Pf; ſceigg and, Icaging more 0 
one day, than they could Nr. acquired, in years of peace · 
It was in the hoſpirals 9 
Ruſh firſt diſcovered the wethed of cuxiag the lock av 
by bark and vine, added 10 gather invigorating! reme dies, 
ae: has ſince been adgpted. with ſucceſs in Europe. 
well in the Upized Staves,, „an tunit 101 5502065 
ie "Teience of, government,, has, been more 1 _ 
diffuſed | "among. ic, ths, | Americans; by leans » 
e +. The Pollen gf * be 
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the, United States,, that Dr. 
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or of adependent conſtitutipps. * 
eat — a the T ck Fs 
errors what were ut +fivſt unexperienced 
ſtateſtneti have been a Dr comment oo the folly 
of uubalaherd conſtitutionis, and injudicious laws. The 
difcuRons'concerningicfic new conſtitution, gave birth to 


nuch reaſphint wa the ſubject of government, a and par, — 
ticularly to A ſetles of letters ſigned Publius, but realy | 


the work of Alexander Hamilton, in which much poli 

ical knowledge and wiſdom were diſplayed, and Lewy 
vill long remain a monument of the ſtrength and acute- 
neſs Uf the human underſtanding in inveſtigating” ruth. 

When Great Britain firſt began her encroachments on 
the colonies, there were few natives of America who had 
litinguiſhed themſelves as ſpeakers or writers, but the 
controverſy between the two countries multipl icd elk 
number It 11 247 / * 

Tue feamp act, Which wait have aben place in 1765. 
employed the pens und tongues of many of the coloniſts, 
and by renten \exerciſe improved their ability | to { ſerve 
their cbuntry. The duties impoſed” in 17675 ca 
forty the pet of John Dickinfor, who in a ſeries of let- 
ters ſigned à Penoſylvania Farmer, may be ſaid to have 
ſown the ſeeds of he revoir. For being univerſally 
read by 'the-colonifts, they univerſally enlightened them 


being taxed by the partiamenr of Great Britain. 


the preſs had merit equal to that of the ſword. As the 
vir wits the people's war, and was carried on without 
funds; the extertions of the army would have been inſuf- 


ieieat to effect the revolution, voleſs the great bady of | 


the people had been prepared for it, and alſo kept i in a 
cadſtadr' diipoſitiom to oppoſe Great Britain. "To, rouſe 
ind] unite the Inhabitants; and to perſuade them to 
patience for ſeveral years, under pteſeut ſufferings, with 
the hope of obtaining remote advantages for their poſte- 
ty, way a work of Gifficatry : This was effected i in a great 
mafure by the tonfHʒee And pens of the well informed 


citizens, 


on the dangerous comſequences, likely to reſult from their 


10 eftabliſhing American independence, the pen and. 
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1782. cirizens, arid 97 pre ſuvecfs'of military apes 


re ibn. 5 een he eee Hori ts 


tho names of the moſt er dene in p of 


mas Paine, De. Rufſhy Charles Thompſon, and James 


phia ; and Timothy, of Su Cr. 


'the great body of the people tou proper ue of conduth 
for oppoſing the encronchmenis of Great Britain on their 
liberties: The eviteges to the ſouih ward of Ne · England 


üs UH 09/10R Y 49 Fel - 


o eaumerate- che names ee ner ee * 
ceſsful; labourers! in d adus bafineſy; is- - ypoſidle, 
The following biſt contains in mary Hl phebctiest order, 


* = 


the righus ef American. 

John Adamsy! and ne boo Bland, 
vf Virginia Join Dickinſon, of Peraſytianie; . Danict 
Dalanyy of Aimapolis; William Henry Drayton, of 
8ourh-Carolinay Dr. Franklin, of Philadelphia; John 
Joy, and Alexander Hamilton, of New-York; Thomas 
JeSerſon, and Arthur Lee ef Vegi Jonathan Hy. 
man, of Conbectieut; Governor Livington; of New- 
Jetfey; De. Mayhew, and James Ot, of Boſton; Tho- 


Wilſon, | of Phitadetphia; William Terror, of-Sourh« 
Carolina; Jofiat Quincy, and Dr. Warren, of Boſton. 
Theſe sand many otheys labeured in enlightening their 
countrymen, on the ſubject of their politieal (Intereſts 
and in anioating them to à proper ume of conduct, in 
defence of their libertirs. To theſe indixiduns may be 
added, che grent body of the eſergy, eſpecially in Nev- 

Rugland. The printer of hewslpapere, had alſo much 
merk in the ſum e way. Pavticularly Eedes and Gill, of 
Boftony” Hoe, of Ne werk; nne _ 2 


e i: 
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The eafly /attention Avifich md: — Wat 
bn Now - England, was alſo eminently condovire to the fuc- 
ceſsofthe Americans in reſiſt ing Orvir Britain. he vniver 
fry of Cambridge was founded as ey 7636, and Yah 
college in 1700. Ile has beer eompitedyethathy the year the 
Boſtou port act was paſſed there Were in the four eaſterd 
colonies, upwards of tw ihouſundigracuates of their co 
leges difperſed through Weir ſrvera towns, who by their 
knowledge aud ibilitics, were uble de in fluvhee and dived 


- 
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except that of William and Mary ig Virginia, were'd® 
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of modevni de; dut they had bears of a ftabding ſult» 
tient ly loog;, to; have trained for public ſer vice, a confide» 
. able number ot the yourtrof the coumry;- Phe coltege 
. of [Now«Ferfey; which was incorporated! about 28 years 
G before” the evolution, had in that time educated up- 
{ WH vards of 30D perſons, 'whoy with a! fow exocptions; were 
alive and uſeful friends of independence. From the inp 
fluence which tnbwledge: bad in fecuring and preferving 
che libertieso# A merita, the-preſent generation may tFace 
the: wife polity of: Hicir fathebs, in erecting ſchools and 
colieges;//Phey may ulſdſlearu that it is their duty to found 
more, ind ſupport all ſuch inſtitutions. Without the 
adruntagescαiiο,,jł²f ro theſe lights of this new world, 
the United States would probably have fallen in their 
undi ual cohteſt with Great Britain. Union which vas 
eiſen ia ao the ſucceſs of their reſiſtanee, could ſcarcely 
kareazken place; iti the meafu res adopted by an ignorant 
multuude Much leſs could wiſdom in council, unity in 
ſyſtem o parſouerance in the proſecution of a long and 
ſelf denying war bo expected from an uninformed peo 
ple. Id is n well known bath, that perſons unfriendly to 
the revobition, were always moſt numerous io thoſe parts 
of the United States; which had either never been illu- 
minated : or: but faimly warmed by the rays of ſei- 
ence · Phe: uainformed: and the miſinformed, conſti- 
tufted a great proportion of thoſe Americans! who pre- 
ferred the leading ſtriags of the Paret State, though 
encroaching om their liberties, to a — of their 
owh countrymen and fellow citiaens. 

Avlneracure had in the firſt inftance ae the re- 
volution, ſo im its turn, the revolution promoted literature. 
The ſtudy of eloquence and of the Belles lettres, was more 
ſueceſs fully pnoſec uted iu America, after the diſputes be- 
cen Great Britain and her colonies began to be ſerious, 
than it ever had + been before The varie orations, 
addreſſes, letters, diſſertations and other literary per form- 
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i 2nces which the war made neceffary, called forth abi = 
r litics Where they were; and: excited the ring. generation 
% toftudyiarts,/ which brought with them their oαν reward. 
" Many incidents aſtorded materials for the favourites of the 


Vol. II. 8 8s muſes 
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muſes, to diſ play their talents. Even burleſquibg rol 


proclamations, by parodies and doggerel poetry, had great 


effecis on the minds of the people. A celebrated hiftori- 


an Has remarked, that ehe ſong of Lillibullero forwarded 


the revolution of 1688 in England. It may be truly af- 
firmed, that ſimilar productions produted fimilar effech 
i America. Francis Hopkinſon rendered eſſential ſer» 
vice to his country, by turning the artillery of wit and 
ridicule en the enemy. Philip Freneau laboured ſucceſ- 
fully in the ſame way. Royal proclamations and other 
productions which iſſued from royal printing preſſes, were 
by the help of a warm imagination, arrayed id ſuch drefles 
as rendered them truly ridiculous. © Trumbull with x 
vein of original Hudibraftic humour, diverted his country- 
men ſo much with the follies of theit enemies, that for 


. time they forgot the-calamities of war. Humphries 


twined the literary wich the military laurel, by ſuperad- 
ing the fame of an elegant poet, to that of an accom- 
pliſhed officer. Barlow, increaſed the fame of his country 
and of the diſtinguiſhed actors in the revolution, by the 


bold deſign of an epic poem ably executed, on the idea 


that Columbus foreſaw in viſion, the great ſcenes that 
were to be tranſacted on the theatre of that new world, 
which he had diſcovered. Dwight ſtruck out in the 
ſame line, aud at an early period of life Sniſhed, an elegant 
work entitled the eonqueſt of Canaan, on a plan which 
has rarely been attempted; The principles of their mo- 
cher tongue, were firſt unfolded to the Americans fince 
the revolution, by their countrymam Webſter. Purſuing 
an unbeaten track, be hay made diſcoveries in the genius 
and conſtruction of the Engliſh: language, which had eſ- 
caped the reſearches of preceding philologiſts. Theſc 
and a group of other literary characters have been drought 
into view by the revolution. It is remarkable, that of 
theſe, Connecticut has produced an unufoal proportion. 
In that truly republican ſtate, every thing confpires to 
adorn human nature with its higheſt honours. 

From the later periods of the revolution till the pre- 
fent time, ſchools, colleges, ſocieties and inſtitutions for 


promoting literature, arts, manufaQures, agriculture, = 
| | | ; 
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for bymsn;happiteſs have been increaſed far 
beyond any ching that gver took place before the decla- 
ration. of independence. Every ſtate in the e | 
done more or leſs in this way, but Pennfylvania has done ; | 
the moſt. The following iniciturigns have been very | 
tel, founded in chat ſtate. and moſt of them io the; 
time of the war or-lince. the peace. An univerſi 
in che city of Philadelphia; a college of phyſicians in 
the ſame place j Dickinſon college at Carlifle ; Franklin 
22 at Lancaſter zthe Proteſtant Epifcopal academy in 
ladelpbia ; academics at York=town,. at Germantown, 
itt{burgh and Waſhington 3 and an academy in Phi- 

adelpbia for young ladies; ſocieties for promoting po- 
lvical enquiries ; for the medical relief of the poor, un- 
der the title of the Philadelphia Diſpenſary ; for pro- 
noting the abolition of flavery, and the relief of free | 
vegroes-uolawfully held in bondage; for propagatingthe v8 
goſpel among, the Iadians, under the direction of the | 
Vaited Brethern j for the encouragement of manufactures 5 
ind the uſeful arts 3 for alleviating the miſcries of pri- | 
fogs, Oh hay hape been ſome of the beneficial effects, 
rhich haye reſulted from that expanſion of the human 
mind, which, has been produced by the revolution, be 
theſe. haye not been without alloy, | 

To, overſet an eſtabliſhed goverament unhinges' mani? 
of thoſe principles, which bind individuals to each other, 
A loug, time, and much. prudence, will be neceflary to 
reproduce a ſpirit, of union and that reverence for go- 
ſernment, without which ſociety is a rope of ſand. The 
right of the people to reſiſt their rulers, when invading 
their liberties, forms the corner ſtone of the American re- 

publics. This principle, though, juſt in irfelf, is not fa- 
vourase to the, tranquillity of preſent. eſtabliſhments, 
be maxims and meaſures, which in the years 1774 and 4 
75 were ſucceſsfully inculcated and adopted by Ame- . 1 
rican patriots, for overſeiting the eſtabliſhed government, 7 | 
vill anſwer a ſimilar purpoſe when recurrence is had to 
chem by factious demagogues, for diſturbing the freeſt 
Wen that were ever deviſed. _ { 
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gaged: in it. The American war, iu puruculur, had 20 


were deſtroyed, and theſe from a deficiency of ability 


| advantages it formerly derived from the public inſtruc· 


"of. the citizens of the United States have been improved 


Un .HIBTD RY. of tag 
Mar never fails'to-injure the morals of 'thepeopl: en. 


unhappy :influence of this Rind. Deing began without 
funds: or regular eftabliſhmenrs, id could not be carried 


on without violating "oy voy ren TAR in its -progreſ, 
it involved a neceſũty reaking folemn promiſes, and 
ighted public faiths The failure! of national juſtice, 
hich, was in ſome degree unavoidable, increaſed the dif. 
ficulties of performing private engagenlcuts, uud weak. 
ened that ſenſibility to the obligatiom of public and pri. 
vate honor, Which'is a Nen A N ch e 
ange of contracts. | 50 ö 
la conſequence of the- wary thi kane of 'religi. WM © 
vn have beeu deranged, the public worſhip of the Deity 
ſuſpended, and a great number of che inhabitants de- 
of the ordinary means of obtaiuing that religion 
cnowledge, which tames the fierceneſs, und ſoftens the 
rudeneſs of human paſſions and manners. Many of 
the temples dedicated to the ſervice of thr moſt High, 


0 
| 
7 
L 
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and inclination, are not yet rebuilt. The clergy were 
left to ſuffer, without proper ſupport. . The depreciation 
of the paper currency was particularly] injurious to them, 
it reduced their ſalaries to a pittance, ſo inſufficient for 
their maintenance, that ſeveral of them were obliged to 
lay down their Pa and engage in other purſuiis. 
Public preaching, of which many of the inhabitants were 
thus deprived, ſeldom fails of rendeving gllential ſervice 
ta ſociety, by civilifiog the multitude and forming them 
to union. No claſs of citizens have contributed more to 
the revolution than the clergy, and none have hitherto 
ſuffered more in conſequence of it. Rom the diminn- 
tion of their number, and the peuury to which they have 
been ſubjected, civil government has loſt many of the 
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tions of that uſeful order of men. | 
Ou che whole, the literary, political, and wille ry talents 


by the revolution, but their moral character is in- 


ar to what it formerly was. 80 great 1s is the * 
or 
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and haſty ſteps, after they 
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ating the vit ious principles. and vn ue havt ta- 
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The diſcharge of the, Aer can png — of foro 

w- Tard, The\\ refagnation. , General Haſbing ton : 

Arran gm H Cang raſt for ts diſpofing of their 

weylern territory, aud paying thair debts.: The diftreſe» 

ae, States aſter the peaveo: The ineffoedcy of (the 

articles F ther, Ganfederation's A Grund Convention 

.ofor amending tha; Government: The New Onftitigaent 

- General Waſhington: ap pointed. Profident : An mn ; 
te, the, peep: of the United States. 1 nn 20 1 


[LE'the"Gtizens of the "United States wers | 
* anticipating the bleffings of peace, their army | 
which had facceſsfully ſtemmed, the ride of Britiſh vact ; 
ties, was ; unpewarded for its ſervices, The States which 
had been reſcued by their exertions from llayery, werg 
in no condition 10 | em their ſtipulated due. To 
diſmiſs officers and Wo who had ſpent the prime o* 
their days in Terying | their country, without an equi. 
ſeat for (heir | labors, ar even a ſufficiency to enable them 
tb gain 4 decent liviog, was a hard but unavoidabſe caſe, 
An attempt was made by anonymous and ſeditious publ. ; 1 
cations to jnflame che minds of the officers and ſoldiers, March“ 1 
and induce EY to unite in redreffing their own griev- ge, | 
ances, while they to arms ia their hands. As ſoon as 1783. 0 
General Wathingion way informed of the nature of theſg 1 
papers, he requeſted the General and geld officers, with | 
one officer from each company, and a proper repreſents 
ation from the ſtaff of the army, to aſſemble on an carly | | 
day. He rightly judged that it would be much eater to March 
divert from a wrong to ar i; path, than to recal fatal +> 

ad once been taken. The 
period, previouſſy to the meeting of the officers, was im- 
proved in —— them for the adoption of moderate 

| meaſures 
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- continued to have an unſhaken eg fidepce 
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another, and enlarged in private, on the fatal conſcquen. 
ces, and particularly on the loſa of character to the whole 
army, which would reſult from intemperate reſolutions. 
When the officers were convened the commander in chief 
addreſſed them NO S Ee to. calm their 
mind. He alſo pledged himſelf to exert all his abilities 
and influence in their favor, and requeſted them to rely 
on the faith of their country, and conjure” them © as 
they valued their honor---as ' they reſpetted the rights of 
humanity, and as they regarded the military and national 
character of America, to expreſs their utmoſt dereſta- 
tion of the man, who was attempting to open the flood; 
gates of civil diſcord, and deluge their rifing empire with 
blood“. Sen. Waſhington then retired. The minds of 
thoſe who had heard him were in ſuch an irritable fate, 
that nothing but their moſt ee e his un- 
bounded influence. prevented the propoſal. of raſh reſ 

lutibns which if adopted, would fave ſullied 065 FE: 
of ſeven years ſervice. No reply whatever was made 10 
the Generals Speech. The happy moment was ſeized, 
while the minds of the officers ſo tened by the eloquence 


of their beloved commander, were in a ielgiog ſtate, 
and a reſolution was unanjmouſly adoprec Br which they 
declared . that no circumſtances of diſtreſs or danger, 
mould induce a conduct that might tend ;to folly the re- 
putation and glory they had acquired, that dhe army 

| | | in the juſtice 


of Congreſs and their country. Thar they viewed with 


 abhorrence and rejected with diſdain, the infamous pro- 


hands of the commander in chief. 


March 
22. 


poſitions in the late anonymous addreſs to the officers of 


1 | * 5 6 * 2 37,07 
the army. Too much praiſe cannot be givep to Gen. 
| Je give 


Wäaſhington, for the patriotiſm and decifion which mark- 
ed his conduct, in ile ele of this ſerious tranſaction. 
Perhaps in no inſtance did the tynfted States receive 
from heaven 'a' more fignal” deliyerance, through the 
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Soon after theſe events, Congreſs completed a xeſolu- 
tion which had been for ſome time pending, that the off. 
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avity; mould be entitled to receiye to the amount of five 1783. 
years full pay, in money or ſecurities at fix per cent : peer 
num, inſtead of the half pay for life, which had been 
previouſly promiſed to them. — 

To avid: the inconveniences of diſmiſſing 4 great May 26. 
number of ſoldiers in a body, furloughs wete freely 
granted to individuals, and after their | diſperſion they 
were not enjoined to return. By this arrangement a 
critical moment was got over, A great part of an un- 
paid army, was diſbanded. and diſperſed over the States, 
vithout tumult or diſorder. The privates generally be- 
took themſelves to labor, and crowned the merit of be- 
ing good ſoldiers, by becoming good citizens. Several 
of the American officers, who had been bred, mechanics 
reſumed their trades. In old countries the diſbanding a 
ſiagle regiment, even though fully paid, has often produced 
ſerious conſequences, but in America where arms had 
deen taken up for ſelf defence, they were peaccably laid 
down as ſoon as they became unneceflary. As ſoldiers 
had been eaſily and ſpeedily formed in 1775, out of far- 
mers, planters and mechanics, with equal cafe and ex- 
pedition in the year 1783, they dropped their adventiti- 
ous character, and reſumed their former occupations. 
1 About 80 of the Pennſylvgnia levies formed an excepti- 
sos to che prevailing peaceable diſpoſition of the army. 
* WM Theſe in defiance of their officers, fer out from Lancaſter 
Ila marched to Philadelphia to ſeeb a redreſs of their 
grievances, from the executive council of the ſtate; The June 26; 
nutineers/ig, oppoſition to advice and intreaties, perfifted * 783- 
„awer wareb, dil they arrived at Philadelphia. They 


IT 
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N voere there joined by ſome other troops, who were quar- 
. tered in the barracks. The whole amounting to upwards 


of zoo men, marched with fixed bayonets and drums, to 
the ſtatehouſe, in-which Congreſs and the ſupreme execu- 
1 tire council ef Pennfylvaniz held their ſeſſions. They 
laced guards at every door, and fent in a written meſ- 
age to the Prefident and Council of the ſtate, and 
tircatened to et looſe an enraged ſoldiery upon them, 
i they were not gratiſied as to their demand within 20 
minutes. The fituation of Congreſs, though they werk 


not 


_ 1583. not ahbe partiqular objetcol- the Soldiers mefentmenty ur 


Oct. 18, Towards theiieloſe of the: yearg: Gange ifice a: pro 
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> fae frau beiagagrenab le i eſtet baing abant ihtoc bonn 
under duseſſu they rcgirodt dike prev im til ved that 
the authurity of the United -Seaats had-becn: goofs yrinfule 
bed = Sonn aſter they lefecÞinladeiphings an N on 
Dine as the place ob Ahr nexermpetinge Genre 
TWalbiagton, immediately orfiencd n lange ditath mens of 
ibi31axmy, march för Philedoiphis: :Provieu fly 10 their 
danr val, che diſturbances were quoted withoubloadibed. 
-Several-of the mutincens vv od and candenidcil wo 
«1: ſuffer-dieath, and four to tecive corparat!punibmen, 
>butebcy, were all atieewdsdepardenediorito wr Ne) 
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. «hamation; in which thoarmies of he nied- rates were 
applauded; fon havingrdifplayged in che ng rely of :an 
arduous and dificult: war, every mfr, and opitrigtic 
virtue, and in Which the thanks:10f abciecequorry wer 
given chen, for chain lang, tent andtfnithfubfhv iet. 
Congreſs then declarad it to be their lea ſurey id hat fuck 
part of their faxderal armies, as toad cagage duo ſer ec dur- 
Ing the war, ſaould from and aftori the third day of No- 
vembar next, he abſolutel diſc hurged fac the hald forvice,” 
„Dane dpi their dibnifion,: General Wathing: 
tos ãſſued h fart vell· ordera in tho n oſt codtaging Jar 
gage. After glying abe m his advice reſpetiing abeis fu- 
ture conduct, and bidding them an affeftianato fate woll 
ne concluded with theſe rugridsy of May ample juſtice be 
done thei here,, and may the cokeiceſt f Heaven f- x: 
_ _ wours, both here and bereafter, attend: ahpſcy who. under i to 
the divine auſpides bave' ſteured innumerable biiefiiigs for 
others. Wich theſe wichen and th benediſtion, te BY fa 
commapder: in ahiet is abuut £6 Tctiee: from ſerv ite s/he v 
©: epriain of ſeparation: wl ſeon be drawn, and abe mill BY m 
nee to him, Wil be / cloſed fare ver.. iini m 
Wich great exertiona o theduperintendant of nance, BY th 
- fda months ay, in frac of foveral-years arrearages, ve in 
- given to the-axmy. This ſum; though trifiin gy /was-All-tþ6 q 
pr 
gl 
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| ſninwdiace/ recompenſo/ dhe Btates were able to mako ts 
toe brave men, Mh had conducted ahoir' count!) 
_ - #hrougluag eight years u, 10 Pease and indepcudefe 
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The evacuation? of New-York, took place in about. 
three weeks after the American army was diſcharged. — 
For: 4:welvemonth» preceding, there had been an uareſ- 
trained communication: between that city, though a Bri- 
tin garriſun and the adjacent country. The bitterneſs of 
war paſſed away, and civilities were freely interchanged 
detween thoſe, who had lately ſought for opportunities to 
deſtroy each other. General Waſhington and Governor 
Clinton, with their ſuites, made a public entry into the 
city of New-Nork, as ſoon as the royal army was with- 
drawn. + The Lieutenant Governor, and members of the 
council, the officers of the American army, and the 
citizens, followed in an elegant proceſſion. It was re- 
marked that an unuſual proportion of thoſe who in 1776, 
bad fled from New-York, were by death cut off from 
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tic partaking in the general joy, which flowed in upon their 
ue fellow: chigen, on returning to their ancient habitations. 
Tuc caſe aud affluence which they enjoyed in the days of 
wh WF theie-proſperny; made the ſeverities of exile inconveni- 
ur- ent to all, and fatal to many, particularly to ſuch as were 
le- Wl advancediim life. . Thoſe who ſurvived, both felt and ex - 
preſſed the overflowings of joy, on finding their ſufferings 
vg WH and ſervices rewarded with the recovery of their country; 
u- the expulſion of their enemies, and the eſtabliſhment of 
u- their independence. + In the evening there was a diſplay 
ell, of ' fireworks, which exceeded every thlug of the kind 


ci before ſeen in the United States. They commenced by 
fa. a dove's deſcending, with an olive branch, and ſetting fire 
der i io a marron battery: 

for The hour now cached is which/|r-berame avcefs 
che BY fary for General Waſhington to take leave of his officers, 
the who had been endeared to him by a long ſeries of com- 


mon ſufferĩiugs and dangers. This was done in a folemn 


= 


ace, i the purpoſe, General Waſhington joined them, and call- 
are ing for a glaſs of wine, thus addreſſed them, with an 
the i heart full af love and gratitude, I now take leave of you, 
auß 1 moſt devoutly wich that your latter days may be ag 


1 woſperous and happy, as your former ones have been 
qc glorious and honourable.” The officers came up ſuc- 
The Vo“. II. T x 


manner. The officers: having previouſly afſembled for 


ceſkyely 
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1783. cefieely, and he took an affeclionute leave of each of 
A them. When this affecting ſcene was over, Waſbington 


ed to the Comptroller in Philadelphia an account of tbe 
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left the room, and paſſed through che corps of gde b. in 
fantry, to the place of embarkation. The officer fol- 
lowed in à ſoleam mute proceſſion, with dejected counte- 
nances. On his entering the barge to croſs the north 
river, he turned towards the companions'of hie glory, and 
by waving his hat, bid them a (ent: adieu. Some of 
them anſwered this laſt fignal of reſpect and aſfection 
with tears, and all of chem hung upon the barge which 
conveyed him from their ſight, till they could no longer 
diſtinguiſh i in it the rg uf their beloved eee 
me N 
A propaſal was „ made to perpetuate the Friendſhip of 
the officers, by forming themſfelves ima a. ſociety, to be 
named after the famous Roman patriot Cintinnaxus: The 
extreme jealouſy of the nc republics ſuſpected danger 
to their liberties, from the union of the leaders of their 
late army, and eſpecially from a part of their inſtitution, 
which held out to tbeir poſterity, the honour e of being 
admitted members of the ſame ſociety. To obviate all 
grounds of fear, the general meeting of the ſociety, 
recommended an alteration of their inſtution, which has 
been adopted by eight of the ftate focitties. By this re- 
eommendation. it was propoſed td expunge every thing 
that was hereditary, and to retain little elſe than their 
original name, and a ſocial charitable inſtitution for. per. 
petuating their  perſanal friend hips, and relieving the 
wants of their indigent brethren. General Waſhington 
on the approaching diſſolution of the American army, 
by a circular leuet to the Governors or Prefidents of the 
individual ſtares; gave his parting advice to his country. 
men ; and with all the charms of eloquence, inculcated 
the neceſſity of union, juſtice, ſubordiaation and of ſuch 
principles and prachces, as their new ſituation required. 
\ The army being diſhanded, the commander in chief 
proceeded tor Annapolis, then the ſeat of Cogreſs, 10 
reſign his commiſſion. On his way thither, he delivers 


expenditure. of all the public money he had'ever * 
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4 This was in bis own hand writing, ani every entry 
was made. in a very particular manner. 
whith in the coarſe of the war had paſſed through his 
hands; amounted: only to £14,479 18 9 ſterling. No- 
thing was charged or retained as a reward for perſonal 
ſervices, and actual diſburſements had been managed 
with ſuch œconomy and fidelity, that they were all cos 
rered by the above moderate ſum. 

In every town and village, through which the Gene- 
ral paſſed, he was met by public and private demonſtra- 
tions of gratitude and joy. 
polis, he in formed Congreſs of bis intention to alk leave 
to reſign the commiſſion he had the honor to hold in 
their ſervice, and deſired to know their pleaſure in what 
manner it would be moſt proper to be done. They re- 
ſolved that it ſhould be in a public audience. 
day fixed for that purpoſe arrived, a great number of 
diſtioguiſhed perſonages attended the intrreſting ſcene. 
At a proper moment, General Waſhington addreſſed 
Thomas Mifflin the Preſident, in a following words: 

Mr. Preſident, * 

“The great events on which my reſignation depend- 
ed, having at length taken place, I have now the honor 
of offering my ſincere congratulations to Congrefs, and 
of preſenting myſelf before them to ſurrender into their 
hands, the truſt committed to me, and to claint the in- 
dulgence of retiring from the ſervice of my country.” 

Happy in the confirmation of our independence and 
ſovereignty, and pleaſed with the opportunity afforded 
the United States of becoming a reſpeCtable nation, I re- 
ſign with ſatisfaction the appointment I accepted. with 
diftidence;z a diffidence in my abilities to accompliſh ſo 
arduous a taſk, which however was ſuperſeded by a con- 
hidence in the rectitude of our cauſe, the ſupport of the 
Supreme Power of the union, and the patronage of Hea- 
Ven,” 

© The ſucceſsful termination of che war has verified 
the moſt fanguine expectations, and my gratitude for the 
inter poſitiun of Providence, and the afliſtance I have re- 
ceived from my couneywen, increaſes with every review 
of the momentous conteſt.” 
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Fhe whole ſum, > 


When he arrived at Anna- Dec. 19 


When the Dec. 23 
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; ©2146 He I repeat ay obligations +0 the army iu gene- 
ww af. T0 ould do injuſtiec to m dee 


bf confidential 'officers to compoſe my family ſhould have 


'f have long acted, I here offer my com miſſion, and ute 
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Anewieäge“ in cuts place ther peouliar Tervieet; and dif. 
— — merits of the perſone wWh0 have been attached 
ro my perſon during the wart it was impbMlble the choice 


bren more fortunate; permit nie, fir} ta-tecorimentd in 
particular thoſe who have continued in the fervice to the 
preſent moment, as worthy of the Secret uud 
patronage of Congreſs”: 9 01 094124 4H0y bebe 
+ 4 confider it as an indiſpenOble duty to cloſe bis laſt 
ſolemn act of my official life, by commending the later- 
eſts of our deareſt country to the protection bf Almigbiy 
God, and thoſe who have the ſuperintendance of them, 
to His holy keeping bo 1h 5 20 m00 
Having now finiſhed the work aſſigned me; I retire 
from the great theatre of action; aud biddiog an afitdti- 
onate farewell to this auguſt body, under whofe orders 


my leave of all the employments of public life.. 
To this the Preſident returned the following Ae 

1% The United / States in Congress aſſpmbled, receive 
Sith emotions too affecting for utterance the {blemn re- 
ſignation of the authorities under Which you have led 
their troops with Ar 3 a une aan pe. 
ful warn [ 

Called upon by yous country dend * lower 
rights, you'accepred the ſaered charge before it had form- 
ed alliances, and whilſt it was without ae 
3 ſupport vou“ 

% You Have conducted the great berge conteſt wih 
wiſdom and fortitude, invariably regariiyg the righis of 
the civil power through alli diſaſters and chauges: vou 
have by the love and confidenee of your' fellow eitizens 
enabled them to diſplay their martial genius, and trau 
mir their fame to poſterityz you have perſeyered,” til 
theſe United States, aided by a magnanimous King and 
nation, have been enabled, under à juſt Providence, 't0 
cloſe the war jn freedom; ſafety and independence; 0! 


which „err er ef ve Hiacerely join you in congrutal- 
| tions,” „ Having 
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Having defended the ſtandard of libemy in wis new 7583. 
world having tauglN » leſſon uſs ful to thaſe who ifi, 
and 40 thaſe who- feel- oppreſſion, yon retire. from. the 
great theatre af action, with the bleſſiog of your fellow 
citise uss hut che glory of your virtues will not terminate 
with your military commaad, it will, continue to auimate 
remoteſt ages. We feel with you, our obligations to the 
army ie general, avd will particularly charge ourſelves 
vith the imtereſt of - thoſe confidential ofſicers, WhO baye 
attended your perſon to this affecting moment. ,,,,.,,.. 
We join yau in commendiog the intexeſts of our 
deateſt country to the protection of, Almighty. God, be- 
ſeeching Him to diſpoſe the hearts and minds. of is citi- 
tens, to improve the opportunity afforded. them, of be- 
coming a happy and reſpectable nation; aud fon xo, 
we addreſs to Him our earneſt prayers, that à. liſe fo be- 
loved may he foſtered with all His care; That your days 
may bechappy as they haye been illuſtrious, and that, He 
will finally give you that reward which this world can- 
not give.) di An te envi aotgms 4dr {is to weaskvry 
The great ſcenes hat crouded in upon the jmagigation 
of the, General, and of the Preſident, ſo affected them 
both, that they almo loſt the power of utterance. The 
mingled emotions that agitated the minds of the ſpectatoxs, 
on ſeeing the commander in chief of their armjes, refign- 
ing all public employments, and his country acknowledg- 
ing his ſervices, and loading him with their blefſings were 
m · ¶ beyond deſcription. Immediately ga.relignjng, his, com- 
g- mien, Mr. Washington, „haſtened with ineffable de- 
| lights,” (to uſe his own words) to his ſeat at Mount Ver- 
„ih non, on che banks of the Potowmac in Virginia. Here 
of che hiſtorian would with to make a pauſe, while, he deſ- 
you cribed, the ſimple and heartfelt joy of neighbours, and 
00s BY domeſties, wha, welcomed him to bis home. Let it nat. be 
a. deemed foreign to his preſent ſubject, to do homage, ta 
ul the- feelings. add character of the amiable, partner of his 
and conjugal happineſs, upon this occaſion . She deſerved this 
, 08 ade of unparalelled female honour and feliciy, fox ſbe 
on loved her:equptry, and bore wh more than Roman-e-with 
os | "ſian eee forciuade,oyhe paios ehe his 
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1783. long abſence, and the perils-of his health and life had ex. 
WYD poſed her. Fain would the hiſtorian purſue the illuſtrious 
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hero of the revolution a little further, and üttempt to 


deſcribe his feelings upon his firſt review'of the events of 


the war, from the quiet ſtation" which be now occupied. 
But this digreſſion him far from the oecd of 
his hiſtory. 43-2300 4171 N 3M i 04. 3G 
To paſs ſuddenly from — toils of the firft public com. 
miſſion in the United States, to the care of à farm; to ex- 
change the inſtruments of war, for the implements of huſ- 


dandry, and to become at once, the parton and example of 


ingenious and profitable agriculture; would to moſt men 
have been a difficult taſæ. But to the elevated mind of 
the late commander in chief, of the armies of the United 
States, it was natural and delightful 3 aud ſhould theſe 
pages deſcend to poſterity, and war continue ages henee 
to be the means of eftabliſhing national! juſtive} let the 
commanders of armies learn from the example of Gene- 
ral Wachington, that the fame which is acquired by the 
ſword, without guilt or ambition, may de . with- 
out power, or ſplendor, in private life. 
Though the war was over, much remained do / Coitgreſ 
to do. The proper diſpoſition of their unſettled weſtern 
and northern frontier, became an object of ſerious atten- 
tion. The eaftern ſtares had been ſettled wniformly in 
townſhips, but the middle and ſouthern ſtates by indiſ- 
criminate location. On a compariſon of the merits of theſe 


| different methods of ſettling” a new country, Congreſs 


gave a decided preference to the former Conformabiy 
to theſe principles, an ordinance was paſſed on the 20th 
of May 1785, for diſpofing of that part ôf the weſtern 
territory, which bounds on Pennſylvania. ' Many ſettlers 


ſoon migrated to this country. Civil Government was 


eftabliſhed among them.” A Governor 'and Judges 


. were appointed\and paid by Congreſs. They fixed their 


capital to which they gave the name of Marietta, at the 


conflux of the Muſkingum and Ohio. Ia the firſt years of 


theie ſettlement, Congreſs ordained that they ſhould be 


governed qs a colony of the United States, but engaged, that 


as ſoon as they had attained a population, equal to that 


of the ſmalleſt of the old ſtates, they ſhould be received 


into 
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joto the usion on equal terms; By this liberal policy} 


the blefinge of « free government, may be gradually . | 


tended to the remoteſt bound of the United States. 
Theſe arrangements for promoting domeſtic — 
were a6companied” by others, for forming commercial 
tonne ions with the ſovereigus of Europe. Towards the 
cloſe of the war, Dr, Franklin had concluded a treaty be- 
tween the United States, and the King of Sweden. He 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferſon were appointed joint com- 
pifſioners for forming commercial treaties with foreign 
powers They ſucceeded in heir hegotiation with the 
King of Pruſſia, and the Emperor of Morocco. Mr. 
Adams was alſo appointed Miniſter Plenipotentiary from 
the United States, to the Court of Great Britain and 
vas inſtructed to ſolicit a treaty berween-theſe two powers, 
but the Miniſters of hjs Britannie Majeſty, deelined enter- 
ing into a trenty with him. They afllgned the inability 
of Congreſa, o compel the different ſtates to obſerve 
penerad commercial yegulations, as a reaſon for declining 


United States w ick reſpect to trade were in fact nearly as 
dependent o Great Britain, after the peace, as before the 
war, They had loſt the privileges of Britiſh ſubjects with 
regard to ſome branches of commerce, but ſuffered moſt 
of the incohveniences-of that political condition, in conſe- 
quence. of their inability to regulate'their ' commerce by 
one will. I ithis deranged ſtate of public affairs, Great 
Britain c<Quld-/cxpeR lixtle more from a treaty with the 
Voited States, than What her merchants already poſſeſſed. 
dhe continued to reap the benefits of vi extenſive 
rade with America, without a reciprocity of advantages. 
Mr. Adams finding his labours iveffectual, defired leave 
o return o America, which was granted. 0 


engaged the attention of Congrels, for ſome time before, 
ng after the peace. The amount of this at the cloſe of 
he war as nearly as could be ealeulated, was about for- 
7 millions' of dollars. In proſecuting - the” neceſſary 
means for difcharging it, the inefficacy of the artieles ot 
ion ſoon became apparent. By theſe, Con“ 

greſs 


the propoſed conne tion. From miſmanagement, the 


To provide funds for paying their continental debt, 


33s 
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greſs, though bound to, pay, poſſeſſed u power of rain 
* | revepue.. Its conſtibutional authority, entended no 
farther n g make er the ſeyeral ſtates 
Fe fe 

for their quotas, to be io a relative proporti- 
du. to the value of their lande. A propatidion was made 
10 A deyeral Rates near to the cloſe; of the wat,” to ive 
Congrely with a, power to levy. av impoſt of nde per cent, 
at the zime apd place of importation, b de valve of all 
imported from foreign countries,” ll tbe whole of 

theis. public debt: ſhould. be extinguiſhed.” Dunger —_ 
naw nearly over, ſelfiſh paſſions began to operare,” 
jectionz were made, to truſting the purſe und tlie 9 
into the hands of the ſame body of. men, add that too, 
on indeſioite period of time. To odviate theſe ſcriipley 
;ongrely on a reconſiderstion, propoſed [197 limit the 
grant of a continental impoſt to 25 years, and to e6d$ne t 
he application of its neat proceeds excluſively, to the Wii! 
diſcharge « of exiſting ders, On theſe principles, a ſyſtem of en 
revenue for funding and ultimately paying the. hole pub- 0 


„ rr rer 


Apr. 18 lie debt was completed, and offered.) to the ſtates for their an, 
1783. ratification, By this, it was propoſed 60 balſe g million WY #4 


Apr. '8 
1783. to the ſtate legiſlatures, and accompanied by an animated 


and a ha of dollars angually, to defray We lutereſt of In 
the continental debt. It was expected that the impoſt . lis, 
would bring, in the. firſt year one million. of dollars e 
and. increaſe every year after wards. The ſtates were Bif'ap, 
reſpetively called upon to raiſe the balance, according Wb 
to proportions aſſigned them, from fome: permanent ef- Vece 
ſtabliſhed fund ſubje to the diſpoſal of Chngreſs, A BW 
propoſition was alſo made, to change the Federal role of , 
apportioning the public debt, from the value. of land, t bent 
the more practicable one of oumbers of inhabitants in 
the different ſtates. The whole ſyſtem was tranſmittes 


addreſs, enforcing the propriety of its immediate adop- 
tion. Some of the ſtates ane it in the whole; other 
only in part, and ſome pot at all. The fates whoſe po- 
ation was great, and whoſe, lands were of an inferid 
uality, objected to Ng” the federal rule of appc 
tionment, from the value of lands to humbers. wo” 


the ſtates which from their |baving | convenient | 4 
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gte hut. e great. Yang the vaiue of his capita . 
1 iP ic gebis, ſomegimes inferred a : 
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ind 2949, g geg a deadly. ond: Public fair being 
best — 3 8 We ements lo much of their bf 


ing ton who nob!y refuſed avy 

922 6 Ng "hed ee though upſucccsfuflhy 
the. gau he army, and other public credi- 

= _—_ PEN ba to the goyernors before liis re- 
bgnations, f 29d. predict ed the. evils which followed from 
the, * Aigen of . item of Con refs. 
+ Abſeryatigns were . follows: «As to the ſe- 
andargcle which, reſpeRts th e rformanee of public” juſ- 
— have 1 In, 1218 ui 8 to the Unten 


fs, al xha 15 beg. They *haye' * 
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0 4 0 the ſtates are under 10 gender complete julie 
he public creditars, With ſo, much dignity. ad 
energy, that in my 2 ho kcal friend to the hondt 
and iadependency of America, can hebeate; a fingl 
moment reſpecting the propriety, of complying with 
the ,juſt and honarable, meaſures propoſed: If their 
| J arguments do not produce conviction, I. knaw, of no- co 
| thing, that, will, have greater iuffuænce, eſpecially, whealf in 
| we Ft that the ſyſtem refererd to, being de vi 
| reſult of the, collected wiſdom ef tba cantinent, if fl 
| muſt be eſteemed, if not. perfect, certainhy the leaſi inc 
[| ohjectionable of any that could be, deviſed and tha 
in if it Mall net be carried into immediate execution, a nati 
1 onal. bankruptcy with all its deplorable conſequences, wil 
| rale place, before any different plan can poſlibly be f 
| poſed, or Jomed. 80 prefling are the — clogs 
if | nees, and ſuch. is the alternative now offered, tO the 
| Nates.” Congreſs, continued to ſend forth annua] + 
| quibtions, for the ſums wanted for the public ſervice 
| and indulged the hope that the ſtates; would er lovg be 
12 of the neceſſity of adoptiug an eſſic ient ws 
general revenue: But their requiſitions as, well as 1 
ſyſtem of revenue, were diſregarded by ſome of the har 
and but partially complied wich by others. From thi 
failure of public juſtice, a deluge of evils overflowed d 
United States. Theſe were alſo, encreaſed by an unf: ea 
.yorable balange of trade. The rayages of armies, anc 
the interruption of a free e ae GY between 
0 rope and America during the war, had multiplicd the 
wants of the latter, to a degree which exceeded ail previ-Wſure 
ous calculations. An inundation of European man 
tures, was therefore one of the firſt effects which follov 
85 the eſtabliſhment of peace. Theſe were purchaſed by 
Americans far beyohd their means of payment. 40 
| | e graſping at the profits of trading with the ge 
| formed ſtates, exported to America good to a great amouol 
5 exceeding bat either prudence or policy nie Suſi 
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| 70. the Iiſcbarge of which aheir reſources. were pnequagiliſati 
| . p In ſeveral inſtances, theſe debts. were: contracteiq on tir 


1 57 per rſons to whom the . States were —— 
| WY | <> 
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volved 'themſares in private” engagements, 4 Hoping that 


vat they reteived' front the public would furniſh them | 


withiths6 nne. payment. den ur W diſtreſs- 
ed 0 welgo nos 407 ade 
Tho iſu 
enee of the obſtructions of their trade. That 
mertourſ e with the Weſt-Iadia Iſlands, from which, 
when colonies they derived large ſupplies of gold and 
leer was forbidden to them in their new capacity of 
independent ſtates. Their fiſheries received a ſevere check, 
from their being excluded from ſeveral ports in which, 
when colonies, they had found a ready ſale for the fruits 
of their ' induſtry, which they drew from the ocean. 
Tbeſe evils were ſtill farther aggravated by the ſtoppage of 
the bounty on whale oll, to which, when Britiſh ſubjefty 
they were entitled, To add to their other misfortunes, 
could no longer fail with ſafety in the Mediterrane- 
an; a privilege which they had always enjoyed, while 
were a part of the Britiſh empire. Unable to defend 
hemfelves' from the Algerine corſairs, they were obliged 
ther to quit that em trade, orenſure ir ata ruinous, 
premium. 
Vaited States Fr the want of power in Wal 
on Read, were ittcapacirared from acting in concert, 
bas toavail themſelves of their natural advantages. Con- 
$s called” once more upon the States to evlarge their 
„ And particularly to entruſt them with the regu- 
theWition of commerce for a limited number of years. Some 
any complied with this call, but others fettered their 
uts wir ſuch conditions, as e the formation 
an untform ſyſtem.” © ; 
From che combined" operation | of thels: cauſes trade: 
guiſhed; credit expired; gold and ſilver vaniſhed; and 
conſequence thereof, real property was depreciated to 
"extent" equal to that of rhe depreciation of conti- 
a money; in the 2d or 34 year of its emiſſion. In 
of imitating ene wiſe policy of /Creat Britain, in 
ing an ar Geet medium of tirculation, By fundig b 
ehen keene © of tile "fivtes to dlleviate the W 
iam 2% N Ari ng 
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Theſe preſuming' ow che Juice of Meir tounily, Bad in- 
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440, Tut HTS To RAY or tHe 
Arifiog From the, want of money, adopred the tallucjouter: 
pedient of emitting paper, to ſupply the place of gold 

aud ſilver ; : Bur the remedy. iagreaſed the diſeaſe. If f the 
Ping plan bad been adopted, the ſum due by the Unit 
ed States, was ſo much within their reſources; that by the 
_ efabliſhmeat of efficient funds, for the 'punRua? diſcharge 
of the. intereſt, the public debe might have eaſily been 
made a public bleſſivg. t would have been a capital for 
< extenſion of agriculture, commerce'and manufactures, 
As well as an honeſt and effectual ſubſtirute for real coin: 
5 But theſe advantages, which wonld/have lefſcned much of 
_ the ſafferings of the inhabitavry, were loft by rhembecil- 
hey of the general ere an the n * coneert 
in the ſtate legiſlatures. +, 10 
When che people on the return of eee their 
dtcoubles to be ended, they found them to be only varied. 

; The calamitiey of war were followed by another claſs of 

| exils, different in their origin, but not leſs injurious in 
|. .thgjr conſequences. The inhabitams feeling the preſſure i - | 

| of their ſufferings, and not knowing preciſely from what | 
fource they originated, of how to remedy them, became 

| vncaſ yy and many were ready t6 adopt any deſperate wr 
| Gives that turbulent leaders might recommend. 0 
this irricable ate, a great number of the "citizens p t 
Maſſachuſetts, ſore with their enlarged portion of pub £ 

6 

f 
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lic calamity, were induced by ſeditious demagogues, 1 
make an oper reſiſtance to the operations of their on 
free government. Inſatrections tobk place in many part 
and laws were trampled upon by the very met whoſe de 10 
puties had enacted them, and whoſe depoties might hu ie 
repealed them. By the moderation of the legiſlature n. 
and eſpecially by the bravery and good conduct of Gene kl 
rals Lincoln, and Shepherd, and the firmneſs of the vc . 
afſected militia, the inſurgents were fpeedily quelled, a,, -; 
good order reſtored, with the loſy of hour fix of rhe free ve 
men of the ſtate. 
| The untoward events whicli followed the re- eſt abliſl 
ment of peace, though evils of themfelves, were ober 
ruled for great national good · From the failure of the 
expeSincions of ab immediate inoreaſe of e * 
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neſs, he lovers of, liberty. and, iodependence degan to bo 
les ſanguine in their hopes from the American revolu- 
tion, and co fear that they had built a viſionary, fabric 
of goyerument, on the, fallacious ideas of public virttie; 
but that elaſticity of the human mind, which is turtifred 
by free, canſtitutions, kept them from deſponding. By 
an cxeriion of thoſe, jnherenr prineiples of ſclf-preſerva- 

tions which republics, poſſeſs, a recurrence was had to 
the/ga9d ſenſe of the people, for the refification of fuu- 
damental diſorders. While, the country, free from fo- 
teigu force agd domeſtic. violence, enjoyed tranquillity, 
a propoſiiqa was made by, Virginia to all the other States 
to meet in convention, for the purpoſe of digeſting a 
form of government, equal to the exigencies of the uni- 
on. The Geſt.motion for this purpoſe was made by Me. 
Madiſon, , and he had the pleaſure of ſeeing it acceded 
to by twelve of che States, and finally to iſſue in the ef. 
tablichment of a New Conſtitution, which bids fair to 
| repay the gitizens of the United States for the tolls, dan- 
gers and waſtes of the revolution. The fundamental 
diſtinction between the articles of confederation and the 
new conſtitution lies in this; the former acted only on 
States, the latter on individuals; the former could hei- 
ther raiſe men nor money by its own authority, but lay at 
the diſcretion of thirteen different legiſlatures, and wich- 
out their unanimous concurrence was unable to provide 
for the public ſafety, or for the payment of the national 
debt. The experience of feveral years had proved the 
impolibility of a government anſwering the end of its 
jnſtaution, which was dependent on others for the means 
neceſſary for attaining theſe ends. By the new conſtitu- 
lion, one. legiſlative, executive, and judicial power per- 
vades the whole union. This enfures ao uniform obſer- 
Vance of treaties, and gives a ſtability to the general go- 
- Yerament, which oever could be attained while the acts 
and requiſitions of Congreſs were fubje& to the reviſion 
of thitteen legiſlatures, and while thirteen diſtibet and 
unconnected judiciaries, had a conſtitutional right to. de- 
eide gn the ſame ſubject. The people of the United 


| nee no pew, powers 70 their rulers, but made. 2 
more 
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2 judicioue arrangement of what they: had formerly 

ded. They enlarged the powers: of the: geveral go- 
pres f not by taking from the people, but from the 
State legillatures. They took from the latter à power 
of Tevying dyries on the importation of merchandiſe 
from foreign” countries, and transferred it to Congreſi 
for the common benefit of che union They alſo inveſt- 
ed the general gover nmeut with a power to tegulate trade, 
tevy taxes and internal duties on the inhabitants. That 
theſe enlarged powers might be uſed only with caution 
and deliberation, Congreſs, which formerly: coafiſted: of 

only qne body, was made to confiſt of two; ongof which 
was tO be choſen by the people in proportion to their num- 
ders, the other by the State legiſlatures. | The execution 
of the acts of this compounded legiftature wasicommit- 
ted to a Supreme Magiſtrate, with the title of Preſident, 
The conſtitution, of which theſe were the principal fea- 


- tures, was ſubmitted to the people for ratification, 


Animated debares took place on the-propriety of eſta - 
bl;hin or reje king it. Some States, who from their 
local tuation were benefited by receiviog im poſt duties 
into, their treaſuries, were averſe from the giving of them 

to the ynion. Others, who were conſuming but not 
importing States, had an intereſted inducement of an 
oppoſite æind, to ſuppart the propoſed ne conſtitution. 
The proſpects of increaſed. employment for ſhipping, 


| and the enlargement of commerce, weighed with thoſe 


States which abounded iu ſallors and ſhips, and alſo 
with. ſeaport towns, to advecate the adoption of the 
new fyftem; but thoſe States or parts of States which 


: depended chiefly on agriculture, were afraid that zeal 


for cneouraging an American marine, by narrowing the 
grounds of competition among foreigners for purchaſing 
and carrying their produce, would leſſen cheir profits. 
Some of this deſeription therefore conceived that che 
had à local intereſt in refuſing the new {yſtem. 

Individuals who had great influence in ftate legiſa- 


tures, or who held profitable places under them, were un- 


willing to adopt a goverment which, by diminiſhing 


che e power of the ſtates, ee diminiſſi their 
nee own 
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"others who tooked forward” to Teats 
io the general goveroment, or for offices under its 
authority, ad the ſame intereſted reaſon for ſup- 
portiug it oοHD⁰i Some from j of n liberty, 
vere (afraid of (giving too much power to their 
rulere j others, from an honeſt ambition to aggrandize 
their country, were for paving the way to narf gal great- 
neſs. by-mettiog down the ſeparate States into à national 
mai, Phe former feared the New Conſtitution; the 
latter gloried in it · Almoſt every paſſion which could 
agitate the human breaſt, intereſted States and individuals 
for-dnd' againſt che adoption of the propoſed plan of 
govermmeints” Some whole cluſfes of people were in its 
favor. Fhe maſs of public creditors expected payment 
of their debts from the eſtabliſhment of an efficient go- 
verament} and were therefore decidedly for its adoption. 
Such as; lived on ſalaries, and thoſe who, bejng clear of 
debt, withed for a fixed medium of circulation and "the 
free 1courfesry of law, were the friends of 4 conſticution » 
which ;prolobired + ide iſfuing of paper money aud al 
interferadce between debtor ab red Or. In addition io 
theſe, the; great body of independent men, who. ſaw 
then neceſſity of an energetic general government, aud 
who, fcom the jarring! intereſts of 'the different Butes, 
could nov «foreſee any probability of getting a better 
one than way! propoſed; gave their ſupport to hat 
the ſederal convention had projected, and their ine 
ſuence eſfedted iu eſtabliſhmebt· After a full Lon 
ſideration, and thorough diſcuſſion of its prinei ples, 
it, was ratſßed by the conventions of eleven of the N 
znal thirteen States, and the aceeſſion of the other two 
i ſoon eupected. The ratification of it was celebrated 
in moſt of che capitals of the States with elegant: proceſ- 
bong, which. far exceeded any thing of the kind ever be- 


ſore exhibited in America. Time and experience only 


can fully diſcaver the effecis of this new diſtcibution of 
the powers of goverament; but in theory it ſeems well 
calculated to udite liberty with ſafety, and to lay the 
foundation of untional greatneſs; while it e none 
of the-rightaof dhe States, or of the people. "The 
* Nocth-Carolina ſince writing the above, has acecded 20 the union. 
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fn | beety rucifßed by eleveꝶ of 
"the! Stdles/ und! ſeh#ors ane reprefentmives huving been 
el lagder aby to che v urtieles thereof, they met at 
NewYork bn tommentedi aiodeediogy- under it, The 
I Cotigrefsp and 1itonfedericidny dike the Dontiriental 
Money expited without à Ggtv or groan. A nem Cons 
April, ways wn mote auiplepowers and new; cooftitpiion, 
1789. par ii i natα partly federal ſuecteiled it their 
place dont great joy of alt who wiſhed fur ithe happi - 
nefs of the United States.... 0 
v4 Though great diverſity of opinions hath provailet about 
the riew'odntirutionz there was) but one oaiOοEd0L᷑]bout 
the 'perfor- who! ſhould be dppointed> its-ſupreme cxecu 
te other. Phe people, ns well anti- frderaliſts as fede. 
walifts; (for by theſes names the parties for ##d /agaioſt 
the new conſtitution were called) unanimbuſly 4uracd 
their eyes on the late commander of their armies, as the 
moſt prbper perſon to be tha? AY Phefident.* /Petbaps 

+ there was not a well” informed *IAuividual in the United 15 
Stales, (Mr. Waſhington himſelf oniy excepted Pwbo'ws 

bot ansieus that he hoid be called to tho enrcutite 
wAwiniſtearion: of the propoſed nem plam of gent. 
nambltious of fartber honors he had retitechra bis farm 
in Virginia, and hoped to be egtuſed from u farther 
eee 
ons te to fil che bigheſt ation iche gift That 
noneſt gea for the! public gd, lieh had uniform) 
ullaented him to de vote both di time and talent / to the 
r vice of his country, got the beiter of his love of retire- 
went und induced him once more to ongage in the 
grent buſineſs of making, nation Happy. The inteſli- 
genes ofihis election being cammubicated to him, while 
ein Mis farm in Virginia he ſet out ſooa afier for New- 
2F6FKtY On his way chithery the road was eroudedwith 
numbers anxious to ſee the! Man of the people. Eſcorts 
6f militia, and of | gentlemen? of the firſt:eharadter, and 
"ſtation parended him" framoGtateto' State, and he nz 
every WHM received with the bigheſt honors which? 
Frate ful andudmiring people would confer. Audreſſes of 
<6nyratwlation were pttTentedres trims by; bein habiean's 
of almoſt every place of as through _— 
1 "& # ec 
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jnfſd; ro-atl'of whhithbht returned ſack mode vnatfim- 
ing aneh 23 wert d every er tpec foittble toka · any 
nion, 80 / gtkat were the hocori, With which be wal 
waded, that they oduid fcarrely have Failed to produce 
boughitlaeßn iu the m of avy ordinity mar hut n- 
wing of tin kind was ever difcoveriet i this exyenordi- 
ny pefſbunge· Ob All occasion he bebaved wor all men 
with the beffability of ohe citizen; to another! He wile 


tote gytiat n defieving).the'plaudire/of bis country, but 
much greater in not being elated wich them. 


Ot the numerous addreſſto which were preſented on 


this'-oxcadian, one 1 ſibſcfibed by Dennie Ramfay the 


Mxyor of Alexandria inthe dame ef the profite.of ihet 


diy} ehe were the we'ghwours of Mr. Waſhiogtos, wes 
partieutivly vu untver fally admired; Iten the fol- 
wor. oof r i „ no! 4 45a 3H 

t 29ers — ns 775 eee i 

n ox. th Ya: Pr elder ihe 
Wer * * rf 170 55 66 G 17 16> 2997 a5Hy 
Hb Moot robbie 
did ao inf with& uv uU⁰οiẽiu of your cafe? we ſee: y 
gain retaguithing the-btifa''bf retirement and ch po, 
nt rares er nerd manure! hſctf-/ ſeems t aunheine 
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"#Norrg'tmel ab e es schen not ta pour forth 
od gramtode for paſt ſcꝰices j hot-to/tirknowied ge: the 
juste of the unenumpled hondur which hay Veen” confer- 
Yeo upon \yol by the fpbatancous” and aftrimous fuf- 
rays of tree mĩtlions ot fruomeu, d your eleRion: io the 
ſupre me magiſtraey z nor᷑ to adimire the putiotiſm which 
dirs ybur contb& de your: neiglibours and friends 
now addrefs' you; themes M. ſplendid but morw endear- 
Mmg/ impreſ# our nde Bbe frſt and beſt of citizens muſt 
lee us out aged mit loſe their ornament y our youth 
thee! modet; Our agrieuture its) improvery Gur c- 
eres" rs (friend + tar Ine ant! academy us projector; 
Or" poor their bene faſtorm und the ſaterſor naviga - 
gon of the Potuwäm eld (au cveut replete! with, the 
moſt⸗ rern uhremittod .ex- 
erttont, ite Inſtitutor aud pro- 
moter. . non NE 93 E a r en 

Vol., II. xX x Farewell! 
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mdh e happy; 
a people who wil. be, eb gpyftnl..vben; ey con- 
template this recent ſacrifice Loy thei, igterxſt.“ 
To than hing, who maketh and hamahech at his will, 
Fe. commend; ou and after, the,accompliſiment of the 
_ ardyops, bulipels, ta,which, yaware.. called, may; he reſtore 
tous — "ui * — de moſt, beloved, fel 
Joy citizen ]“ input gehe e eee 240, 
To. this, Mr. Waſhingiog , requragd, the., follo wing 
anſwer. e hic rnit ane 38: 1104! de 
ont 5 GENTE AMEN g dg ia 97 41 ee D021 3 
bend 1 ought,ng; £9;conceals. yer. I cannot de- 
ſcribe che. painful emotions y hich h felt in deine ae up- 
en da detefm ins whether I would accept, or refuſe ce pie. 
denen ofthe, United States. „The , voapimity. in e 
choices the opinion of my | friends, . communicated, fron Ml 1 
different, parts of Europe, / as, well as from America, the WM » 
apparat wiſh: of thoſe who, were not entirely ſatisfied Bf b 
with the conſtitution in ia ꝓreſem form; and an ardent I n 
deſre on my gyn part to he ipſtrmegial in connectiog the I 6+ 
cl 
80 
my 


God. will- of y countzymen. towands each für hav 

induces an acceptance. , Thoſe he knorr me balk (and 

*F94n/05,f81law, citizens, are fr your fityangn, in thut 

number) know better than any, others, my love of xerire- ff < 
mant is. o Great, that no earthly;copfideration, hor: of = 
eon viction of duiy, could DATE rFmiled nnen we to de · ¶ ce: 
part from. my reſolnuion never Harp te, take a (hare BY © 
An48anſations; of a, publig,namure,” For, at, y ae, ff ed: 
and, in my;circaumſtanies, Nhat, proſpects or adyayioze Wi by- 
-a@nid I. pronoſe to myſelf, from embarking again, on, th; BY the 
iempeſtugus and uncertajy ocean. of public life? ,, re 
-11 do, got, fee] myſelf, wages, the necelligy of makjog diet 
nuhlie declagations, in orden iq convince you geeme Bl nan 
of hh en yourſelves, and regard, for, uur in. 
-repeſts,y che whole tenor of roy life has bern open 10 20 Bi fre 
inſpagiosg and my. paſt tio. rather thav. my parſe &/+ 
dlaratigps, , muſt be, the pledge of, my fognre, GAR" i 
» da/ffo Inte cen. timer F han E you; oft fipcerely/0 
the, exprotGogg of kindneſs; coptaing, in your xaledie) 
-addnetss.. Ie 3s trus, auer having, rg c a 


Aue connexions, this tender proo 6f your 7 
© ips 
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Mp is but too bel cafe ted, ſtill farther td awaken 
my ſenſib iy, and MEFRaſts wy regret fit” purting fr] 
the enjoy ment bf privite me. ge. 
All chit no reale forme, 4 to cbt W yſelf and 
vou to che ptotectiom of that beneficent Being? who on A 
: formervecafion hath Rappfly brought us together; after 
„ bag an drtremivg feparawomz perhups the fame gras 
| cious providence! will again indulge me. Unutterablt 
; WH feofitivnd muſt then be left v more expreſiive ſilence; 
while from an aching heart, I bid you all, my affecti- 
onate friends, aud kind neighbours, farewell“? 

Gta bridge over the” Schüuylkit whith Mer Wilhing- 
> WH toi bach to paſe, was highly decorated with laurkls “und 
- Tccergr ern“ At each end of it were erected magtiſleent 
e Ml arches chmpoſed of Hurels; emblematical of the ancient 
n Roman triumphat arches ; and on each lide of the bridge; 
ws lautet fflrubbery. As Mr. Waſhikgton paſſed te 
bridgeza 5uthörakmented with ſprigs of lautet, aſſiſtedby 


at I machinery let drop AD bis head, though unpereeſbed 
be by) im, A Vie crow of ldurel. Upwards of 20088 | 
ve ll citizens Wn the fences fields, and avenuts, betwtew the 
os Wl Schiny tell and Phiadtelphia - Thru theſe Ne w] 


quctec to the tity, by u trumietbus and reſpectable: ho 
ther eititv ns where he partuok of an elegant dntertuin- 
ment pe for HA Phe Weafures of the day ere ſur. 
ceeled by Randfome difpliy of fireworks in che evening. 


e Wen Mr: Wa fliingtoftiüſſed the Delaware, and land. 
ge, ed on the Jerſey ſhore; Re Was Filuted with three cheers 
8 / the Fetrabitattts of the vicinity When he cume tb 


the brow of the hill o his Way to Trenton; rriuuphal 
arch was erected th ige, by ure direction uf th l 


ing dies of the pfate . Tie crbwil of che arch was Highly or- | | 
ch, Patients Pet imperfdadfrel fait flowers, and of it was) | 
10. diplayel in large fgures, Derbe 26th 1776. On the | 
our Wh frerh off the arch, beukatk was this iuſcriprion, 

ent 


Lenter ge the Mother's; u- ud prot ett f DA er. 

On che north de were Fatthitt' a number of young uinkes 

dreſſtc kr Whites wit gar funtts of flo we fu d tttelr Meads, | 

017 Wh nd battery bf dow fre oof their wine; inc Rreſrcorni tow [| 

ay doc due youbg aches, ab ben ug (htm the marribd la- q) 
2% 1b . 
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dice) of/ the to] The inftenc he paſſed the urch, the 
vontig mifies began to) fing/the Following-odes ont | 1 
ere, Welcome mighty chief once more, 
Welcome to thib grateful more!! 
1 


ö 1 18 "wi Now no meretmary oe 14 (i464 


© "bÞatye by thirteen pilots. All the veſſels u- the harbour 


Ce f % Aims again the fatal bloc Ho 
e Aims at thee the fatal blog 

7 * #*'Virgins fair, and matrons ge,, 
e Thbeſe thy conquering arm did ſa ve, 
e Build for thee triumphal bowers, 4 Lc 
1 Strew, ye fair his way ' withflowers, - #1 
e your Hero's way with flowers“ 
As they ſung rhe laſt lines, they ſtrewed their flowers 
on ihe road before their beloved deliverer His: fituation 
on this occaſion, contraſted with what he had in Dec. 770 
felt on the fame ſpots when the affairs of America werr 
dt the loweſt ebb of depreſion, - filled him wich ferfati- 
ons that cannot be deſcribed He was vowelll acroſs the 
bay frgm Elizabeth- Down to New-York; ig an elggant 


hoiſted their flags. Stairs were erected and decorated for 
Hip reception. On his landing, univerſal: joy diffuſed tr 
ſelf through every order of the people, and he was re- 
aetvei and congratulated by the Goversor nt che State, 
and officers of the corporation He was conduct d fr 
rhe lahding place to the houſe which had been fitted 
For Vis reception, and was followed by an elegant pro- 


teſſion of militia in their uniforms, and by great var 
ders of citizens. In the evening, the houſts of dhe in- 


Habitants were brilliantly illuminated. A day vas 6 v0, 
ſoop after his arrival, for his taking the oath: of oe 

which was in the following words: I dorfolemnly: {vr 

that I vill faich fully execute the office of: Preſideat of ue 

United States, and will, to the beſt of my abibty, Me“ 

ſerye, protect, and defend, the conſtitution of the Unit 
ed States“ /On'thiv-occafion he was whotly c loched i 

American manufactures. In the  morving of, che Gay 
appointed for this pur poſe, tlie elergy of different duo 
minations aſſembled their congregations: in their reſpce 

tire places of: woeſhip,/ and oflorpd up pblit prayer ic 
du Preßdent and people of the United States, 3 
21 1 ' ein 482 noo 
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noon a,pracciion, followed by x ru lizuge, of citiaens, 
moved fromahePreddem's houte to, Federal, Hall, Whep 
they came within a; ſhort, diſtance from che, Hall, the 
troops formed ua lia on both, ſides of. ihe V, through 
which Me. Washington, accompanied by the. Vice · Preſi- 
dent Mr. Joha Adams, paſſed intu che Separe chamber, 
| Immediately after, ac companicd. by both, hauſrs, he went 
| into the gallery fronting. Broad ſtreet, and before them 
and an immtuſe concqurſe of citizens, tog the oath pre- 
| ſcribed by the -oonſiuucien, ,, which, was adminiſtered by 
| R. R. Lisingſton, the Chancslior of the Nate of News 
Lork. Au av ful ſilence prevailed among. ahe ſpectators 
„ duringithis part of che ceremony. K Was , qajayge of 
n che moſt ſublime political joy. The Chancellor chen pro- 
4 i claimed/him:Profident of the United States. This was 
ct anfwered cy the difcharge of 13 guns, nod by he, efHfuü- 
i- WY 005: of heute, from near to, n grateful and affectionate 
hearts); The Preſidaut o d moſt reſpecifully to che pco- 
ple, und the air retoundzd again with their acclamations. 
He then retired to the de nate chamber, he hc 00 
the feBowivg ſpeech to both hoes: 4 
«fellow Citinens / the Souats, ang of; oh, Hoke of 
mn vw 36008 ige Reprefen tatipes. 4s" 19 10189 1:57 
Among the viciflirudes incident to life, no event coal 
have filled. me with greater auxieties, than that of which 
e notification was tranſmiited by your order, and receiv - 
ed on the cath day et the proſcut month — On che 
one hand, I was ſummoned by my country. whoſe voice { 
cat never hear but with yencrmtion and love, from a re- 
trat hich I hd choſen with the fondeſt predileRign, 
ad in day flattering hopes, with an immutable . decifiqu, 
4 the aly\am of my declining. years; a retreut which 
vis rendered every day 'more-indceffary as well zs more 
deartto me, by the addition of habit to inclinazgigny and 
of fretjuent interruptious in my health, 40, he gradual 
waſte committed on it by time On rhe © other hand, 
the: magnitude wad difficulty of the truſt to which whe 
voce of my country called me, being ſuſlicient agawak- 
en in the! wiſeſt and moſt experienced of hen cniszens, 4 
ditcruſt ful ſerutiny amo! his Uifie tions, could not but 
rerwhehay with delpondeneey! one, — iaheriting in- 
ferior 


— 


ations, and voluntary. Oh ſent of, ſo many; adilt inft com- 
5 ieee 5 1 


II . | 04 com 


das Heron or wHef 7 1 4 
ferigr, end ments from, nature, and. unpradtifed in the 


 Ounies of 1511 admin iſtration, gught to de peculiarly con- 


ſcious of is own, defieienciea , In this chi of emo- 
tions, all 1 dare aver, is, chat t has been my faih ful ſtu. 
dy io collect my duty from a juſt appreciation: of: every 


circumſtance, by. which it miglut be affected - All I dare 
hope, is, that, if in executing! this taſk, I have been too 


much ſwayed, by a grateful rememberance of former in- 
ſtances, or by an affectionate ſenſibility to this tranſcen- 
dant proof of, the coufigence of my fellow citizens; and 
have thence, too little conſulted my incapacity: as well as 


diſinclinafion, for the , weighty and uatried cares before 


me q my atrer will he palliated by the motives which niiſ- 
led; me, and its conſequences. be judged by, my country, 
with;ſome ſhare of the purtialiiy in which theyroriginated. 

uch being the impreflians under which have in obe- 


ſtation it would be peculiariy improper- tocomit in this 


ſinſt/ official act wy, furvent ſupplications to chat Almigh- 
vheing who rules over the ususerſe - HhοóUꝑpreſicdes in 
the councils of nations nd whoſe providentlal aids can 
ſupply-eyery, human deſedre- that His benediction nia 
conſecrate to the libentias aud happineſs of the people of 
he Uancd Ptates, goverome ot iaſtiiutedb by chr mſcivcs 
for theſr eſſenſial 0 purpoſes ; and may 1enabig: Lever y in- 
ſtrument employed ia its adminiſtration, to ecc ute with 
ſucceſe, the functions allaued 10: his-gbarge- Ia landtr- 
iog ahis homage to the Great Author of very public and 


private good, Jaſſure myſalt that t exprefiea-your ſemui- 


ments not leſs than my own nor theſe! of tay follow ciii- 
ens at large, leſs thav eithet. No geople cane hound 
to ackhoedge and, adore the inv iſibie Hand pwhich con- 


duds,shec affairs of men, more cha the people of che 


United States. Every ſtep by which they bave advanced 
to the character of an independant nation, ſecms to- have 
been diſtingniſhed by, ſame taken of providential agency · 
And in ihe important re volutiomi juſt ancuompli ſhed in ibe 


AſyRem Sf aheir united govermpent;cthe; rranquildeliber- 
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compared with the means by which moſt governments 
have been \eftabliſhed, ' without ſome return of | ious Fra- 
ticude,' along with aff hümble anticipation” of the futute 
bleſlag iich the paſt ſoe m to preſage · Theſe reffectibns 
ariſing out of the preſent criſis, have” forced themſelves 
toolſtrongly on my mind to be ſuppteſſed. You wilt 
join wink me) I truſt; in thinking; that there are none 
under the influence of Which, the proceedings of a new 
and free goverument can more auſpicioufly commence. 
By me artiele eſtabliſhing the executive department, 
ivis made rhe duty of the Preſident o recommend to 
your-confrlerarions ſuch meaſures as he ſhall judge ne- 
ceſſary and expedient.” The eireumſtances under which 
now meet yon will acquit ine from entering into chat 
ſubjelt further chan to refer to the great conſlitutionał 
charter under which you are aſſembled, und which, in 
defining your powers, deſignates the objects to which 
your attention is to be given, It will be more conſiſtent 
with thoſt bireumſtances, and far more congenial with 
the:fectings which actuate me, to ſubſtitute, in place of a 
recommedatiun of (particulay meaſures; the tribute tht 
is due to the tulente) the rectſtude, and the patriviiſny 
which adpro the charaGters ſolected to deviſe and adopt 
them. bbs thoſe honorable”! quetificarions, 71 behold the 
ſureſt pledges that as on one; fide” no local prejudiees, ot 
ata chmenti no. ſeparate views; dor party animofſties, 
vill miſdibect the comprehengwe and equal eye which: 
ought to ateh dver this great aſſemblage of commudt- 
nes and iatereſts; ſo, on another, that the foundations; 
of our autionai policy will bo laid in the pure and immu- 
table primciples of private morality ; and the pre- emi- 
nente of Free goverument, de exemplified by all' the at- 
tributes ieh can win the affections of its citizetis, and 
commuic che teſpect ofthe world. I dell on this ptoſ- 
peld . wic every. ſatisfactiou which an ardent love for iny 
eou,t . dam inſpire. Since there is ne truth more 
thoroughly! eſtabliched, than that there exiſts in the e-. 
nomy aud courſe of nature, an indiſſoluble union berween 
vinue abd happineſs ; between duty 2nd” advantage, be- 


tween tha: eee of an honeſt and ma guaaimous 
51540103 ads I ; | people 
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ptbbirious (Ne of Hesten, bed never be enpected' on 1 
_ fight, Which Heaven irfelf Has ordatneck Ahd/Bnec the 


70 LP HrS EOF 0 Gfe” 
Nebpfe, and the biff rere of prbite” profferity ind 


Mieity! - Anctwe bügtrt to de ni le per funded that the 


nation chat dpfregards the eternar vues of order ant 


pteſer vation of the facrtd' fite of Hberty, d the deſtiny 
of the republican model of government} are juſtly con! 
fdered as eFH, perhaps as fnltlfy ſtaked; o the etperi 
ment” eutruſted to the Hands of the Ametitiifpeoph.” 
„ bpefies che ordtnary obfects ſubmitted te your care, 
tr will remaft with your jedgment to decide; How far 
an cxertiſe of the ocehfionat power defegWfed by che grh 
articte of the <bnftitdtin; is readertd tpeditht at the 
preſent juncture by ide naturk of obſectsus unten have 
deen wrged again che ynem, or by the degter of in qui. 
tinge Which dias given Firth to then. 
h ſteac of underthking particular retbmtmendations on 
this fübject, in wHich Teenld be guided by no Nghis detiv. 
ed from official oppbftüfftiet, I mall agen give way w 
my entire confidence in Fodr" #ifternment dad prefoirot tb 
the public. good Bub Sh 
„For I aſſure myſelf that whilft' you carefufly avoſd every 
Hteration which might“enqänger the benetzte df un vnit⸗ 
ed and etfective gotefumem, of Wikith*Wught to av 
che future lefon of experience; K rebetence for de 
eharncteriſtic rights öf kreemett, and d regard for be 
eee will fümctentiß ingutute your detiber- 
Itfons on the queſtlon, ow far rhe forther cad de mort 
Tmpregiibly färtited, or the latter be füfelyt nad adver- 
rageouſly promoted: 505 20; 119 19 eee ee worm} 40 Bp 
o the prevetlingobſefVhribiis I have ont wndd; which 
wilt' de moſt properly Jadreffeck ts che Houſe of Re- 
2 hrarives,” It Ebiicerns "War, and wil” therefor 
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"as brief "as poffble. 
hen 1 was firſt hongrec wick zeal dato the fer- 
'vice of ny country, then dt rhe eve“ f un "urdyons 
{rugple for its Uberties, che gut in whRY 1 Contemplat 
"6d my duty required, thar F Mould renourite* every peeu- 
mary compenfation. Fro this refbfution 1 have in 10 
inſtance departed. Art he fag in under; the imprefion 


which produced it, I muſt decline as inappheable to 2 


AMER1CAN REVOLUTION. 
golf, au ür ld the perfoddl ethelurmthies;; U nich tm 


de indifpentidly laclgded 19.4 per ancbt provide Fat 55 
etteuti an. Heparrrsstit; add muſt gecorchagly pray, that 
the pecucga ny eltitiatcs for thc fation id which I 1a pla- 
ted. mare Auring ay cdtinnance in ite be Vimited: tb 
fuck - | 
thodghnro Feguvire LE 
© Having thus ithparted to you thy ſentiments, as they 
hive keen, awikendd/by the oceafion which brings us to- 
teller vol ſhalt take my prefent leave 4 but not-wichour 
tlorting quet, more to the | benign Parent of the Human 
thee, da fib®ble ſupplication, that fiice He has hee plea- 
ſl 16 far abe Amerlcan people with, app tydirics 
fox jdelitierating; in perfect tranqullilty, and diſpoſliſons 
for drci wirk, 1 unauimity on a, form of 
government, for the, ſecurity of their union, and, the 
idvadcentent of, their, happineſy;, ſo His Divine blefflog 
taky, be | £qually,, colſpichout ld the enlarged views, the 
lemper aus gonſultations, and the, wiſe meaſurts, on which 
e this governnent muſt depend!“ 
The Prefidevr, of Congreſs, then attended on divine 
rwe vityt>16; dar Abd edi lee Mi 8 15 
i che cvepinga very, ingenions,and (pleddid fhew of 
lies, ck 48 | exhibited. Betwlxt the fort. and the 
biwling gte Hod conſpicuoug, a fupett and beiſliant 
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rail 'of the. Preſident. repreſetned, undet the embler 

fertitgde, ob his xight hand, was juſtice, reprefenting thi 
bentte bf ck Wel States, and di Nis Idft, Wiſdom, re- 
preſenting the houſe | STO WOT" 


ot Repreſentatives. 
This meazorable Gay completed the Grganization of the 
den conſtizgtion,; By this eſtahlihment che rifing, gene- 


an experiment in politics, which before has never been fey 7 
vides; The experience. of fotmer ages, has giyen any me- 
adcboly., proofs, that popular governments have ſelgom 
pnſvered, in; prafiice, to che theories apd warm withes of 
deir admirers. The preſant johabitants of independe 
it America, now have an A nity tg wipe off thi af- 
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ny* ty of. man 2 | for ſe — vernment. 8 
ſelf . Vol. II. tad * ey ©2371 180 me tbe, 971 Ces 
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Expenditures, ae the pulſe gobd may be 


tranſpär tat painting, in the centte of Which Was rhe port- 


ation vl a ve an opportunity of obferving the re t of 


acboe do Sterk is dige of hump nature, ard the apa» | 
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plead an hereditary right to ſport with your property or 


". as a .*4 


foreeſtabliſhed, It poſſeſſes the good quahitics of monarchy, 
Þut without its-vices. The wiſdom and ſtability of a 


ters. The freedom and independence of a popular al. 
ſembly acquainted with the wants and wiſhes of the peo- 
ple, but without the enk doing thoſe miſchief 
which reſult from, vncontrolled power in one afſemb], 
The end and object of it is public good. If you are not 
happy it will be your own, fault. No knave or fool can 


your liberties. Your laws and your lawgivers muſt all 
proceed from yourſclves. You, have the experience 
nearly fix thouſand years, to poing ot the rocks on which 
former republics have been daſhed to pieces. Lear 
wiſdom from their misfortunes. . Cultivate juſtice both 
pvblic and private. No government will or can endure 
which does not protect the rights of its ſubjects. Un- 
lefs ſuch efficient regulations are adopted, as will ſecure 
property as well as liberty, one revolution will follow 
another. Anarchy, monarchy or deſpotiſm, will be the 
conſequence. By juſt laws and the faithful execution of 
them, public and private credit will be reſtored, and the 
reſtoration of credit will be a mine of wealth to this young 
country, It will make a fund for agriculture, commerce 
and manufactures, which will ſoon enable the Uoited 
States to claim an exalted rank among the nations of the 
earth. Such are the reſources of your country, and fo 
tvifling are your debts, compared with your reſources 8 c 


that proper ſyſtems wiſely planned and falthfully executed U 


will ſoon fil your extenſive territory with inhabitants p. 
and give you the eommand of ſuch ample capitals, 
will enable you to run the career of national greatnel, 
with advantages equal to the oldeſt kingdoms of Europe 
What,they have been flowly growing to, in the courſe of 
near two thouſand years yon may hope to equal withi 
one century, If you continue under one government 
built on the ſolid foundations of public juſtice, aud pub 
lic virtue, there is no point of national greatneſs 10 
which you may not aſpire with a- well founded 1 
pecu 
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ſpeedily attaining it. Cheriſh and ſupport a reverence 


for government, and cultivate union beteten the Eaſt and 
the South, the Atlantic, and the MiſiGppi. Let the 


greateſt good of the greateſt number be! the pole ſtar of 
your public and private deliberations. / Shun wars, they N 


beget debt, add to the common vices of mankind, and 
produce others, which are almoſt peculiar to themſelves, 
Agriculture, manufactures and commerce, are, your 
proper buſigeſs. Seck not to enlarge your territory 
by conqueſt, It is already ſuſßeiently extenſiye. You 
have ample ſcope. for the employment of your moſt 
ative minds, in promoting your own. domeſtic, hap- 
pineſs. Maintzin your own rights and let all others 
remain. in, quiet poſſeſſion of theirs, Avoid diſcord, 


faction, luxury and the other vices which have been 


the bane. of commonwealths. Cherith and reward 
the philoſophers, the ſtateſmen, andthe patriots, who de- 


vote their talents and time at the experice of their private 


intereſts, 10 the tolls of eulightening and directing their 
fellow citizens, and thereby reſcue citizens. and rulers of 
republics, from the common and too often merited charge 


of iogratizude,, Practiſe ioduſtry, frugality, temperance, 


moderation, and the whole lovely train of republican. vir- 
wes: Baniſh from your borders the liquid fire of the 
Weſt-Indies, which while it entails poverty and, diſeaſe, 
prevents{;induſtry and foments private quarrels, Ve- 
nerate the plough, the hoe; and all the] implements 


of agriculture, , Honour the mea who.” with their 


on hands maintain their families, and xaiſe, up children 
who, are inuxed to toil, and capable of defending their 
country. Reckon the neceſlity, of labour not among 
the curſes, but the bleſliags of life. Tour towas will 
probably ec long be engulphed in luxury and ecfe- 
minacy, If your Uüberties and future proſpects de- 
peuded gon them, your, career of liberty would pro- 
bably be ſhortz but @ great majority of your country 
muſt, and, wall be yeomanry, who have no other depen- 
dence than on Almighty. God for his uſual bleſſiug on 
their daily labour. From the great excrſs of the num- 
der of 1 independeac =o "a States, over 
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and above all ther claſſes of inhabitants, the long con- 
tio vance of your liberties mex be rgaſgoably, preſumed. 

Let the hapleſs African ſleep undiſturbed on his native 
ſhore, and give over wiſhing for the extermination of 
the ancient proprietors of this land. Ugiver ſal juſtice 
is univerſal intereſt. The moſt enlarged happineſs of one 
people, by no means requires the degradation or deſhruc- 
tion of another. It would be more glorious to cixiliſe 
one tribe of ſavages than to exterminate or expe} a ſcore. 
There i is territory enough for them and for yo! lo- 
ſtead of invading their rights, promote their happiness, 
and give them no reaſon to curſe the folly of their fa. 
chers, who ſuffered yours to fit down on a ſoil which che 
common Parent of us both had previouſly aſſigned 19 
them: but above all, be particularly careful that your 
own deſcendents do nor degenerate into ſavages. Dif- 
fuſe the means of edycation, and particularly of religi- 
ous inſtruction, through your remoteſt ſettlements. Ta 
this end, ſupport and ſtrengthen the handy of public 
teachers, and eſpecially of worthy clergymen. Let your 
voluntary contributions confute the diſhonourable poſi- 
tion, that religion cannot be ſupported but by compulſo- 
ry eſtabliſhments: Remember that there can be no po: 
litical happineis without liberty; that there can be ng lis 
berty without moralityz and that there cap be no moraliy 
ty withont religion, 

It is now your turn to figure on the face of the earth, 
and in the annals of the world, You poſltfs a country 
which in leſs than a century will probably contaiu fig 
milliops of inhabitants. Yau bave, with a great expence 
of blood and treaſure, reſcued yourſelves and your poli 
rity from the domination of Europe. Perfect the good 
work you have begun, by formipg ſuch arrangements and 
inſtitutions as bid fair for enſuring to the preſent and fu- 
ture generations.the bleflings for which, you haxe ſuc- 
ceſsfully contenged. 

May the Almighty Ruler of the Univerſe, who bs 
raiſed you to Iodependence, and given you a place among 
the nations of the earth, make the American Revolution 
an Era in the hiſtory of the world, remarkable for the 


progreſſive intreaſe of ee happineſs!--- An 
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